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PREFACE 
TO THIS 


NEW EDITION. 


A period of time has again 
| brought me before the Public. The 
encouragement I have received, has been a 
powerful motive to excite me to new exer- 
tions of induſtry. In the preſent edition I 
found more to correct than to expun ge. 
Nothing has been omitted, excepting the 
proſe verſion of Haller; and the entire arti- 
cle of Entertaining Preachers, which, pre- 
ſerving 3 its title, has been re-compoſed, and 
is now perhaps the moſt curious in the work. 
A great acceſſion of new matter has how- 
ever been obtained ; and though above a 
third portion of the work conſiſts of addi- 
tional information, by precautions in the 
* of printing, the ſize of the volume, 
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and the price have been but inconfider- 
ably increaſed. - It is not improper to ob- 
ſerve, that no new article has been ad- 


mitted. Whatever has been added, is for 


the purpoſe of GS the former a 


cCulations. 


I cannot conclude this preface, without 


making ſome obſervations reſpecting my 


deſign in theſe volumes. When this com- 
pilement was firſt printed, I thought I had 
fully ſtated the reaſons for its appearance z 
but perhaps a reader does not ſo often un- 
derſtand an author, as an | author does him- 
ſelf. e 

I had obſerved in converſation, that many 
to whom Nature had not been penurious in 
her gifts, but whoſe occupations, or whoſe 
idleneſs, only permitted them to read the 
novelties of the day, had their literary 


knowledge reſtricted in very narrow limits. 


To 2 their dean into a floral ex- 
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ef Letters, I confidered not as a brilliant 
eperation „ but an honourable taſk. I per- 
ceived the wants of a numerous claſs of in- 
genious men, and I did not conſider it as 
difficult to ſupply very excellent wells, but 
very dry ones, with a little clear water. 
That my project was not unhappy, it's ſuc- 
ceſs perhaps will teſtify. 
This, like far ſuperior works, has been 
found open to the attacks of ſome. But I 
have been cenſured by. thoſe whom I was 


not ſolicitous to pleaſe ; the very learned, 


and the very ignorant. The laſt are pleaſed 
to conſider it, as the mechanical con poſi- 


tion of the hand ; and the others (who are 


by no means averſe to works of this deſcrip- 
tion) are diſappointed in finding that I am 
no great artiſt in biack literature. I was 
dieſirous of filling the mind with the furni- 

ture, and not with the lumber of letters. 
This ſpecies of books is not made for thoſe 
who know every thing, and thoſe who 


know nothing. The firſt are in no want 
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of it; the latter are incapable of underſtand- 


ing it. I have felt myſelf in the diſagree» 
able ſituation which Burton, the author of 
* The Anatomy of Melancholy' appears 
likewiſe to have known. He fays of his 
work, © This is a thinge of meere induftrie, 
a Collection without wit or invention; a 
verie toy. So men are valued ! their la- 
bours viliſied by fellowes of no worth them- 


ſelves, as things of nought ; who could not 


have done as much? How ſhall I hope toex- 
preſſe myſelfe to each man's humour and con- 
ceipt ? Some vnderſtande to little, and ſome 
too much. I made this book for the Gens du 
Monde, and its place, if it ſhall merit any 
place, muſt be on the ſhelf of what Vol- 
taire calls, La bibliotheque du Monde, It is 
adapted, , perhaps, for thoſe ingenious minds, 
who, 4 attached to claſſical ſtudies, are not 


converſant with the characters and revolu- 
tions of modern literature. I alſo aſpire to 


pleaſe heads wh ich are well dreſſed, «and to 
be ſometimes held by thoſe fair hands which 
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are waſhed in Olympian dews. But where 
J rejoice to have found my work received 
with utility and delight, is by thoſe who 
with a lively taſte for literary hiſtory, by a 
remote reſidence from the metropolis, find 
it impoſſible to i in the luxuries of a 
public library. | 

It is not always the moſt profound works 
which are the moſt uſeful, or the moſt 
agreeable. Books which do not preſent diſ- 
coveries, and which even repeat what has 
ſometimes been more . happily exprefled, 
may be precious to the community at 
large, who, without the intermediate aid of 
ſuch a writer, would never have met with, 
or conſulted the original authors. He does 
not write in vain who addreſſes himſelf to 
| fo conſiderable a portion of his fellow citi- 
zens. It is the ignorant bigotry of learn- 
ing, that decides on works (and this is a 
yery uſual error) which are not adapted to 
its peculiar taſte. The man whoſe reflec - 
tion may be more vigorous than his learn- 
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ing, frequently is in want of thoſe works 
which may not be required by men of 
learning. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſhort preface by the 
following paſſage, from one of Johnſon's 
Adventurers. * He is by no means. to: be 
accounted uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored his 
mind with acquired knowledge, and can de- 
tail it occaſionally to others who have leſs 

leiſure, or weaker abilities.” In Johnſon I 
| have found an eloquent counſellor, and in 
the Public perhaps a too favourable judge. 


- 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM; 


LITERARY FOLLIES. 


HE Greeks compoſed Lypograin- 
matic Works; that is to ſay, works 
in which one letter of the alphabet is not 
employed. It is in this manner Tryphio- 
dorus wrote his Odyſſey; he had not æ in 
his firſt book; nor G in his ſecond; and fo 
on with the ſubſequent letters one after an- 
other. This Odyſſey was intended to imi- 
tate the Lypogrammatic Iliad of Neſtor, a 
poet, who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Severus. Another Grecian bard amuſed 
himſelf with writing an ode and a hymn, 
wherein the letter E is omitted; and ſeveral 
Vor. II. | B other 
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other works were compoſed in this ſtrange 
manner. 

There is in Latin a little proſe work of 
Fulgentius, which the author divides into 
twenty - three chapters, according to the 
order of the twenty-three letters of the La- 
tin alphabet. From A to O are ſtill re- 


maining. The firſt chapter is without A; 


the ſecond without B; the third without C.; 

and ſo with the reſt. Du Chat, in the Du- 
catiana, vol. ii. p. 271, ſays, there are five 
novels in profe of Lopes de Vega; the firſt 
without A, the ſecond without E, the third 
without I, &c. I have ſeen them, but have 
not yet ventured to examine them fo mi- 
nutely. To theſe works may be added 
the Ecloga de Calvis, by Hugbald, the Monk. 
All the words of this filly work begin with 
a C. It is printed in Dornavius. Pugne 
Porcorum ; all the words beginning with a 
P, in the Nuge Venales. Canum cum 
cattis certamen ; the words beginning with 


a C: a performance, of the fame kind in 
the ſame work. Monnoye obſerves on the 


work of Fulgentius, that it is very imperti- 
nent, whether we examine the ſtyle, or the 
thoughts, It is certain, that when any 

writer 
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writer can take pleaſure in ſuch puerile fan- 
dies, he muſt be incapable of exerting a 

ſublime or elegant imagination. It has 
been well obſerved of theſe minute triflers, 
that extreme exactneſs is the ſublime of 
fools, whoſe labours may be well called, in 


dhe language of Dryden, 


© Pangs without birth, and fruitleſs induſtry.” 


I ſhall not dwell on the wits who compoſed 
verſes in the forms of hearts, wings, altars, 
and true-lovers knots; nor thoſe, not leſs 
abſurd, who expoſe to public ridicule the 
name of their miſtreſs, by employing it to 
form their acroſtics. I ſhall notice, how- 
ever, ſome attempts of a modern French 
writer. 5 

Such verſes have ſometimes been con- 
trived to convey ingenious thoughts. M. 
Pannard has tortured his agreeable vein of 
poetry into ſuch forms. He has made 
ſome of his bacchanalian ſongs take the 
figures of bottles, and others of glaſſes. 
Theſe objects are perfectly drawn by the 
various meaſures of the verſes which form 
the ſongs. He has alſo introduced an Echo 
in his verſes, which he contrives ſhall not 
B 2 injure 
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injure their ſenſe. This was practiſed by 
the old French bards in the age of Marot, 
and this poetical whim 1s ridiculed by But- - 
ler in his Hudibras, Part I. Canto 3. 
Verſe 190. I give an example of theſe 
poetical echoes, The following ones are 
ingenious, lively, and fatirical. 


* Pour nous plaire, un plumet 
1 . Met | 

1 | Tout en uſage : 
Mais on trouve ſouvent 

| * Den. ſon "BOM 


1 5 ' On y voit des Commis 
= e Ms 

q | Comme des Princes, 
| 3 FENG Apres Etre Venus 
| | 17 


Nuds 
De leurs Provinces. 


Of Foun Colonna, an alien Monk, is the 
5 Author of a Lngular book entitled The Dream 
| vo . of Poliphilus,' in which he relates his 
= amours with a lady of the name of Polia. 
| = It was conſidered improper to prefix his 
| | name to the work; but being deſirous of 
| marking it by ſome peculiarity, that he 
if might claim it at any diſtant day, he con- 
bl trived that the initial letters of every chap- 
N 9 55 0 
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ter ſhould be formed of thoſe of his name, 
and of the ſubject he treats. This odd in- 
vention was not diſcovered till many years 
afterwards ; when the wits employed them- 
| felves in decyphering it, unfortunately it 
became the ſource of literary altercation, 
being ſuſceptible of various readings. The 
moſt correct appears thus: PoLiam FRA- 
TER FRANCISCUs COLUMNA PERAMA- 
vir. Brother Francis Colonna paflienately 
loved Poolia. This gallant Monk, like an- 
other Petrarch, made the name of his miſ- 
treſs the ſubject of his amatorial medita- 
tions; and as the firſt called his Laura, his 
Laurel; this called his Polia, his Polita ; 
* neat or poliſhed.” | 

A few .years afterwards Marcellus Palin- 
genius Stellatus employed a ſimilar artifice 
in his Zopilacus ViTz, the Zodiac of 
Life. The initial letters of the firſt twenty- 
nine verſes of the firſt book of this poem 
forming his name; which curious particular 
is not noticed by Warton, in his account of 
this work. The performance is divided into 
twelve books; but has no reference to aſ- 
tronomy, which we might naturally expect. 


He diſtinguiſhed his twelve books by the 
B 3 twelve 
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twelve names of the celeſtial figns, and pro- 


bably extended or confined them purpoſely 


to that number to humour his fancy, 
Warton however obſerves, * this ſtrange 
pedantic title is not totally without a con- 


ceit, as the author was born at Stellada or 


Stellata, a province of Ferrara, and from 
whence he called himſelf Marcellus Palin- 
genius Stellatus. 

One Sebaſtian Caſtilon changed his name 
to Caftalion, to indicate that he derived his 
origin from Caſtalia, the fountain of the 
Muſes ! This was indeed the prevailing 
literary folly of the day. So Pierius Valeri- 
anus, author of the little treatiſe © De infe- 


licitate Litteratorum, had this name given 


to him by his maſter, in alluſion to the 
Muſes, in Latin Pzerzaes. 

Gregorio Leti preſented a diſcourſe to 
the Academy of Humourifts at Rome, 
throughout which he had purpoſely omit- 
ted uſing the letter R; and he entitled it, 
The Exiled R. A friend having deſired to 
be favoured with a copy as a literary curio- 
ſity, which he conſidered the execution of 
ſo extraordinary a deſign to be, Leti, to 
mew that it was not fo difficult a matter, 
| wrote 
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wrote to him a copious anſwer of ſeven 
pages, in which no R was to be found ! 
It was the boaſt of this author, that he 
would give to the public, before the conclu- 
ſion of the century, one hundred volumes, 
and this he juſt lived to compleat, by haſtily 
publiſhing two volumes of letters, to make 
up the number before his death. 
Hugh Broughton, a writer of contro- 
verſy in the reign of James the Firſt, 
ſhews us, in a tedious diſcufſion on ſcripture 
chronology, that Rahab was a harlot at ten 
years of age; and enters into many long and 
grave diſcuſſions concerning the colour of 
Aaron's Ephod, the language which Eve 
firſt ſpoke, and other edifying ſubjects. 
This writer is ridiculed in ſeveral of Ben 
Jonſon's Comedies. 
Chevreau begins his Hiſtory of the World 
in theſe words: Several learned men have 
examined in what ſeaſon God created the 
world, though there could hardly be any 
ſeaſon then, ſince there was no ſun, no 
moon, nor ſtars. But as the world muſt 
have been created in one of the four ſeaſons, 
this queſtion has exerciſed the talents of the 


moſt curious, and opinions are various. 
B 4 Some 
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Some ſay it was in the month of Nz/an, that 
is in the ſpring ; others maintain that it was 
in the month of Ti, which begins the ci- 
vil year of the Jews, and that it was on the 
/ixth day of this month, which anſwers to 
our September, that Adam and Eve were 
created, and that it was on a Friday. Ad- 
mirable journaliſts | 
One Mader talks of public libraries, that 
were before the flood; and Paul Chriſtian 
Ilſker, with prcfounder erudition, has given 
an exact catalogue of Adams. I have for- 
got the name of another Erudit, who, in 
his Origin , Poetry, aſſures us, that the 
Angels were the firſt. Poets; for at the mo- 
ment of creation they broke out into ſongs 
in honour of the Creator. Such are the 
dreams of learned idiots ! 


So late indeed as thg year 1767, was a 
ſimilar literary folly committed in the city 
of Paris. An Eſſay appeared on The Ori- 
gin and Antiquity of Languages. Our ſcho- 
lar gravely diſcuſſes whether Adam and 
Eve before their fall ſpoke in /fjgns, or em- 
ployed a particular language. He diſcovers 
l | after a long and wonderful inveſtigation, that 
i. it is evident they ſpoke by /igns / 


Des 
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Des Fontaines was a celebrated French 
reviewer. He had wit and malice. Amongſt 
ſeveral ruptures which he had with great 
authors, I ſhall notice one with Piron, which 
produced from the latter a literary folly. 
The ſubject of this quarrel was owing to 
the following circumſtance. The journaliſt 
inſerted the fragment of a letter, in one of 
his numbers, which the poet Rouſſeau 
wrote to the younger Racine, whilſt he was 
at the Hague. Theſe are the words: I 
enjoy the converſation, within theſe few 
days, of one of my aſſociates in Parnaſſus. 
Mr. Piron is an excellent antidote againſt 
melancholy ; ut — &c. Des Fontaines 
raaliciouſly ſtopped at this ut. In the 
letter of Rouſſeau it was, but unfortu- 
nately he departs ſoon.” Piron was very 
ſenſibly affected at this equivocal Su, and 
reſolved to revenge himſelf by compoſing 
one hundred epigrams againſt the malignant 
critic, He had written ſixty before Des 
Fontaines died ; but of theſe only two at- 
tracted any notice. 
Towards the concluſion of the fifteenth 
century, Antonio Cornezano wrote a hun- 
dred different en on one ſubject; and 
what 
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what ſubject ? —* the eyes of his miſ- 
treſs !' Nat inferior to this ingenious trifler 
is Nicholas Franco, well known in Italian 
literature, who employed himſelf in writ- 
ing two hundred and eighteen fatiric ſon- 
nets, chiefly on the famous Peter Are- 
tin. This lampooner had the honour of 
being executed at Rome for his defama- 
tory publications. In the ſame claſs are 
to be placed two other writers. Brebeuf 
who wrote one hundred and fifty epigrams 
againſt a painted lady. Another wit, de- 
firous of emulating him, and for a literary 
bravado, continued the fame ſubject, and 
pointed at this unfortunate Fair three hun- 
dred more, without once repeating the 
thoughts of Brebeuf 
I think the following author excelled in 
this ſpecies of literary compoſition, Doni, 
an Italian, and literary paraſite, dedicated 
each of his letters in a book called La Li- 
braria, to perſons whoſe names began with 
the firſt letter of the epiſtle; and dedicated 
the whole collection in another epiſtle; 
ſo that the book, which only conſiſted of 
forty- five pages, was dedicated to above 
twenty nn perſons. This is carrying 
literary 
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literary mendicity pretty high. One Alex- 
ander Politi, editor of the Martyrologium 
Romanum, publiſhed at Rome in 1751, 
has improved on the idea of Doni. Since 
the three hundred and fixty-five days of 
the year of this Martyrolagy has prefixed 
to each of them an epiſtle dedicatory |! 

But Galland, . the author of the Arabian 
Nights, ſurpaſſed them both, by prefixing 
ſimilar epiſtles to each of his one thouſand 
and one nights. 

It is a curious literary folly, not of an in- 
dividual, but of the Spaniſh nation, who, 
when the laws of Caſtile were reduced into 
a code, under the reign of Alfonſo X, ſur- 
named the Wiſe, the work was divided into 
even volumes; the ſole cauſe of which di- 
viſion was, there being even letters in tho 
name of his majeſty | 
Gildon, in his Laws of Poetry, com- 

menting on this line of the duke of Bucx- 
ingham's Eſſay on Poetry 


Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well; 


Very profoundly informs his readers, That 
what is here ſaid has not the leaſt regard to 


the penmanſbip, that is, to the fairneſs or 
F "Y badneſs 
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badneſs of the hang-oujting, Kc. In this 
manner he proceeds throughout a whole 
page, REY a panegyric on a ine hand- 
writing 4 Pope's character of Gildon is not 
_ exaggerated ; he held as heavy a pen of 
lead as any of the children of Dulneſs. 
Two fingular literary follies have been 
practiſed on Milton. There is a profaic 
verſiam of his Paradiſe Loſt, which is tranſ- 
lated from the French verſion of his epic! 
One Green publiſhed a ſpecimen of a new 
ver/zon of the Paradiſe Loſt into blank ver/e ! 
For this purpoſe he has utterly ruined the 
harmony of Milton's cadences, by what he 
conceived to bes bringing that amazing work 
ſomewhat nearer the ſummit of perfection. 
It was a pleaſant literary folly of the 
Sieur de la Peyre, who, when his book had 
been received by the French Academy, he 
cauſed the portrait of Cardinal Richelieu to 
be engraved on his title - page, encircled by 
a crown of forty rays, in each of which was 
written the name of the celebrated for 
Academicians. 

The ſelf-exultations of authors (frequent- 
ly employed by injudicious writers) place 
them in very ridiculous attitudes. A wri- 

| ter 
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ter of a bad dictionary, which he intended 
for a Cyclopædia, formed ſuch an opinion 
of its extenſive ſale, that he put on the 
title- page the words © firſt edition, I ſuppoſe 
a hint to the gentle reader that it would 
not be the laſt. Deſmarets was ſo delight- 
ed with his Clovis, an Epic Poem, that he 
folemaly -concludes his preface with a 
thankſgiving prayer to God, to whom he 
attributes all its glory. This reminds me 
of a little anecdote noticed by lord Boling- 
broke, who; in ſatirizing the filly vanity of 
our juvenile members of parliament, fond 
of their -own harangues, notices a certain 
conceited member of ſome parliament in 
France, who was overheard after his te- 
dious harangue, muttering moſt devoutly to 
himſelf, Non nobis Domine, non nobis, fed no- 
mini tuo da gloriam. Not to us, Lord, not 
to us, but to thy name be all the glory. - 
|  Baillet informs us of ſeveral works which 
have been produced through ſome odd co- 
incidence of them with the name of their 
authors. Thus Du Sauflay has wrote a 
_ folio volume, conſiſting of Panegyrics of 
perſons of eminence, whoſe chriſtian names 


were Andrew; becauſe Andrew was his 
own 
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own name. Thus alſo two Jeſuits made 4 
fimilar collection of illuſtrious men whoſe 
chriſtian names were Theophilus and Philip; 
being their own. Anthony Sanderus has 
alſo compoſed a treatiſe of illuſtrious An- 
thonies | 

Several forgotten writers have frequently 
been intruded on the public eye, merely thro' 
ſuch triflin g coincidences, as being members 
of ſome particular ſociety, or natives of 
ſome particular country. Cordeliers have 
ſtood forward to revive the writings of 
Duns Scotus, becauſe he had been a Cor- 
delier. Several of the claſſics are violently 
extolled above others, merely for the acci- 
dental circumſtance of their editors having 
collected ſome notes which they wiſhed 
not to remain unnoticed by the public. 
County hiſtories have been frequently 
compiled, and provincial writers have re- 
ceived a temporary life, from the accident 
of ſome obſcure individual being an inha-» 
bitant of ſome obſcure town. 

On ſuch literary follies Mallebranche has 
made the following refined obſervation. 
He fays, that the Critics being ſomewhat 
allied to the author, their /elf-lave inſpires 


them, 
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them, and abundantly furniſhes * praiſes 
which the author never merited, that they 
may thus obliquely reflect ſome praiſe on 
themſelves. This is made ſo adroitly, ſo de- 
licately, and fo concealed that it is not per- 
ceived. 


_ 5 b 


LITERARY CONTROVERSY. 


In the article M1L rox, of the preceding 
volume, I had occaſion to give ſome ſtric- 
tures on the aſperity of literary controverſy : 
the ſpecimens I brought forward were drawn 
from his own and Salmaſius's writings. If 
to ſome the fubje has appeared exception- 
able, to me, I confeſs, it ſeems curious, and 
I ſhall therefore add fome other particu- 
lars; for this topic has many branches. 
Of the following ſpecimens the groſſneſs 
and malignity are extreme; yet they were 
employed by the firſt ſcholars in Europe. 
Martin Luther was not deſtitute of ge- 
nius, of learning, or of eloquence; but all 
his works are disfigured with virulent in- 
vectives, and ſingularities of abuſe. Hear 
him expreſs himſelf on the Catholic divines: 
I Ee WM 
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The Papiſts are all aſſes, and will always 
remain aſſes. Put them in whatever ſauce 
you chuſe, boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, 
ſkinned, beat, haſhed, they are aways the 
ſame aflſes' 
This ſtyle may be content «6 2200 
and moderate compared with what we are 
now to tranſcribe: The Pope was born 
out of the Devil's poſteriors. He is full of 
devils, lies, blaſphemies, and idolatries; he 
is anti- chriſt; the robber of churches ; the 
raviſher of virgins; the greateſt of pimps; 
the governor of Sodom, &c. If the Turks 
lay hold of us, then we ſhall be in the hands 
of the Devil, but if we remain with the Pope 
we ſhall be in hell. What a pleaſing ſight 
would it be to ſee the Pope and the Cardi- | 
nals hanging on one gallows, in exact order, 
like the ſeals which dangle from the bulls 
of the Pope. What an excellent council 
would they hold under the gallows !' 
Luther was no reſpecter of kings; he 
addreſſes Henry VIII. in the following ſtyle: 
It is hard to ſay if folly can be more fooliſh, 
or ſtupidity more ſtupid, than is the head of 
Henry. He has not attacked me with the 
bannt of a king, but with the impudence of 


a knave, 
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a knave. This rotten worm of the earth; 
having blaſphemed the majeſty of my king, 
I have a- juſt right to beſpatter his Engliſh 
majeſty with his own dirt and ordure. This 
Henry has lied. 

Sometimes defirous of catching the atten- 
tion of the vulgar, Luther attempts to enli- 
ven his ſtyle by the groſſeſt buffooneries ; 
many of them I ſhould incur cenſure to tran- 
ſcribe. Theſe are the leaſt offenſive. Take 
care, my little Pope! my little aſs! go on 
ſlowly, the times are ſlippery, this year is 
dangerous; if thou falleſt, they will exclaim, 
See ! how our little Pope is ſpoilt !' 

Perhaps Calvin was lefs tolerable. His 
adverſaries are never others than knaves, 
lunatics, drunkards, and aſſaſſins! Some- 
times they are characterized by the familiar 
appellatives of bulls, aſſes, cats, and hogs ! 
By him Catholic and Lutheran are alike 
hated. Vet, after having given vent to this 
virulent humour, he frequently boaſts of his 
mildneſs. When he reads over his writings, 
he tells us, that he is aſtoniſhed at his for- 
bearance; but this, he adds; is the duty of 
every Chriſtian ! at the ſame time, he gene- 
Vox. II. C rally 
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rally finiſhes a period thus—* Do you hear, 
you dog? Do you hear, madman?” 995 
Bea, the diſciple of Calvin, ſometimes 
imitates the luxuriant abuſe of his maſter. 
When he writes againſt Tilleman, a Lu- 
theran miniſter, he beſtows on him the 
following titles of honour: * Polyphemus ; 
an ape; a great aſs who is diſtinguiſhed from 
other aſſes, by wearing à hat; an aſs on 
two feet; a monſter compoſed of part of 
an ape and wild aſs; a villain, who merits. 
hanging on the firſt tree we meet.” And 
Beza was no doubt defirous of the office of 
executioner. 
The Catholic party is by no means infe- 
rior in the felicities of their ſtyle. But 
enough has been exhibited. I ſhall juſt 
obſerve, that theſe men were alike ſup- 
poſed by their friends to be the inſpired 
regulators of religion | 

Biſhop Bedell, a great .and good man, 
who was reſpected even by his adverſaries, 
did by no means approve of ſuch harſh and 
intemperate language to the Catholics. In 
an addreſs to his clergy, he obſerves, © Our 
calling is to deal with errors, not to diſgrace | 

1 the 
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19 
the man with ſcolding words. It is ſaid of 
Alexander, I think, when he overheard one 
of his ſoldiers railing luſtily againſt Darius 
his. enemy, that he reproved him, and. 
added, Friend, I entertain thee to fight 
againſt Darius, not to revile him'—and 
Bedell concludes, that his ſentiments 
of treating the Catholics are not conform- 
able to the practice of Luther and Calvin; 
but they were but men, and perhaps we 
muſt confeſs they ſuffered themſelves to 
yield to the violence of paſſion.” With 
what juſtice he made this reflection on the 
firſt reformers, the reader 1s here enabled to 
Judge. 
The Fathers of the chick were ried 
cients in the art of abuſe. It is ſcarce cre- 
dible that the great Arnauld ſhould defend 
this mode of controverſy. He tells us that it 
is permitted to jeer, and play the droll, or in 
his own words, de boufonner, fince the 
writings of the holy fathers afford ſo many 
inſtances. It is till more ſingular, when he 
not only brings forward as an example of 
this ribaldry, Elijah mocking at the falſe 
divinities, but God himſelf bantering the 
firſt man after his fall. He juſtifies the 
„ injurious 
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injurious epithets which he has ſo liberally 
\ beſtowed on his adverſaries, by the example 
1 of Jeſus Chriſt and the apoſtles! It was on 
1 theſe grounds alſo that the celebrated Paſ- 
chal apologized for the invectives with 
which he has occaſionally disfigured * 
Provincial Letters. 
We will now turn to writers whoſe con- 
troverſy was kindled only by ſubjects of 
polite literature. 
I fhall begin by noticing what is 644 on 
this ſubject in the Scaligerana. There is, 
ſays Joſeph Scaliger, that great critic and 
reviler, © an art of abuſe, or ſlandering, of 
which thoſe that are ignorant defame others 
leſs than they ſhew a willingneſs to defame 
them.” 
Literary wars (ſays Bayle) are ſometimes 
as laſting as they are terrible.” On this topic 
he notices the diſpute of two great ſcholars, 
which was extremely violent, and laſted 
thirty years; he humorouſly compares its 
duration to a German war which laſted as 
long. 
— EEE of Baillet, that when be 
refuted the ſentiments of a certain author, 
he always did it without naming him; 
but 
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but when he found any obſervation which 
he deemed commendable, he then quoted 
his name. Bayle obſerves, * that this is 
an exceſs of politeneſs prejudicial to that 
freedom which ſhould ever exiſt in the 
republic of letters ; that it ſhould be 
allowed always to name thoſe whom we 
refute ; and that it is ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe that we baniſh aſperity, malice, and in- 
decency.' 
After theſe preliminary obſervations, I 
ſhall bring forward various examples where 
this excellent advice is 7 no means re- 
1 
Eraſmus produced a dialogue, in which he 
ridicoked thoſe ſcholars who were ſervile imi- 
tators of Cicero; ſo ſervile, that they would 
employ no expreſſion but what was found 
in the works of that writer; and even 
copied his faults. This dialogue is written 
with delicacy and fine humour, and com- 
poſed in an exquiſite ſtyle. Scaliger, the 
father, who was then unknown to the world, 
had been long looking for ſome occaſion to 
diſtinguiſh: himſelf; he now wrote a defence 
of Cicero, but which was in fa& one con- 
tinued invective againſt Eraſmus : he there 
C 3 treats 
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_ treats the latter as illiterate, a drunkard, an 
impoſtor, an apoſtate, a hangman, a demon 
juſt come from hell! 

Scioppius was a worthy ſucceſſor of the 
Scaligers : his favourite expreſſion was, that 
he had trodden down his adverſary. 
 Scioppius was a critic, as {ſkilful as Sal- 
maſius or Scaliger, but ſtill more learned 
in the language of abuſe. He was re- 
garded as the Attila of authors. He 
boaſted that he had occaſioned the deaths 
of Caſaubon and Scaliger; and ſuch was 
the impudence of this cynic, that he at- 
| tacked with repeated fatires our James 
the Firſt, who as Arthur Wilſon informs 
us, condemned his writings to be burnt in 
London. Deteſted and dreaded as the pub- 
lic ſcourge, Scioppius, at the cloſe of his 
life, was fearful he ſhould find no retreat in 
which he might be ſecure. ES 

Fabretti, an Italian, wrote furiouſly 
againſt Gronovius, whom he called Grun- 
novius : he compared him to all thoſe ani- 
mals whoſe voice was expreſſed by the word 
Grunnire, to grunt. This Gronovius was fo 
malevolent a critic, that he was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the title of Grammatical Cur.” : 


When 
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When critics venture to attack the per- 
ſon as well as the performance of an author, 
recommend the ſalutary proceedings of 
Huberus, the writer of an eſteemed Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory. He had been ſo roughly 
handled by Perizonius, that he obliged him 
to make the amende honorable in a court of 
Je. 

Certain authors may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of E1TERARY BoBADILSs, or fight- 
ing authors. It is faid of one of our own 
celebrated writers, that he drew his ſword 
on a reviewer; and another, when his farce 
was condemned, offered to fight any of the 
audience who hifſed. Scudery, brother of 
the celebrated Mademoiſelle-Scudery, was a 
true Parnaſſian bully. The firſt publication 
which brought him into notice, was his 
edition of the works of his friend Theo- 

phile. He concludes the preface with theſe _ 
| ſingular expreflions—* I do not heſitate to 
declare, that, amongſt all the dead, and all 
the living, there is no perſon who has any 
thing to ſhew that approaches the force cf 
this vigorous genius; but if amongſt the 
latter, any one were ſo extravagant as 
to conſider that I detract from his ima- 
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ginary glory, to ſhew him that I fear as little 
as I eſteem him, this is to inform him, that 
my name js 

DE Scup RV. 


A fimilar rhodomontade is that of Claude 
Trellon, a poetical ſoldier: He begins his 
poems by informing the critics, that if any 
one attempts to cenſure him, he will only 
condeſcend to anſwer ſword in hand. 
ANTI, prefixed to the name of the per- 
ſon attacked, was once a favourite title to, 
books of literary controverſy. With a cri- 


tical review of ſuch books Baillet has filled 


a quarto volume; yet, notwithſtanding this 
labour, ſuch was the abundant harveſt, that 
he left conſiderable gleanings for poſterior 
_ induſtry; his liſt was augmented by Nearly | 
as many. 

Anti-Gronovius was a book publiſhed 
againſt Gronovius, by Kuſter. Perizonius, 
another pugiliſt of literature, entered into 
this diſpute on the ſubje& of the Æs grave 
of the ancients, to which Kuſter had juſt 
adverted at the cloſe of his volume. What 
was the conſequence ? Dreadful !—Anſwers 
and rejoinders from both, in which they 

20 _— beſ pattered 
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beſpattered each other with the 'fouleſt 
abuſe. A journaliſt blamed this acrimo- 
nious controverſy; and he has done this 
with ſufficient pleaſantry. He fays, To 
read the pamphlets of a Perizonius and 
a Kuſter on the Es grave of the ancients, 
who would not renounce all commerce 
with antiquity ? It ſeems as if an Agamem- 
non and an Achilles were railing at each 
other. Who can refrain from laughter, when 
one of theſe commentators even points his 
injuries at the very name of his adverſary? 
According to Kuſter, the name of Perizo- 
nius ſignifies a certain part of the human 
body. How is it poſſible, that with ſuch a 
name he could be right concerning the Æs 
grave? But does that of Kuſter promiſe 
better ſince it ſignifies a beadle; a man 
who drives dogs out of churches ? What 
madneſs is this! : Wt 
The works of Homer produced a con- 
troverſy both long and virulent, amongſt 
the wits of France. At length, as the au- 
thor of Querelles Litteraires informs us, 
* by the efforts of Valincour, the friend 
of art, of artiſts, and of peace, the conteſt 
was terminated. Both parties were formi- 


dable 
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dable in number, and to each he made re. 
monſtrances, and applied reproaches. La 
| Mothe and Madame Dacier, the oppoſite 
leaders, were convinced by his reaſoning, 
made reciprocal conceſſions, and concluded 
a peace. The treaty was formally ratified 
at a dinner given on the occaſion by the 
celebrated Madame De Staal, who repre- 
ſented © Neutrality.” Libations were poured 
to the memory of old Homer, and the par- 
ties were reconciled. 

Corneille, like our Dryden, could not 
reſiſt the acrimony of literary irritation. 
To the critical ſtrictures of D*Aubignac it 
is acknowledged he paid the greateſt atten- 
tion, for after this critic's Pratigue du 
Theatre appeared, his tragedies were more 
artfully conducted. But inſtead of men- 
tioning the critic with due praiſe, he pre- 
ſerved an ungrateful filence. This occa- 
fioned a quarrel between the poet and the 
critic, in which the former exhaled his bile 
in ſeveral abuſive epigrams, which have, for- 
tunately for his credit, not been preſerved 
in his works. 

The lively Voltaire could not reſiſt 
the charm of abuſing his adverſaries. 
We may ſmile when he calls a block- 
head. 
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head, a blockhead, a dotard, a dotard, 
but when he attacks, for a difference of 
opinion, the morals of another man, our 
ſenſibility is alarmed. A higher tribunal 
than that of criticiſm is to decide on the 
actions of men. 

Literary controverſy is now generally 
conducted with that urbanity which ſhould 
ever characterize the diſpaſſionate man of 
letters. Let us, however, be careful, that 
the intereſts of literature do not evaporate 
in that polite incenſe of panegyric, which 
we ſo frequently obſerve ſcattered from the 
cenſers of two adverſaries. Antagoniſts of 
this deſcription appear too partial to each 
other to combat with any earneſtneſs. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS, 


WHEN the Utopia of Sir Thomas More 
was firſt publiſhed, it occaſioned a pleafant 
miſtake. This political romance repreſents 
a perfect, but viſionary republic, in an iſland 
ſuppoſed to have been newly-diſcovered in 
America. As this was the age of diſcovery 


(ſays 
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(fays Granger) the learned Brides, and 
others, took it for a genuine hiſtory ; and 
conſidered it as highly expedient, that miſ- 
fionaries ſhould be ſent thither, in order to 
convert ſo wiſe a nation to Chriſtianity.” 
It was thus when Dante publiſhed his In- 
ferno ; the ignorance of the age accepted 
It as a true narrative of his deſcent into 
Bell. Fei 
George Wicelius committed a fingular 
anachroniſm. He has given, as a book of 
Plutarch, the life of Charlemagne, written 
by Donatus Acciaioli, becauſe it is ſome- 
tunes joined to the lite of Plutarch by that 
author. Palavicini, in his Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, to confer an honour on 
M. Lanſac, ambaſſador of Charles IX. to 
that council, beſtows on him a collar of the 
order of the Saint Eſprit ; but which order 
was not inſtituted till ſeveral years after- 
wards, by Henry III. A ſimilar voluntary 
blunder is that of Surita, in his Anales de 
la Corona de Aragon. This writer repre- 
ſents in the battles he deſcribes, many per- 
ſons who were not preſent; and this, merely 
to confer honour on ſome particular fami- 


lies, 3 | 
Quintus 
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Quintus Curtius, though a poliſhed hiſ- 
torian, has many groſs geographical blun- 
ders. He takes Arabia Felix for the de- 
ſerts of Arabia, and conveys the rivers Ty- 
gris and Euphrates through Media, where 
they never yet ran. Marville gives many 
other inſtances of the incorrectneſs of this 
hiſtorian. 

A book was written in praiſe of Ciam- 
pint by Ferdinand Fabiani, who, quoting a 
French narrative of travels in Italy, took 
for the name of the author the following 


words, found at the end of the title- page, 


Enrichi de deux Liſtes; that is, © Enriched 
with two Liſts; on this he obſerves, © that 
Mr. Enriched with two Liſts, has not fail- 
ed to do that juſtice to Ciampini which he 
merited.“ 

A . literary blunder is that of 
D'Aquin, the French king's phyſician, in 
his Memoir on the Preparation of Bark. 
He there takes Mantiſſa, which is the title 
of the Appendix to the Hiſtory of Plants by 
Johnſtone, for the name of an author, and 
who, he ſays, is fo extremely rare, that he 
only knows him by name. 

Baronius committed a ſtrange blunder. 


In 


. 
* 
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In his Martyrology of the 24th January, 
he notices a Saint Ximoris, of whom Saint 
Chryſoſtom and Saint Jerom ſpeak very 
highly; not reflecting that Ximoris is not 
a proper name, but an appellative, which 
ſignifies a couple, or a pair. And the fact 
is, that one of theſe holy doctors ſpoke of 
two ſaints martyrs, and the other of two 
other ſaints. A friend having pointed out 
this groſs blunder, Baronius ſuppreſſed the 
edition as faſt as he could; which has 


made it ſo rare. 


Simon Grynæus (Marville ſays) miſtook 


the celebrated geographer and aftronomer 


Ptolomy for one of the _—_ of Egypt of 
this name. 

Jean le Clerc has made of Olympius Ne- 
meſianus, a Latin poet, two, viz. Olym- 
pius and Nemeſianus. 

Lord Bolingbroke imagined, that in thoſe 
famous verſes, beginning with Excudent alli, 
&c. Virgil attributed to the Romans the 


glory of having ſurpaſſed the Greeks in 


hiſtorical compoſition : according to his idea, 
thoſe Roman hiſtorians, whom Virgil pre- 
ferred to the Grecians, were Salluft, Livy, 


and Tacitus. Every one knows, or ſhould 


know, 
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know, that Virgil died before Livy had 
written his hiſtory, or Tacitus was born. 

The erudite Struvius adviſes thoſe who 
would learn the hiſtory of Ethiopia, to read 
the Ethiopic hiſtory of Heliodorus. This 
critic could not have read the work which 
he ſo warmly recommends ; for this hiſtory 
is well known only to be a romance, con- 
fiſting of the adventures of two lovers. 
An honeſt friar, who compiled a church 
hiſtory, has placed in the claſs of eccleſiaſ- 
tical writers, Guarini, the Italian poet ; this 
aroſe from a moſt riſible blunder : on the 
faith of the title of his celebrated amorous 
paſtoral, L Paſtor fido, * The Faithful Shep- 
herd, our good father imagined that the 
character of a curate, vicar, or biſhop, was 
repreſented in this work. 

Proſper Marchand has recorded a plea- 
ſant miſtake of Abbe Bizot, one of the prin- 
cipal medallic hiſtorians of Holland. Hav- 
ing met with a medal (ſtruck when Philip 


II, ſent forth his invincible Armada) on 
which was repreſented the King of Spain, 


the Emperor, the Pope, Electors, Cardinals, 
&c. with their eyes covered with a bandage, 
and 
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and bearing for inſcription this fine wy of 


Lucretius : x 


O Coecas hominum mentes ? O pectora coeca ? 


prepoſſeſſed with the falſe prejudice, that 
a nation perſecuted by the Pope and his 
adherents could not repreſent them with- 
out ſome inſult, he did not examine with 
ſufficient care the ends of the bandages 
which covered the eyes, and waved above 
the heads of the perſonages repreſented on 
this medal; he raſhly took them for aſſes 
ears, and as ſuch they are engraved | 13 
Mabillon has preſerved a curious literary 
' blunder of ſofne pious Spaniards, who ap- 
plied to the Pope for conſecrating a day in 
honour of Saint Viar. His holineſs, in the 
voluminous catalogue of his ſaints, was 
ignorant of this one. The only proof 
brought forwards for his exiſtence was this 
inſcription : 


. | 
An antiquary, however, hindered one more 
feſtival in the Catholic calendar, by con-- 
vincing them that theſe letters were only 
the remains of an inſcription erected for an 

ancient 
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ancient ſurveyor of the roads; and he read 
their ſaintſhip thus: 


PREFECTUS VIARUM. 


Maffei, in his compariſon between Me- 
dals and Inſcriptions, detects a literary blun- 
der in Spon, who, meeting with this in- 
ſcription, 9 


Maxime VI Conſule. 


Takes the letters VI for numerals, which 
occaſions a ſtrange anachroniſm. They are 
only contractions of Viro Hluſtri— VI. 
Pope, in a note on Meaſure for Meaſure, 
informs us that its ſtory was taken from 
Cinthio's Novels, Dec. 8, Nov. 5. That 
is, Decade 8, Novel 5. The critical War- 
burton, in his edition of Shakeſpeare (as 
the author of Canons of Criticiſm obſerves) 
puts the words in full length thus, Decem- 
ber 8, November 5. | 
Voltaire has given'in his Philoſophical 
Dictionary, article Abus des Mots, a literary 
anecdote of a ſingular nature; but I do not 


vouch for its authenticity. When the frag- 
ments of Petronius made a great noiſe in the 


literary world, Meibomius, an erudit of 
Vol. II. 3 Lubeck, 
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Lubeck, read in a letter from another learn- 
ed ſcholar of Bologna, We have here an 
entire Petronius; 1 ſaw it with mine own 
eyes, and with admiration.” Meibomius in 
poſt-haſte travels to Italy, arrives at Bo- 
logna, and immediately inquires for the li- 
brarian Capponi. He aſks him if it was 
true that they had at Bologna an entire Pe- 
tronius. Capponi aſſures him that it was a 
thing which had long been public. Can I 
ſee this Petronius? Have the kindneſs to 
let me examine it. Certainly, replies Cap- 
poni. He leads our erudit of Lubeck to 
the church where repoſes the body of Saint 
Petronius. Meibomius bites his lip, calls 
for his chaiſe, and takes his flight. 
Antiquarian ſtudies have not been exempt 
from ſuch blunders. The ignorance of 
ſome, and the fancy of others, have been 
two ſources of theſe errors. Mr. Gough, 
in his ſepulchral monuments, has favoured 
the curious with the following liſt. 

He notices © the romantic anachroniſm of 
honeſt Lydgate, who repreſents Hector bu- 
ried in a Gothic cathedral, in a chapel of the 
twelfth century; the inexperience of one 
modern. author, who miſtook two angels at 
9 Om 
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a lady's feet, for 720 Cherub- lite babet ; the 
barbariſm of another, who chriſtened a pil- 
grim, Jupiter Tonitruan:, or Silenus; and a 
lion at a knight's feet, a water-curled dog; 
the miſtaken fancy of a third, who ſpeaks 
of tuo fifters kneeling hand in hand before 
the croſs ; or that of a fourth, who talks of 
monkiſh pleureurs, as the pariſh clerk of Saint 
Mary's church at Warwick does of weepers 
at the ſides of tombs; or of Dr. Salmon, 
who did not diſtinguiſh cenſers in the hands 
of angels from f/hing-nets ; or a leopard and 
hedge-hog from a cat and a rat; or the tra- 
dition of the good people of Kirkby Stephen 
miſtaking the Wharton creſt for a van- 
guiſbed devil, Errors leſs pardonable than 
that of Dr. Plott, who in the laſt age miſ- 
took a cairn of ſtone for a natural produc- 
tion ; or the German who made the fame 
blunder about urns; or the Scot in the 
weſtern iſles, who thought ſand hulls could 
be fixed by art,” 

A French tranſlator, when he came to a 
paſſage of Swift, in which it is ſaid that 
the duke of Marlborough 4roke an officer; 

not being acquainted with this Angliciſm, 


he tranſlated it roue, as if the officer had 
D 2 .. been 
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been broken on a wheel; an odious pumſh- 
ment, which neither our national freedom 
nor humanity would permit a fellow-citizen | 
to ſuffer from the ſentence of his general. 
Another French writer, who tranſlated 
Cibber's play of Love's Laſt Shift,” en- 
titled it thus, © La Dermere Cbemi ie de 


8 P Amour. 


It was an odd blunder of Abbe de la 

Fontaine, which I find in the Voltariana, 

who, in tranſlating an Engliſh compoſition 

by Voltaire, took the word cake for Cacus 
the giant. 

A fimilar overſight is this of an Engliſh 
tranſlator, who turned Dieu defend Vadul- 
tere,” into God defends adultery.” It is 

but lately that a ſimilar blunder has been 
exhibited. Dr. Johnſon gave Mr. Boſwell 
the following one. Guthrie, in his tranſlation 
of Du Halde, has the twenty-ſixth day of 
the new moon.” The whole age of the 
moon is but twenty-eight days. Their 
blunder, it ſeems, aroſe from their miſtak- 
ing the word neuvieme (nine) for nouvelle 
or neuve (new). One neceſſary requiſite in 

2 tranſlator, is that of underſtanding the 


language 
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language of his original. But perhaps this 
TIER is diſputable. 


A LITERARY WIFE. 


Marriage is ſuch a rabble rout, 
That thoſe that are out, would fain get inz 


And thoſe that are in, wo fain get out. 
| CHAUCER. 


In our hs article, having exa- 
mined ſome literary blunders, we will now 
proceed to the ſubject of a literary wife. 
A learned lady is to the taſte of few. It 
is, however, matter of ſurprize, that ſeveral 
literary men ſhould have diſgraced them- 
felves by favouring the vulgar opinion, and 
have appeared enamoured when their * ſoul's 
far dearer part, as Hector calls his. Andro- 
mache, gave into all the frivolities of the 
ſex ; and have even been known to have 
ſuffered themſelves to be dra gged along the 
narroweſt precipices of diſſipation. The 
wife of the learned Budæus was of a differ- 
ent character from the generality of ladies ; 
the following ſketch reflects great honour 


on this literary wite. 


* 


D 3 How: 
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How delightful is-it when the mind of 
the female is ſo happily diſpoſed, and fo 
richly cultivated, as to participate in the 
literary avocations of her huſband ! It is 
then truly that the intercourſe of the ſexes 
becomes the moſt refined pleaſure. What 
delight, for inſtance, muſt the great Budzus 
have taſted, even in thoſe works which 
muſt have been for others a moſt dreadful 
labour! His wife left him nothing to de- 
fire. She examined paſſages, and tranſcribed 
quotations ; the ſame genius, the ſame in- 
clinations, and the ſame ardour for litera- 
ture, eminently appeared in thoſe two for- 
tunate perſons, Far from drawing her 
Huſband from his ſtudies, ſhe was ſedulous 
to animate him when he languiſhed, Ever 
at his ſide, and ever aſſiduous; ever with 
ſome uſeful book in her hand, ſhe acknow- 
ledged herſelf to be a moſt happy woman, 
Budæus was not inſenſible of his fingular 
felicity, In one of his letters, he repreſents 
himſelf as married to wo ladies; one of 
whom gave him boys and girls, the other 
Was Philoſophy, who produced books. He 
ſays, that in his twelve firſt years, Philo- 

ſophy had been leſs fruitful than Marriage; 
9 85 he 
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he had produced leſs books than children; 


he had laboured more corporally than in- 
tellectually; but he hoped to make more 
books than children. The ſoul,” ſays he, 
* will be productive in its turn; it will riſe 
on the ruins of the body ; a prolific virtue 
is not given at the ſame time to the bodily 
organs, and the pen.” 
Fiortunate Budæus ! There are, doubt- 
leſs, literary men who vainly ſigh for an 
acquiſition of ſuch peculiar value. It were 
then that, amidſt their labours of piling the 
faggots of literature, (for literature has her 
faggots as well as her flowers) they might 
exclaim, with Ferdinand in the Tempeſt, 
animated by the preſence of Miranda, | 


This Ask would be 

As heavy to me as tis odious; but 

The MISTRESS which I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours, pleaſure,  _ * 


o 


The erudite conſort of ſuch a lady would 
be free from many of thoſe chagrins which 
corrode the nuptial ſtate of literary men. 
Females who, prompted by vanity, but not 
impelled by taſte, unite themſelves to ſcho- 


_ muſt ever complain of neglect. The 
— D 4 inexhauſtible 
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inexhauſtible ' occupations of a library will 
only preſent to them a moſt dreary ſolitude. 
While Glover was compoſing his Leonidas, 
his lady revenged herſelf for his inattentions 
to her. 

Of Baron Haller it is recorded, that he 
inſpired his wife and family with a taſte for 
his various purſuits. They were generally 
employed in aſſiſting his literary occupa- 
tions: they tranſcribed manuſcripts, con- 
ſulted authors, gathered plants, and de- 
ſigned, and coloured, under his eye. 

We muſt not, however, permit our en- 
thuſiaſm in the cauſe of literature always 
to direct our choice of a wife. It is related 
of Francis Philelphus, an eminent ſcholar 
in the fifteenth century, that he was ſo de- 
firous of acquiring the Greek language in 
perfection, that he travelled to Conſtanti- 
nople in ſearch of a Grecian wife, By her 
means he hoped inſenſibly to be familiarized 
to all the delicacy of the Attic dialect. But, 
alas! his lady proved a ſcold! The Gre- 
cian idioms, with which he muſt have been 
familiar, were not the moſt delicate or har- 
monious. To do juſtice, however, to The- 


odora, the wife here alluded to, I have ſeen 
her 
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her honourably noticed in a Memoir of the 
French Academy ; and perhaps this report 
originated in the malignancy of wit. 

On the ſubject of a literary wife, I muſt 
introduce to the acquaintance of the reader, 
Margaret, ducheſs of Newcaſtle. She is 
known, at leaſt by her name, as a volumi- 
nous writer; for ſhe extended her literary 
productions to the number of twelve folio 
volumes. 

The author of the * Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors has, perhaps too rigidly 
juſt, ridiculed her labours. It is alſo equi- 
table to acknowledge, that had her ſtudies 
been regulated by a claſſical education, ſhe 
would have diſplayed no ordinary genius. 
The Connoiſſeur, in one of his eflays, has 
quoted her poems; and the verſes are not 
only fine, but have been imitated by Mil- 
ton. 

The Duke, her ad was alſo an au- 
thor ; his book on Horſemanſhip ſtill pre- 
ſerves his name. He has likewiſe written 
comedies, of which Langbaine, in his ac- 
count of our poets, ſpeaks well; and his 
contemporaries, have not been penurious in 
their eulogiums. It is true he was a Duke. 

* Shadwell 
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Shadwell fays of him, That he was the 
greateſt maſter of wit, the moſt exact ob- 
ſerver of mankind, and the moſt accurate 
judge of humour that ever he knew.“ The 
life of the duke is written (to employ the 
language of Langbaine) by the hand of 
hs incomparable ducheſs. It was pub- 
liſhed in his life-time. This curious piece 
of biography now lies before me: it is a 
moderate folio of 197 pages, and is entitled, 
The Life of the Thrice Noble, High, 
and Puiſſant Prince, William 'Cavendiſh.” 
His titles then follow.— Written by the 
Thrice Noble, Illuſtrious, and Excellent 
Princeſs, Margaret Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 

bis Wife. London, 1667.” This life is 

dedicated to Charles the Second; and there 
is alſo prefixed a copious epiſtle to her huf- - 
band, the duke. 

In this epiſtle, the character of our Lite- 
rary Wife is deſcribed with all its peculia- 
rities; and no apology will be required 
for extracting what relates to our noble au- 
thoreſs. The reader will be amuſed, while 
he forms a more correct idea of a literary 
lady, with whoſe name he muſt be ac- 


quainted. 


She 
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She writes, Certainly, my lord, you 
have had as many enemies and as many 
friends, as ever any one particular perſon 
had; nor do I ſo much wonder at it, fincs 
I, a woman, cannot be exempt from the 
malice and aſperſions of ſpiteful tongues, 
which they caſt upon my poor writings, 
ſome denying me to be the true authoreſs 
of them ; for your grace remembers well, 
that thoſe books I put out firſt, to the 
judgment of this cenſorious age, were ac- 
counted not to be written by a woman, 
but that ſomebody elſe had writ and pub- 
liſhed them in my name; by which your 
lordſhip was moved to prefix an epiſtle be- 
fore one of them in my. vindication, where- 
in you aſſure the world, upon your ho- 
nour, that what was written and printed 
in my name, was my own; and I have alſo 
made known, that your lordſhip was my 
only tutor, in declaring to me what you 
had found and obſerved by your own 
experience; for I being young when 
your lordihip married me, could not have 
much knowledge of the world; but it 
pleaſed God to command his ſervant Na- 
ture to endue me with a poetical and phi- 
| loſophical 
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lofophical genius, even from my birth; for 
I did write ſome books in that kind before 
I was twelve years of age, which, for want 

of good method and order, I would.never 
divulge. But though the world would not 
believe that thoſe conceptions and fancies 
which I writ were my own, but tranſcended 
my capacity, yet they found fault, that they 
were defective for want of learning, and on 
the other fide, they ſaid I had pluckt fea- 
thers out of the univerſities; which was 
a very prepoſterous judgment. Truly, my 
lord, I confeſs that, for want of ſcholarſhip, 
I could not expreſs myſelf ſo well as other- 
wiſe I might have done, in thoſe, philoſo- 
phical writings I publiſhed firſt; but after 
-F was returned with your lordſhip into my 
native country, and led a retired country 
life, I applied myſelf to the reading of phi- 
lofophical authors, of purpoſe to learn thoſe 
names, and words of art that are uſed in 


_ ſchools; which at firſt were fo hard to 


me, that I could not underſtand them, but 
was fain to gueſs at the ſenſe of them by 
the whole context, and ſo writ them down, 
as I found them in thoſe authors; at which 
my readers did wonder, and thought it im- 

poſſible 
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poſſible that a woman could have fo much 
learning and underſtanding in terms of art 
and ſcholaſtical expreſſions: ſo that I and 
my books are like the old apologue, men- 
tioned in Æſop, of a father and his ſon, 
who rid on an aſs. Here follows a long 
narrative of this fable, which ſhe applies ta 
herſelf, in theſe words The old man ſee- 
ing he could not pleaſe mankind in any 
manner, and having received ſo many ble- 
miſhes and aſperſions, for the fake of his 
aſs, was at laſt reſolved to drown him, when 
he came to the next bridge. But I am not 
ſo paſſionate to burn my writings for the 
various humours of mankind, and for their 
finding fault ; fince there is nothing in this 
world, be it the nobleſt and moſt commen- 
dable action whatſoever, that ſhall eſcape 
blameleſs. As for my being the true and 
only authoreſs of them, your lordſhip knows 
| beſt; and my attending ſervants are witneſs, 
that I have had none but my own thoughts, 
fancies, and ſpeculations, to aſſiſt me; and | 
as ſoon as I have ſet them down, I fend 

them to thoſe that are to tranſcribe them, 
and fit them for the preſs; whereof, ſince 
there have becn ſeveral, and amongſt them 


ſuch 
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ſuch as only could write a good hand, but 
neither underſtood orthography, nor had 
any learning (I being then in baniſhment 

with your lordſhip, and not able to main- 
\ tain learned ſecretaries) which hath been a 
great diſadvantage to my poor works, and 
the cauſe that they have been printed fo 
falſe, and ſo full of errors; for beſides that 
I want alſo the ſkill of ſcholarſhip and true 
writing, I did many times not peruſe the 
copies that were tranſcribed, leſt they ſhould 
diſturb my following conceptions; by which 
neglect, as I ſaid, many errors are ſlipt into 
my works, which yet I hope learned and 
impartial readers will ſoon rectify, and look 
more upon the ſenſe than carp at words. I 
have been a ſtudent even from my child- 
hood; and fince I have been your lordſhip's 
wife, I have lived for the moſt part a ſtrict 
and retired life, as is beſt known to your 
lordſhip; and therefore my cenſurers can» 
not know much of me, fince they have 


little or no acquaintance with me. Tis 
true, I have been a traveller both before 
and after I was married to' your lordſhip, 
and ſometimes ſhew myſelf, at your lord- 
ſhip's command, in public places or aſſem- 
e blies; 
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blies; but yet I converſe with few. Indeed, 
my lord, Imatter not the cenſures of this age, 
but am rather proud of them; for it ſhews 
that my actions are more than ordinary, and, 
according to the old proverb, It is better to 
be envied than pitied; for I know well, that 
it is merely out of ſpite and malice, where- 
of this preſent age is ſo full that none can 
eſcape them, and they'll make no doubt to 
ſtain even your lordſhip's loyal, noble, and 
heroic actions, as well as they do mine; 
though your's have been of war and fight- 
ing, mine of contemplating and writing: 
your's were performed publicly in the field, 
mine privately in my cloſet; your's had 
many thouſand eye-witnefſes, mine, none 
but my waiting-maids. But the great God, 
that hitherto bleſs'd both your grace and 
me, will, I queſtion not, preſerve boi our 
fames to after-ages, 
Your grace's honeſt wife : 
and humble ſervant, bs 
M. NEwcasTLE. 
T he laſt portion of this life, which con- 
ſiſts of the obſervations and good things 
which ſhe had gathered from the converſa- 
tions of her huſband, forms an excellent 
1 Ana, 
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Ana, and ſhews that when Lord Orford, in 
his Catalogue of Noble Authors, fays, - 
that © this ſtately poetic couple was a picture 
of fooliſh nobility, he has given too * 
criminate an opinion. 

The entertaining Marville fays, that the 
generality of ladies married to literary men 
are ſo vain of the abilities and merit of their 
huſbands, that they are frequently unſuffer- 
able. He illuſtrates his obſervation by ſe- 
veral anecdotes. 

. The wife of Barclay, author of the Ar- 
genis, conſidered herſelf as the wife of a 
demi-god. This appeared glaringly after 
his death; for. Cardinal Barberini having 
erected a monument to the memory of his 
tutor, next to the tomb of Barclay, Mrs. 
Barclay was ſo irritated at this, that ſhe de- 
moliſhed the monuttient, brou ght home his- 
buſt, and declared that the aſhes of fo great 
a genius as her huſband ſhguld never be 
placed near ſo villainous a Pedagogue. 

Salmaſius's wife was a termagant ; and 
Chriſtina faid ſhe admired his patience 
more than his erudition, ſince he was 
married to ſuch a ſhrew. Mrs. Salma- 
fius indeed conſidered herſelf as the queen 


of 


% 
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of ſince, becauſe her nabend was ac- 
knowledged as ſovereign among the cri- 
tics. Our good lady always joined the learn- 
ed conferences, which he held in his ſtudy. 


She ſpoke loud, and decided with a tone of 


majeſty. Salmaſius was as mild in con- 
verſation as he was the reverſe in his writ- 
ings. Our proud Xantippe conſidered him 
as acting beneath himſelf if he did not 


ſcatter plentifully ** abuſe, and call every 


one names. 

The wife of a when her buſ⸗ 
band gave lectures on the philoſophy of 
Deſcartes, uſed to ſeat herſelf on theſe 


days at the door, and refuſed admittance to 


every one ſhabbily dreſſed, or who did not 
diſcover a genteel air, 80 convinced was 
ſhe that to be worthy of hearing the lec- 
tures of her huſband, it was proper to ap- 
pear faſhionable, In yain our good lec- 
turer conſumed himſelf in telling her that 


to philoſophers. 

Elian had an averſion to the marriage 
ſtate. Matrimony has been confidered by 
ſome writers as a condition not ſo well 
ſuited to the circymſtances of philoſophers 
Vol, II, E and 


Fortune does not always give fine cloaths 
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and men of learning. I tranſcribe from 
the General Dictionary. There is a little 
tract which profeſſes to examine the queſ- 
tion. It has for title, De Matrimonio Li- 
terati, an cehibem eſſe, an vero nubere con- 
veniat, i. e. of the Marriage of a Man of 
Letters, with an enquiry whether it is moſt 
proper for him to continue a Batchelor, or 
to marry. 
© The author alledges the great merit of 
ſome women, and particularly that of Gon- 
zaga the conſort of Montefeltro, duke of Ur- 
bino; a ladyof ſuch diſtinguiſhedaccompliſh- 
ments, that Peter Bembus ſaid, that none but 
a ſtupid man would not prefer one of her 
converſations to all the formal meetings and 
diſputations of the philoſophers. 
© The ladies perhaps will be ſurprifed to 
find that it is a queſtion among the Learned, 
Whether they ought to marry; and will 
think it an unaccountable property of learn- 
ing that it ſhould lay the profeſſors of it 
under an obligation to diſtegard the lex. 
But whatever opinion theſe gentlemen may 
have of that amiable part of the ſpecies, it 
is very queſtionable whether, in return for 
this want of complaiſance in them, the 
generality 
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generality of ladies would not prefer the 
beau and the man of faſhion to the man of 
ſenſe and learning. However, if the latter 
be conſidered as valuable in the eyes of any 
of them, let there be Gonzagas, and I dare 
pronounce that this queſtion will be ſoon 
determined in their favour, and they will 
find converts enough to their charms,” + 

Furetière, in his dictionary, has theſe 
wertes at the word MARIAGE. 


Boire et manger, caucher enſemble, 
C'eſt Mariage, ce me ſemble. 
Which ſomebody tranſlates very well : 


Meat, drink, and bed, in concert taken, 
Is Marriage, or I'm much miſtaken. 


James Petiver, the friend of Sir Hans 
Sloane, in an album which I have ſeen, 
figns his name, with this date: 

From the goat tavern in the Strand, 
London, Nov. 27. In the 34th year 
of wy freedom. A. D. 1697. 
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LITERARY PROJECTS. 


A Mx: V. E. Loeſcherus, in the year 
1704, publiſhed -a pamphlet of Literary 
Projects. The titles and deſcriptions will 
gratify the curious: it is probable, that 
theſe are the only parts which were exe- 
cuted of them. He appears to have had a 
moſt ſingular and happy head at literary 
ſpeculation. There are many ingenious 
idlers ; and I ſuſpe& our literary projector to 
have been one. To amuſe the public with 
fine projects is often the artifice of ſome, 
who would attain to literary reputation, 
without literary exertion. With fimilar 
plans one Almeloucen, a learned Dutch- 
man, has filled a volume, and which was 
even followed by a ſupplement. It is, 
| however, amuſing, and perhaps advanta- 
geous to literature, to attend to theſe 
ſchemes. When ſuch works are ſketched, 
and their plans publiſhed, the ingenious 
from all parts may aſſiſt the author, and 
contribute to the perfection of the work 


which 
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which is yet in hand. I ſhall give thoſe 
of his projects which appear moſt curious 
ox deſirable. 
le propoſes a work which is to bear for 
title Arcana” LIiTTERARIA, or the Se- 
crets of Literature. It is to be divided 
into eigit books. In the firſt, to collect 
whatever appears ſingular and ſurpriſing in 
every ſcience ; the ſecond is to turn en 
what is inconteſtible and generally received; 
the third, on what is fabulous and evidently 
falſe; the fourth, on what is doubtful ; the 
fifth, on what is impenetrable and unin- 
telligible ; the fixth, on what the ſciences 
have moſt agreeable and delightful ; the 
ſeventh, of what is leſs known, and to 
confiſt of conciſe abridgments of the moſt 
rare works; the eighth, to contain an ex- 
planation of the various myſteries of anti- 
quity. 

He allo propoſes the following watks. 
of which the titles will be ſufficient, and of 
which ſeveral have been attempted ; —A 
Courſe of Erudition ;—a Syſtem of Anti- 
quity ;—an Antiquarian Dictionary; a Dic+ 
tionary of Living Writers ;—a Dictionary of 

ET. 
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Polite e an. anoth er of General 
Philoſophy. | 

The following from to be more kapplly 
conceived: Tue ART or INVENTION, 
or, as he terms it, E HeurRETIC; 4 
Latin word formed from the Greek Heure- 
ticos, (endowed with the faculty of inven- 
tion). This work would-be as novel as it 
would be uſeful. But heidoes not explain 
the manner in which it ſhould be executed. 
-—The Hrs roxy oF L1iTERATURE, by 
CEnTURIEs, where the. genius of every 
nation and every age ſhall be diſplayed in 
whatever relates to letters; revolutions in 
the republic of letters; their origin and 
cauſes. —The JEsTs or SPORTS of ANTI- 
QuiTY ; that is, a collection of entertain- 
ing inſcriptions, ſatyric and comic medals ; 
in a word, all the ſcattered remains of the 
wit and humour of the ancients. — The 
HisToRY oF LITERARY Wars, or the 
differences which have ariſen among men 
of letters. This has been ably executed by 
the Abbe Iraild in his anonymous work 
of Literary Quarrels.—The PARapoxEs, 
or extraordinary opinions of various ages; 
particularly 


. 
ny 


* 
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particularly the two laſt :—And alfo a Ho- 


TORY OF GREAT DESIGNS, WHICH HAVE 
PROVED ABORTIVE ; as thoſe of cutting 
the iſthmus of Corinth, and uniting the 
numerous ſeas of philoſophy ; or of Dr. 
Prieſtley's project of inviting the Jews to 
Chriſtianity ; ; and Mr. Taylor's, of reviv- 
ing Paganiſm amongſt Chriſtians, 

Or the whole, it would be a valuable 
acquiſition to the republic of letters, if ſome 
ingenious and induſtrious writer would take 
two or three of the moſt curious of theſe 
ſchemes, and proſecute them with 1 
taſte, and ardour. 

To this liſt I ſhall add another project, 
which Proſper . Marchand ſketched, but 
which his leiſure did not permit him to 
execute. To literary: amateurs it remains 
a defideratum. | 7 


A BisTioe a DICTIONARY ; 
Ws 

A General Table of all the Literary 

Fr Journals of Europe. 

PRECEDED 

Buy a diflertation on the utility of theſe 

Journals, and by a chronological, hiſtori- 
E 4 cal, 


j b 
1 


3» __ 11tmkAPURL | 
a, and critical liſt of all thoſe which 


Have been publiſhed, to the preſent day. 


C OMPOSED, | 
I. Of a flight ſketch or abridgment = 


R the lives of - authors, of whoſe works 


extracts are found in theſe Journals. 

II. Of a correct catalogue of theſe works, 
and the various editions which have been 
made. 


III. And finally, of a ſummary of the 


ac opinions which the journaliſts 
have given, and occaſionally of modeſt ſtric- 
tures on theſe opinions. 


TO BE FOLLOWED | 


. By an UNIVERSAL BiBLI0GRAPHY; , 


Or, 

A —_ and methodical arran — * 
all theſe works, accordin g to the order of 
the matters which are treated; with an 

. alphabetical index of theſe matters. 


I have frequently (adds the laborious 
Proſper Marchand) propoſed the execution 


of this plan to literary men, who wanted 


occupation and even offered them the uſe 
of the journals for this purpoſe; but I never 
F yet 
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yet found any but idlers, who were fright- 
ened at the labour. 

This curious and uſeful work might be 
conducted with eaſe by the united labours 
of a few. To ſhew what a fertile ſource 
this literary hiſtory would become of uti- 
lity and entertainment, is ſuperfluous. | 

The following work is ingeniouſly pro- 
poſed by Dr. Kippis. Extravagant applauſe 
has been frequently given to works now 
totally unknown. They afford inſtances,” 

(writes our eſteemed biographer) of the 
power of literary faſhion the hiſtory of 
which, as it hath appeared in various ages 
and countries, and as it hath operated with 
reſpe& to the different objects of ſcience, 
learning, art, and taſte, would form a work 
that might be highly inſtructive and enter- 
taining. 

Trublet has humorouſly propoſed a li- 
terary project, which deſerves to be ſeriouſly. 
executed. He fays that it is proverbial, 
there are no books ſo bad but what have 
ſomething good in them. It were to be 
wiſhed that the greater part of ſuch were 
deſtroyed, after firſt making an extract out 
of them of what was worth preſerving. 


It 
would 
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would ds 2 curious book if it were well 


done, with this title, An Extract of the 
Books which are not to be read. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DESCRIPTIVE POEMS, 


_ In the preſent age, little diſtinguiſhed 
for the originality of its poetic compoſi- 
tions, the BoTanic GARDEN has ap- 
-peared. It ſeems, indeed, to have opened 
a new route through the trodden groves of 
Parnaſſus. The poet, who ſhall raſhly 
venture to wreſtle with ſuch a rival, will 
be expoſed to the derifion of the Arena; 
for it will be leng before a writer ſhall ap- 
pear, who to all the prodigality of IMaG1- 
NATION ſhall unite all the minute accu- 
racy of Scl8nce. It is a performance 
which makes a prominent figure in our 
national poetry. If it be permitted to cen- 
ſure (however ſlightly) productions of ſuch 
eminent felicity, it may be obſerved, that 
the exceſſive poliſh of the verſe to ſome 
will appear by much too high to be endured 
throughout a long compoſition ; it is cer- 

tain, 
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tain, that in poems of length, a verſifica- 
tion which is not too florid for certain deli- 
cate oþuſculz, offends by its brilliancy. The 
Abbe du Bos has finely expreſſed one of the 
grand requiſites of poetry, by LA Poꝝ- 
SIE DU STYLE ; this is Gray's Wokps 
THAT BURN. For the moſt perfect ex- 
ample of fuch a ſtyle in a compoſition of* 
length, the Homer of Popt may be op- 
poſed to any poem in any language. The 
Botanic Garden, allowing much for the na- 
ture of its topics, to me appears to have 
paſſed that happy limit which Pope re- 
garded. What is the conſequence? Every 
one admires while he reads, but he cannot 
read long. The conſpicuous blemiſſi of this 
fine poem, is a certain ſameneſs which pre- 
vails throughout the work, and which it 
would not have been difficult to obviate, 
had a little plot or fable been invented to 
connect, in ſome degree, its numerous de- 
ſcriptions, and to animate the whole by a 
pervading intereſt. A flight thread is re- 
quiſite to bind theſe beautiful flowers. 
Deſcriptive poetry ſhauld always be re- 
lieved by a ſkilful intermixture of paſſages, 
which are addreſſed to the heart, as well as 
do 
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to the imagination: conſtant deſcription fa- 
tigues; it gives too violent an exerciſe to 
the mind, and muſt always be conſidered as 
one of the inferior branches of poetry. Of 
this both "Thomſon and Goldſmith were 
ſenſible. In their beautiful deſcriptive 
poems they knew the art of animating the 
pictures of FANCY with the glow of SE N- 
TIMENT. The delightful poet of the Bo- 
tanic Garden has occaſionally interſperſed 
ſome intereſting appeals to the human heart; 
and, while we feel their magic effect, we 
wiſh they had been more frequent. 
Whatever may be thought of the origi- 
nality of this poem, it has been preceded 
by others of a congenial diſpoſition ; but 
they have hitherto been confined to one 
object, which the poet ſelected from the 
works of nature, to embelliſh with all the 
ſplendour of poetic imagination. I have 
collected the titles of moſt of ſuch poems 
which I could meet with. 

Perhaps it is Homer, in his Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, and Virgil in his Georgics 
and his poem on a Gnat, who have given 

birth to theſe delightful poems. The Je- 
ſuits, particularly when they compoſed in 
Latin 
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Latin verſe, were partial to ſuch ſubjects. 
There is a little poem on Gald, by P. Le 
Fevre, which is diſtinguiſhed for its ele- 
gance in one of the Memoirs of Trevoux. 
P. Vaniere has written on Pigeont, Du Cer- 
ceau on Butterflies, The ſucceſs which 
attended theſe productions produced nume- 
rous imitations, of which ſeveral were fa- 
vourably received. Vaniere compoſed three, 
on the Grape, the Vintage, and the Kitchen 
Garden. Another poet ſelected Oranges 
for his theme; others have choſen for 
their ſubjects, Paper, Birds, and freſh-water 
Fiſh. Tarillon has inflamed his i imagina- 
tion with Gunpowder ; a milder genius, de- 
lighted with the oaten pipe, ſang of Sheep ; 
one who was more pleaſed with another 
kind of pipe, has written on Tobacco; and a 
droll genius wrote 4 poem on Afes. Two 
writers have formed didactic poems on the 
Art of Enigmas, and on Ships. 
Others have written on moral ſubjects. 
P. Meyer on Anger; Tarillon, like our 
Stillingfleet, on the Art of Converſatian; 
and a lively writer has diſcuſſed the tub- 
jects of Humour and Mit. 
In the article Amuſements of the Learned, | 
- in 
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in the preceding volume, there are noticed 
ſeveral fimilar compoſitions. I add the 
following. 

SGiannetazzi, an Italian Jeſuit, celebrated 
for his Latin poetry, has compoſed two vo- 
lumes of poems on Fiſhing and Navigation. 
Fracaſtor has written delicately on an in- 
delicate ſubject, his Syphilis. Le Brun 
wrote a delectable poem on Sweetmeats ; 
another writer on Mineral Waters, and 
a third on Printing. Vida pleaſes with 
his S7/&-worms and his Cheſs ; Buchanan is 
ingemous with his Sphere. Malapert has 
aſpired to catch the Winds ; the philoſophic 
Huet amuſed himſelf with Salt, and again 
with Tea. The Gardens of Rapin is a finer 
poem than critics generally can write; and 
Du Freſnoy at length gratifies the connoiſ- 
ſeur with his poem on Painting, by the 
embelliſhments which his verſes have re- 
ceived from the * diction of Mr. 
Maſon. 

This liſt might by augmented with 
many of our own poets. Thoſe who feel 
any curioſity reſpecting ſubjects which re- 
late to literature, will not complain of its 


w. 
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The judicious authors of the Memoirs of 
Trevoux obſerve, in their review of the 
poem on Gola, above-mentioned, That 
poems of this kind have the advantage of 
inſtructing us very agreeably. All that has 
been moſt remarkably ſaid en the ſubject is 
united, compreſſed in a luminous order, and 
dreſſed in all the agreeable graces of 
poetry. Such writers have no little diffi- 
culties to encounter; the expreſſion coſts 
them dear; and ſtill more, to give to a dry 
topic an agreeable form, and to elevate the 
meanneſs of the ſubject without falling into 
another extreme. In the other. kinds of 
poetry, the matter aids genius; here 
ve muſt poſſeſs an abundance to diſ- 
play it. 

If it was thus difficult for a Jeſuit, who 
repoſed on the boſom of literature, to 
evince his talents on the ſubject of Gold, 
what muſt have been the difficulties of the 
elegant phyſician who has compoſed the 
Botanic Garden amidſt the diſtraction of 
daily avocations, and in which his mind has 
graſped the productions of nature, and the 
compoſitions of art, while it embelliſhed 
whatever it touched ! To expreſs our ſenſe 
— 9 8 of 
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of ſuch a verſatility of poetic talents, it will 


become us to contemplate the beauties of 
this poem in filent admiration, 
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PAMPHLETS. 6 


A LITTLE book, printed in the year 
1715, which bears for title, Icon LI- 
BEL LORUM, or, a Critical Hiſtory of Pam 
phlets, affords ſome curious information; 
and, as this is rather a pampblet than a S- 
reading age, I ſhall give a etch of its 
contents. 

The author is at once. ſcrious and humo. 
rous in his preface. He there obſerves, 
© From PaMyeaLETs may be learned the 
genius of the age, the debates of the 
learned, the follies of the ignorant, the be. 

vues of government, and the miſtakes of 
courtiers, Pamphlets furniſh beaus with 
their airs, coquets with their charms. Pam 
phlets are as modiſh ornaments to gentle- 
women's toilets, as to gentlemen's pockets ; 
they carry reputation of wit and learning to 
all that make them their companions ; the 
poor find their account in ſtall-keeping, and 
It | in 
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in hawking them ; the rich find in them 
their ſhorteſt way to the ſecrets of church 
and ſtate. There is ſcarce any claſs of 
people but may think themſelves intereſted 
enough to be concerned with what is pub- 
liſhed in pamphlets, either as to their pri- 
vate inſtruction, curioſity, and reputation, 
or to the public advantage and credit; with 
all which, both ancient and modern pam- 
phlets are too often over familiar and free, — 

In ſhort, with pamphlets the bookſellers 
and ſtationers adorn the gaiety of ſhop- 
gazing. Hence accrues to grocers, apothe- 
caries, and chandlers,' good furniture and 
ſupplies to neceſſary retreats and natural 
occaſions. In pamphlets, lawyers will meet 
with their chicanery, phyſicians with their 
cant, divines with their Shiboleth. Pam- 
phlets become more and more daily amuſe 
ments to the curious, idle, and inquiſitive ; 
paſtime to gallants and coquets; chat to 
the talkative; catch-words to informers ; 
fuel to the envious ; poiſon to the unfortu- 
nate; balſam to the wounded ; employment 
to the lazy ; and fabulous materials to ro- 
mancers and noveliſts. 

This author ſketches, with no common 
Vor. II. F learning, 
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learning, the origin and the riſe of pam- 
phlets. He deduces them from the ſhort 
writings publiſhed by the Jewiſh Rabbins ; 
various little pieces at the time of the firſt 
_ propagation of Chriſtianity ; and notices a 
certain pamphlet, which was pretended to 
have been the compoſition of Jeſus Chriſt, 
thrown from heaven, and picked up by the 
archangel Michael, at the entrance of Jeru- 
falem. It was copied by the prieſt Leora, 
and ſent about from prieſt to prieſt, till 
Pope Zachary ventured to pronounce it 
a forgery ! He notices ſeveral ſuch extra- 
ordinary publications, many of which pro- 
duced as extraordinary effefts.—See arti- 
cle VIRGIN Maxy, in the preceding vd- 
lume. 
. He bnd in noticing the firſt Arian 
and Popith pamphlets, or rather /bels, 1. e. 
little books, as he diſtinguiſhes them. He 
celates a curious anecdote reſpecting the 
forgeries of the monks. Archbiſhop Uſher 
detected, in a manuſcript of St. Patrick's 
life, pretended to have been found at Lou- 
vain, as an original of a very remote date, 
ſeveral paſſages taken, with little alteration, 
from his own writings... 


* The 
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The following notice of our immortal 
Pope, I cannot paſs over: Another claſs 
of Pamphlets writ by Roman Catholics, is 
that of Poems, written chiefly by a Pope 
himſelf, a gentleman of that name. He 
pafſed always amongſt moſt of his acquaint- 
ance for what is commonly called a Whig ; 
for it ſeems the Romiſh politics are divided 
as well as popiſh miſſionaries. However, 
one Eſdras, an apothecary (as he qualifies 
himſelf) has publiſhed a piping-hot pam- 
phlet againſt Mr. Pope's Rape gf the Lock, 
which he entitles @ Key to tbe Lock, where- 
with he pretends to unlock nothing leſs 
than a plot, carried on by Mr. Pope in that 
poem againſt the laſt and this preſent mi- 
niftry and government. — He concludes 
with paying ſeveral Juſt compliments to our 
poet. * 

He obſerves on Sermons : ©'Tis not much 
to be queſtioned but of all modern pam- 
phlets, what or whereſoever, the Engliſb 
ſtitched ſermons be the moſt edifying, uſeful, 
and inſtructive, yet they could not eſcape 
the critical Mr. Bayle's ſarcaſm. He fays, 
Republique des Lettres, March, 1710, in 
his article London, We ſee here ſermons 
* ſwarm 
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ſwarm daily from the preſs. Our eyes only 
behold manna ; are you deſirous of know- 
ing the reaſon? It is, that the miniſters 


being allowed to read their ſermons in the 


pulpit, buy all they meet with, and take no 
other trouble than to read them, and thus 
paſs for very able ſcholars at a very cheap 
rate! | 
The ingenicus writer now begins more 


directly the hiſtory of Pamphlets, which he 


branches out from four different etymolo- 
He ſays, © However foreign the word 
Pamphlet may appear, it is a genuine Eng- 
liſh word, rarely known or adopted in any 
other language : its pedigree cannot well be 


traced higher than the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. Inits firſt ſtate wretch- 


ed muſt have been its appearance, ſince the 


great Linguiſt John Minſhew, in his Guide 


into Tongues, printed 1617, gives it the 
moſt miſerable character of which any libel 


can be capable. Mr. Minſhew fays (and 


his words were quoted by Lord Chief juſ- 
tice Holt) A PAMPHLET, that is, Opu/- 
culum Stolidorum ; the diminutive perform- 


ance of fools; from way, all, and , T 


; to wit, all places. According to the 
vulgar 
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vulgar ſaying, all things are full of fools, or 
fooliſh things; for ſuch multitudes of pam- 
phlets, unworthy of the very name of libels, 
being more vile than common ſhores, and 
the filth of beggars, and being flying papers 
daubed over and beſmeared with the foames 
of drunkardes, are toſſed far and near into 
the mouths and hands of ſcoundrels; nei- 
ther will the ſham oracles of Apollo be eſ- 
teemed ſo mercenary as a Pamphlet. 

Thoſe who will have the word to be de- 
rived from PAM, the famous knave of Loo, 
do not differ much from Minſhew ; for the 
derivation of the word Pam is, in all pro- 
bability, from way, all; or the whole or me 
chief of the game. 

Under this fir etymological notion of 
Pamphlets may be comprehended the vulgar 
frories of the Nine Worthies of the World, 
of the Seven Champions of Chriſtendom, 
Tom Thumb, Valentine and Orſon, &c. 
as alſo moſt of apocryphal lucubrations. 
The greateſt collection of this firſt ſort of 
Pamphlets are the Rabbinic traditions in the 
Talmud, conſiſting of fourteen volumes in 
folio, and the popith legends of the Lives 
of the Saints, which, though not finiſhed, 

e form 
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form fifty folio volumes, all which tracts 
were originally in pamphlet forms. 

The ſecond idea of the radix of the word 
Pampblet i is, that it takes its derivation from 
zav, all, and o, I love, fignifying a thing 
beloved by all; for a Pamphlet being of a 


ſmall portable bulk, and of no great price, 


is adapted to every one's underſtanding. 
and reading. In this ciaſs may be placed 
all ſtitched books on ſerious ſubjects, the 
beſt of which fugitive pieces have been ge- 
nerally preſerved, and even re-printed in. 
collections of ſtate tracts, miſcellanies, ſer- 
mons, poems, &c.; and on the contrary, 
bulky volumes have been reduced, for the 
convenience of the public, into the familiar 


ſhapes of ſtitched pamphlets. Both theſe 


methods have been thus cenſured by the 


majority of the lower houſe of convocation, 
1711. Theſe abuſes are thus repreſented: 
They have re- publiſhed and collected into 
volumes pieces written long ago on the ſide 
of infidelity. They have re- printed toge- 


ther in the moſt contracted manner many 


looſe and licentious pieces, in order to their 


being purchaſed more cheaply, and n 


more caſily. 


The 
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| The 2hird original interpretation of the 
word Pamphlet may be that of the learned 
Dr. Skinner, in his Etymologicon Lingua 
Anglicanæ, that it is derived from the Bel- 
gic word Pampier, ſignifying a little paper, 
or libel. To this third ſet of Pamphlets 
may be reduced all ſorts of printed ſingle 
ſheets, or haif-ſheets, or any other quantity 
of ſingle paper prints, ſuch as Declarations, 
Remonſtrances, Proclamations, Edits, Or- 
ders, Injunctions, Memorials, Addrefles, 
News- papers, &c. 

The fourth radical ſignification of the 
word Pamphlet, is that homogeneal accep- 
tation of it, viz. as it imports any little 
book, or ſmall volume whatever, whether 
ſtitched or bound, whether good or bad, 
whether ſerious or ludicrous. The only 
proper Latin term for a Pamphlet is Li- 
bellus, or little book. This word indeed 
ſignifies in Engliſh an abzſive paper or little 
book, and is generally taken in the wort 
ſenſe. 

After all this difplay of curious literature, 
he reader may ſmile at the gueſſes of Ety- 


tl 
mologiſts; particularly, when he is remind- 
ed that the derivation of Pampbiet is drawn 

SR from 
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from quite another meaning to any of the 
preſent, by Johnſon, which I ſhall give for 
his immediate gratification. 

PAMPHLET | par un filet, Fr. Whence 
this word is written anciently; and by 
Caxton, paunfiet| a ſmall book; properly a 
book fold unbound, and only ſtitched. 

The French have borrowed the word 
Pampblet, from us, and have the goodneſs of 

not disfiguring its orthography. Roaſt Beef 
is alſo in the fame predicament. I conclude 
that Pamphlets, and Roaſt Beef, have there- 
fore their origin in bur country. 


LITTLE BOOKS. 


The ſame ingenious writer has given us 
his opinion of the advantages of Little 
Books, and with ſo much wit and hu- 
mour, that J cannot omit tranſcribing the 
paſſage: 

The ſmallneſs of the ſize of 2 bock 
was always its own commendation; as, on 
the contrary, the largeneſs of a book is its 
own diſadvantage, as well as terror of learn- 


ing. 
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ing. In ſhort, a big book is a ſcare- crow 
to the head and pocket of the author, ſtu- 
dent, buyer, and ſeller, as well as a harbour 
of ignorance; hence the inacceſiible maſ- 
teries of the inexpugnable ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of the ancient heathens, dege- 
nerate Jews, and of the popiſh ſcholaſters 
and canoniſts entrenched under the fright- 
ful bulk of huge, vaſt, and innumerable 
volumes; ſuch as the great folio that the 
Jewiſh rabbins fancied in a dream was 
given by the angel Raziel to his pupil 
Adam, containing all the celeſtial ſciences. 
And the volumes.writ by Zoroaſter, inti- 
tuled The Similitude, which is ſaid to have 
taken up no more ſpace than 1,260 hides of 
cattle ; as alſo the 25,000, or, as ſome ſay, 
36,000 volumes, beſides 525 leſſer MSS. 
of his. The groſſneſs and multitude of 
Ariſtotle and Varro's books were both a 
prejudice to the authors, and an hindrance 
to learning, and an occaſion of the greateſt 
part of them being loſt. The largeneſs of 
Plutarch's treatiſes is a great cauſe of his 
being neglected, while Longinus and Epic- 
tetus, in their pamphlet Remains, are every 
one's companions. - Origen's 6,000 vo- 
lumes (as Epiphanius will have it) were not 

only 
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only the occaſion of his venting more nu- 
merous errors, but alſo for the moſt part of 
their perdition. Were it not for Euclid's 
Elements, Hypocrates's Aphoriſms, Juſ- 
tinian's Inſtitutes, and Littleton's Tehures 
in ſmall pamphlet volumes, young mathe- 
maticians, freſh-water phyſicians, civilian . 
novices, and les apprentices en la ley d Angle 
terre, would be at a loſs and ſtand, and to- 
tal diſencouragement. One of the greateſt 
advantages the Diſpenſary has over King 
Arthur, is its pamphlet ſize. So Boileau's 
Lutrin, and his other pamphlet poems, in re- 
ſpect of Perrault's and Chapelain's St. Pau- 
Iin and la Pucelle. Theſe feem to pay a de- 
ference to the reader's quick and great un- 
derſtanding; thoſe to miſtruſt his capacity, 
and to confine his time as well as his intel- 
ka. 


—— F 


A CATHOLIC's REFUTATION. 


In a religious book publiſhed by a fel- 
low of the ſociety of Jeſus, entitled, The 
Faith of a Catholic,” the author examines 


what 
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what concerns the incredulous Jews, and 
other infidels. He pretends to ſhew, that 
Jeſus Chriſt, author of the religion which 
bears his name, did not impoſe on or 
deceive the Apoſtles whom he taught; that 
the Apoſtles who preached it did not de- 
ceive thoſe who were converted ; and that 
thoſe who were converted did not deceive 
us. In proving theſe three difficult propo- 
ſitions (difficult for infidels) he fays, he 
confounds the Atbeiſt, who does not 
believe in God; the Pagen, who adores 
ſeveral ; the Deiſt, who believes in one 


| God, but who rejects a particular Pro- 


vidence ; the Free-thinker, who preſumes 
to ſerve God according to his fancy, with- 
out being attached to any religion; the 
. Philoſopher, who takes reaſon and not 
revelation for the rule of his belief; the 
Gentile, who never having regarded the 
Jewiſh people as a choſen nation, does not 
believe God promiſed them a Meſſiah; and 
finally, the Jeu, who refuſes to adore the 

Meſſiah in the perſon of Chriſt. | 

Ihave given this ſketch, as it ſerves for 2 
ſingular catalogue of Heretics. 


It is ſomething ſingular that ſo late as in 
the 
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the year 1765, a work ſhould have appear- 
ed in Paris, which bears the title, which I 
tranſlate The Chriſtian Religion proved 
by a /ngle fact; or a diſſertation, in which is 
ſhewn that thoſe Catholics of whom Huneric, 
King of the Vandals, cut the tongues, 
ſpoke mrraculouſly all the remainder of their 
days; from whence is deduced the conſe = 
quences of this miracle againſt the Arians, the 
Socinians, and the Deiſts, and particularly 
againſt the author of Emilius, by ſolv- 
ing their difficulties.” It bears this Epi- 
graph; Ecce, Ego admirationem faciam 
populo buic, miraculo grandi et ſtupendi. 
There needs no further account of this 
book than the title. . 

The cauſe of Religion is more hurt by 
her ſtupid friends, than her lively adver- 
ſaries. | 


—— — _—_—Y 


THE GOOD ADVICE OF AN OLD LITE- 
RARY SINNER. 


THERE have been, in all the flouriſhing 


ages of literature, authors who, although 
little 
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little able to boaſt of literary talents, have 
unceaſingly haraſſed the public ; and have at 
length been remembered only by the number 
of wretched volumes their unhappy induſ- 
try has produced. Such authors were, Sir 
Roger L'Eſtrange and Philemon Holand, 
who have become notorious for mangling 
the beautiful compoſitions of the ancients 
by their cruel tranſlations ; and ſuch a wri- 
ter was the Abbe de Marolles, the ſubjea 
of this article. 
This Abbe avas a moſt egregious fd 
bler. He was tormented with ſo violent 
a fit for publication, that he even printed 
liſts and catalogues of his friends. I have 
ſeen, at the end of one of his works, a liſt 
of names of thoſe perſons who had given 
him books ! he printed his works at his 
own expence, as the bookſellers unani- 
mouſly reſolved it ſhould not be at theirs. 
Menage uſed to fay of his works, The 
reaſon why I eſteem the productions of 
the Abbe is, for the ſingular neatneſs of 
their bindings; he embelliſhes them fo 
beautifully, that the eye finds pleaſure in 
them.“ On a book of his verſions of 
the Epigrams of Martial, this Critic 
wrote, 
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wrote, Epigrams againſt Martial. Latterly, 
for want of employment, our Abbe began 
a tranſlation of the Bible | But having in- 
ſerted the notes of the viſionary Iſaac de la 
Peyrere, the work was burnt by order of the 


_ eccleſiaſtical court. He was alſo an abun- 


dant writer in verſe, and exultingly told a 
poet, that his verſes coſt him little : * They 
coſt you what they are worth, replied the 
farcaſtic-critic. De Marolles is one of thoſe 
authors who ſhew that it is poſſible to be 
an honeſt man, but at the ſame time a de- 
teſtable writer. In his Memoirs he bitterly 
complains of the injuſtice done to him by 
his cotemporaries ; and ſays, that in ſpite of 
the little favour ſhewn to him by the pub- 
lic, he has nevertheleſs publiſhed, by an 
accurate calculation, one hundred and thirty- 
three thouſand one hundred and twenty- 
four verſes! He is a proof that a tranſlator 
may perfectly underſtand the language of 
his original, though incapable of retaining 
its ſpirit; for no one underſtood the Latin 
better than the honeſt Abbe. 

In the early part of his life, this man 
had not been without ambition; it was 
only when he was diſappointed in his poli- 

; "mow 
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tical projects that he reſolved to devote 
himſelf to letters. As he was incapable of 
attempting original compoſition, he became 
known by his miſerable verſions. He wrote 
above eighty volumes, which enjoy the 
ſame reputation, being all equally deſpiſed. 
After a literary exiſtence of forty years, he 
gave to the public a work, not deſtitute of 
entertainment. It is his own memoirs; 
which he has dedicated to his relations, 
and all his illuſtrious friends. The poſt- 
ſcript to his Epiſtle Dedicatory deſerves 
to be brought forward for its fin gularity, 
as well as for the excellent counſel he gives 
to authors, and the valuable truths it con- 
_ tains: 
© I have formation to tell you, that I i&s 
not adviſe any one of my relatives or friends 
to apply himſelf as I have done to ſtudy, 
and particularly to compoſing books, if he 
thinks that will add to his fame or fortune, 
I am perſuaded that of all perſons in the 
kingdom, none are more neglected than 
thoſe who devote themſelves entirely to 
letters. The ſmall number of ſucceſsful 
perſons in that claſs (at preſent I do not 
recolle& more than two or three) ſhould 
not 
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not impoſe on one's underſtanding, nor any 
conſequence from them be drawn in favour 
of others. I know how it is by my own 
experience, and by that of ſeveral amongſt 
you, as well as by many who are now no 
more, and with whom I was acquainted. 
Believe me, gentlemen! to pretend to the 
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favours of fortune, it is only neceſſary to 


render one's ſelf uſeful; to be ſupple and 
obſequious to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion 
of credit and authority ; to be handſome in 
one's perſon; to adulate the powerful; to 
ſmile, while you ſuffer from them every 
kind of ridicule and contempt whenever 


they ſhall do you the honour to amuſe 


themſelves with you; never to be frightened 
at a thouſand. obſtacles which may be op- 
poſed to one; have a face of braſs, and a 
heart of ſtone; inſult worthy men who are 
perſecuted; rarely venture to ſpeak the 
truth; appear devout, with every nice fcru- 
ple of religion, while at the fame time every 
duty muſt be abandoned when it claſhes 
with our intereſt. After theſe, any other 
accompliſhment is indeed fuperfluous.” 


MYSTERIES. 
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| MYSTERIES, 


Tux origin of the theatrical repreſenta» 
tions of the ancients has been traced back 
to a Grecian ſtroller jn a cart, finging to 
the honour of Bacchus. Our European 
exhibitions, perhaps as rude in their com- 
mencement, were likewiſe for a long time 
devoted to pious purpoſes, under the titles 
of Myſteries and Moralities. Of theſe. 
extravagant compoſitions I have collected 
ſome anecdotes, and ſome ſpecimens. 

It is generally allowed that pilgrims in- 
troduced theſe devout ſpectacles. Thoſe 
who returned from the Holy Land, or other 
conſecrated places, compoſed canticles of 
their travels, and amuſed their religious 
_ fancies by interweaying ſcenes of which 
Chriſt, the Apoſtles, and other objects of 
devotion, ſerved as themes. Meneftrier in- 
forms us, that theſe pilgrims travelled in 
troops, and ſtood in the public ſtreets, 
where they recited their poems, with their 

Vor, II, G * 
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aff i in hand; while their chaplets and 
| cloaks, covered with ſhells and iniages of 
various colours, formed a pictureſque exhi- 
bition, which at length excited the piety of 
the citizens to erect occaſionally a ftage on 
an extenſive ſpot of ground. Theſe ſpec- 
tacles ſerved as the amuſement and inftruc- 
tion of the people. So attractive were theſe 


5 groſs exhibitions in the dark ages, that they 
formed one of the Principal ornaments of 


the teception which was given to princes 
hen they entered towns. e 
When the Myfteries were performed, at 
a more improved period, the actors were 
diſtinguiſhed characters, and frequently con- 
ſiſted of the ecclefiaſtics of the neighbour- 


ing villages, Their productions were di- 


vided not into acts, but into different days 
af performance, and they were performed 
in the open plain; this was at leaſt con- 
formable to the critical precept of that mad 
knight, whoſe opinion is noticed by Pope. 
In theſe pieces; the actors repreſented the 
perſon of the Almighty, without heirlg ſen- 
fable of the groſs impiety. So unſkilful 
were 7 in this infancy of the theattical 
art, 


"a. 
* 3 
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art, that very ſerious conſequences were 

produced by their ridiculous blunders and 
Hl-managed machinery. In the Hiſtory of 
the Freneh Theatre, vol. ii. p. 285, the 
| following genuine and fingular anecdotes 
are preſerved, concerning a Myſtery which 
"ok up ſeveral days in the performance. 
In the year 1437, when Conrad Bayer, 
. biſhop of Metz, cauſed the Myſtery of the 
Paffion to be repreſented on the plain of 
Veximiel, near that city, Gad was an a 
gentleman, named Mr. Nicholas Neufchatel, 
of Touraine, curate of Saint Victory of 


Metz, and who was very near expiring on 


being a leſs difficult taſk, he did it admi- 


che croſs, had he not been timely aſſiſted; 
| He was ſo enfeebled, that it was agreed 
another prieſt ſhould be placed on the eroſs 
the next day, to finiſh the repreſentation of 
the perſon crucified, and which was done; 
at the ſame time the ſaid Mr. Nicholas un- 
dertook to perform the Reſurrection, which 


rably well. Another prieſt, whoſe name 
was Mr, John De Nicey, curate of Me- 
trange, perſonated Judas, and he had like to 
have been ſtifled while he hung on the tree, 
for his neck _ tipped ; this being at length 

8 2 — uckily 
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luckily perceived, he was quickly cut down, 
and recovered.' 
John Bouchet, in his Annales d'Aqui- 
taine, (a work which contains many curious 
circumſtances of the times, written with 
that agreeable ſimplicity which characte- 
riſes the old writers) informs us, that in 
1486 he ſaw played and exhibited in Myſ- 
teries, by perſons of Poitiers, the Nativity, 
Paſſion and Reſurrection of Chriſt, in great 
triumph and ſplendour ; there were afſem- 
bled on this occaſion, molt of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the neighbourin g counties. 

We will now examine the Myſteries 
enſures. I prefer for this purpoſe to 
give a fpecimen from the French, for our 
own are too pious and too dull. It is ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe to the reader, that my 
verſions being in proſe, will probably loſe 
much of that quaint expreſſion and vulgar 
natrvete which prevail through the origi- 
nals; which are written in ren of eight 
ſyllables. 

One of theſe Myſteries has for. it's ſub- 
ze, the election of an Apoſtle to ſupply the 
place of the traitor judas. A dignity ſo 


aweful is conferred in the meaneſt manner 
it 
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it is poſſible to conceive; it is done by 
drawing two ſtraws, of which he who gets 
the longeſt becomes the Apoſtle. Louis 

Chocquet was a favourite compoſer of theſe 
religious performances : when he attempts 
the pathetic, he has conſtantly recourſe to 
Devils ; but as theſe characters are main- 
tained with little propriety, his pathos ex- 
cites a ſmile. Could any Infidel, in theſe 
days of infidelity, more completely ridicule 
the Apoſtles, than is done in the following 
dialogue? Anne and Caiaphas, are intro- 
duced converſing about Saint Peter and 

Saint John :— 


© ANNE. 


© I remember them once very honeſt 
people. They have often brought their 
fiſh to my houſe to ſell. 


_ © CAIAPHAS, 
© Is this true? 
© ANNE. 


© By God it is true; my ſervants remem- 
ber them very well. To live more at their 
calc, they have left off buſineſs ; or per- 
G 3 haps 
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haps they were in want of cuſtomers: Since 
that time they have followed Jefus, that 


1 


wicked heretic, whio has taught them ma- 
gic; the fellow underſtands necromancy, 


and is the greateſt magician alive, as far as 
Rome. itſelf.” 


_ 


In atiother of theſe | Myſteries Saint: John 
is repreſented as ſuffering condemnation 
from the Emperor Domitian, and alſo his 
execution by the ſatellites of the Emperor, 
amongſt whom the author has placed Lon- 
ginus and Patroclus. It would prove too 
tedious to give any paſſage but what appears 
ftrikingly ridiculous ; the following extracts 
offer a ſufficient ſpecimen of theſe pious 
n farces. 


6 DoMrTIAn« 


Well, John, will you renounce the faith 
you profeſs, and have maintained in publiſh- ' 


ing it, though you well know it is 5 again | 
our. laws? - 


© SAINT. Joux. : 


No man can diflimulate who would 
maintain truth [He then gives an orthodox 


y confeſſion L 
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confeſſion of his faith ; and proceeds thus] 
When the Holy Spirit deſcended to the 
Virginal domain, it conveyed ſo much vir- 


tue, that by a humble reception the Virgin 


conceived the Son of God, without any | 
effort of nature. For it was a divine ope- 
ration which preſerved the Virgin from 
loſing the integrity of a virgin; for in truth, 
though a maiden, ſhe brought him forth, 


and ſuffered no corruption.” 


Saint John is now attacked d by FR fatel- 
lites of Domitian ; ; he gives regular anſwers - 
to their inſulting interrogatories. Some of 
theſe I ſhall, tranſcribe, but -leave to the 
reader's conjefures the replies of the Saint, 
which are not t difficult to e 1 


wo + 


| © You tell us ſtrange: gs, to ſay there 
is but one God in three perſons, ' 


= © LoNGINUs. + | 

* Is it any where faid, that we muſt be-. - 
lieve your old prophets (with whom your 
memory ſeems overburthened) to be more 
. than our Gods? 5 
G 3 5 „ ParRoo- 
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£ PATROCLUS. = 
is You muſt be very cunning to maintain 
impoſſibilities. Now liſten to me. Is it 
poſſible that a virgin can bring forth a child 
without undergoing ſome fracture in the 


birth of the infant, and bara cealing to 
be a virgin ? 


0 DoMITIAN. 


8 Win you not change theſe fooliſh En- 
timents? Would you pervert us? Will you 
not convert yourſelf? Lords ! you perceive 
now very clearly what an obſtinate fellow 
this is! It is for this reaſon III hear no 
more. Let him be ſtript, and put in a great 
cauldron of boiling oil. Let him die at the 
Latin gate. 


© PRSAR T. i | 
The great devil of hell fetch me if I 
don't Latiniſe him well. Never ſhall they 


hear at the Latin gate any one ſing fo well 
as he ſhall ſing. 


Y TonxzAu. 


el dare venture to ſay he won't complain 
of being frozen. 


PAT ROL us. 
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| © PATROCLUS. | 

t Frita, run quick, bring wood and coals, 
and make the cauldron ready. 


© FRITA. 


« ] promiſe him, if he has the gout or 
the itch, he will ſoon get rid of them. 


This ſpecimen, which is as literal as poſ- 
ſible, is more than ſufficient. St. John dies 
a perfect martyr, reſigned to the boiling 
oil, and groſs jeſts of Patroclus and Lon- 
V 

It is juſtly obſerved by Bayle, on theſe 
wretched repreſentations, that while they 
prohibited the people from meditating on 
the ſacred hiſtory, in the book which con- 
tains it in all its purity and truth, they per- 
mitted them to ſee it on the theatre, ſullied 
with a thouſand groſs inventions, which 
were expreſſed in the moſt vulgar manner, 
and in a farcical ſtyle. 

Myſteries are to be diſtinguiſhed from 
Moralities, and Farces. Moralities are dia- 
logues, where the interlocutors repreſented 
feigned or allegorical perſonages. Farces 
were more exactly what their title indi- 

| cates, 
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ſentations, where both the actions and 


cates, obſcene, groſs, and diſſolute repre- 


words are alike reprehenſible. For more 
accurate information, the reader may have 
recourſe to Warton': J Hiſtory of Engliſh 


Poetry. 
Mr. Strutt, in his Manners and Cuſtoms 


of the Engliſh, has given a deſcription of 


the ſta ge in-England, when Myſteries Were 
the only theatrical performan ces. Vol. ii. 

P- 1. 

© In the early dawn of "EATERY and 
when the facred Myſteries were the only 
theatrical performances, what is now called 
the ſtage did then conſiſt of three 'ſeveral 
platforms, or ſtages raiſed one above an- 
other. On the - uppermoſt fat the Pater 


| Czleftis, ſurrounded with his Angels; on 


the, ſecond ap peared the holy Saints, and 
glorified men; and the laſt and loweſt was 
occupied by mere men, who had not yet 
paſſed from this tranſitory life to the re- 
gions of eternity. On one fide of this 
loweſt platform was the reſemblance of a 
dark pitchy cavern, from whence iſſued ap- 
pearance of. fire and flames; and when it 
was neceſſary, the audience were treated 


. 
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with hideous yellings and noiſes, as imita- 
tive of the howlings and cries of the 
| wretched ſouls tormented by the relentleſs 
demons: From this yawning cave the devils 
themſelves conſtantly aſcended, to delight 
and to inſtruct the ſpectators ; to delight, 
becauſe they were uſually the greateft jeſters | 
and buffoons that then appeared; and to 
inſtruct, for that they treated the wretched 


mortals who were delivered to them with 


the utmoſt cruelty, warning thereby all 


men carefully to avoid the falling into the 


clutches of ſuch hardened and remorſcleſs : 
ſpirits.” | 5 
Such was che rar for Myſteries, that 
René d Anjou, king of Naples and Sicily, 
and Count of Provence, was pleaſed to havs 
them repreſented with all poſſible magni- 
ficence. He made them a very ſerious oc- *- 
cupation. The Abbe Maſſieu, in his pleaſ- 
ing Hiſtory of French Poetry, tells us, that 
being in Provence, and having received let- 
ters from his fon the prince of Calabria, 
who aſked him for an immediate aid of 
man, he replied, that he had a very differ- 
ent matter in hand, for he was fully em- 
%%% ae es N 
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| ployed i in ſettling the order of a 132 
m bonour of God. 

An anonymous but ingenious critic, 
has noticed an anecdote relating to an Eng- 
liſh Myſtery, which preſents a curious ſpe- 
cimen of the manners of our country in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. 
A play was acted in one of the principal 
cities of England under the direction of the 
trading companies of that city, before a nu-' 
merous aſſembly of both ſexes, wherein 
Adam and Eve appeared on the ſtage en- 
| tirely naked, and performed their whole 
part in the repreſentation of Eden, to the 
ſerpent's temptation, to the eating of the 
forbidden fruit, the perceiving of and con- 
verſing about their nakedneſs, and to the 
ſupplying of fig- leaves to cover it. 


RELIGIQUS 
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RELIGIOUS IND ECEN CIES. 


In the fifteenth century was publiſhed a 
little book of prayers, accompanied by 
figures, both of a very uncommon nature 
for a religious publication. It offers too 
curious objects to paſs over in filence. It 
is entitled Hortulus Anime cum Oratiunculis 
aliquibus ſuperadditis que in prioribus Libris 
on habentur. 
lt is a ſmall octavo, printed in the Gothic 
character, by John Grunninger, 1500, It 
is a garden, ſays the author, which abounds 
with flowers for the. pleaſure of the ſoul; 
but Marchand tells us they are full of poi- 
ſon. In ſpite of his fine promiſes the chief 
part of theſe meditations are as puerile as 
they are ſuperſtitious. This we might 
excuſe, becauſe the ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition of the times allowed ſuch things; 
but the figures which accompany the work 
are to be condemned in all ages. What 
ſtrikes the ear does not ſo much irritate the 

ſenſes 
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of another painting, in which the Virgin 
receives the annunciation of the angel Ga- 
briel, with a huge chaplet of beads tied 


round her waiſt, reading her own offices 
and kneeling before a crucifix ; 


little morſels of bread; with which the prieſts 
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ſenſes (obſerves the fage Horace) as what is 
; preſented j in all its nudity to the eye. We 
| ſhall notice two of theſe defigns. The firſt 
1s only ridiculous : David is repreſented a8 
examining Bathſheba bathing, while Cu- 
pid, hovering round him, throws his dart, 
and with a malicious ſmile triumphs in its 
ſucceſs. Not leſs ridiculous is that laugh- 
able picture which is to be ſeen at ſome 
village in Holland, in which Abraham ap- 
pears ready to ſacrifice his ſon It2ac by -a 


loaded blunderbuſs; but his pious intention 


is entirely fruſtrated by an angel urining in 
the pan. Something ſimilar is the deſign 


or like an- 
other happy invention to be ſern on an 
altar piece at Worms, in which the . 
throws Jeſus in the hopper of a mill, while 
from the other fide he iflues, changed into 


Hall the people, 
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The other figure, which I cannot forbear 
noticing, is one of the moſt abominable 
' which Aretin, in his moſt licentious fury, 
could have invented. It re preſents Saint 
5 Urſula, and ſome of her eleven chouſand 
virgins, not only naked, but in a variety 
of poſtures, with laſcivious and impudent 
glances ſoliciting the touch of a knight; 
who curiouſly examines, by a method too 
ſcandalous to explain, whether they deſerve 
the name they have aſſumed. 
I I muſt not paſs unnoticed in this article a 
production of a ſimilar tendency,” compoſed 
by a viſionary monk. It is as extravagant 
in its deſign (but libidinous to the extreme) 
as that work, whoſe author I have men- 
tioned in my preceding volume, and who 
prided himſelf on diſcuffing three thouſand 
que ſtions concernin 8 his favourite lady, the 

Virgin Mary. 

The publication which is now 8 
to, it is proper to obſerve, was not pre- 
ſented to the world in a barbarous age, and 
. barbarous country, but was printed at 
Paris in 1668. It bears for title, Devote 
Salutation des Membres ſacres du Corps de la 
Glorieuſe Vierge, Mere de Dieu. That is, 
9 A Devout 
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A Devout Salutation of the Holy Mem- 
bers of the Body of the Glorious Virgin, 
Mother of God. It was printed and pub. 
liſhed with an approbation and privilege | 
This, I think, is more ſtrange than the 
work itſelf. Valois reprobates it in theſe 
juſt terms: What would Innocent XI. 
have done, after having aboliſhed the ſhame- 
ful Office of the Conception, Indulgences, &c. 
if he had ſeen a volume, in which the im- 
pertinent devotion of that viſionary monk 
cauſed to be printed, with permiſſion of his 
ſuperiors, Meditations on all the parts of 
the body of the holy Virgin? Religion, 
decency, and good ſenſe, are they not alike 
wounded by ſuch an extravagance ?* This 
book has become ſo ſcarce, that I only 
know it by its deſcription, In the Journal 
des SCAVANS, for December 1703, I find a 
ſpecimen of theſe /alutations. They have 
preſerved the moſt decent ones, in which 
this fanatic ſalutes the hair and the ears of 
the holy Virgin ; and theſe I tranſcribe to 
gratify curjolity, | 


© SALUTATION TO THE HAIR. 


© I falute you, charming hair of Maria! 
Rays 
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Rays of the myſtical ſun 1 Lines of the 
centre and circumference of all created 
perfection! Veins of gold of the mine of 


love ! Chains of the priſon of God]! Roots 


of the tree of life ! Rivulets of the fountain 
of paradiſe | Strings of the bow of charity ! 
Nets that caught Jeſus, and ſhall be uſed 
in the hunting-day of ſouls !* 


* SALUTATION TO THE EARS. 


1 falute ye, intelligent ears of Maria 
ye preſidents of the princeſs of the poor ! 
Tribunal for their petitions ; ſalvation at 
the audience of the miſerable ! Univerſity 
of all divine wiſdom ! Receivers general of 
all wards ! Ye are pierced with the rings of 
our chains ; * are im — with our ne- 


ceſſities 


Of ſuch compoſitions it has been well 
obſerved, that they diſplay a barren ferti- 
lity, It cannot be denied, that the imagi- 


nation of this writer is always active - but 


what an unfortunate imagination | 

The images, prints, and miniatures, with 
which the catholic religion has occaſion to 
decorate its ſplendid ceremonies, have fre- 


quently been conſecrated to the purpoſes of 


Vo. II. H e 
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love: they have been ſo many votive offer- 
ings worthy to have been ſuſpended in the 
temple of Idalia. Pope Alexander VI. had 
the images of the Virgin made to repreſent 
ſome of his miſtreſſes; the famous Vanozza, 
his favourite, was placed on the altar of 
Santa Maria del Popolo; and Julia Far- 
neſe furniſhed a ſubject for another virgin. 
The ſame genius of pious gallantry alſo 
viſited our country. Hearne notices that 
the ſtatuaries made the queen of Edward 
III. a model for the face of the Virgin 
Mary. This Mr. Gough has corrected, by 
pointing out that it was the queen of 


Henry III. Hearne elſewhere affirms, that 


the Virgin Mary was generally made to 
bear a reſemblance to the queens of the age. 
This, no doubt, produced real devotion; at 
leaſt in the courtiers. 

The prayer- books of certain pious liber- 
tines were decorated with the portraits of 
their favourite minions and ladies in the 
characters of ſaints, and even of the Virgin 
and Jeſus Chriſt. This ſcandalous practice 
was particularly prevalent in that reign of 


debauchery in France, when Henry III. 
held the reins of government with a looſe 


hand. The Italians carried this taſte to 
I ' excels; 
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exceſs; and I cannot but exult in recol- 
lecting, that the manners of my countrymen 
were never tainted with this deplorable li- 
centiouſneſs. I know of no ſimilar pro- 
ductions in England, even in its dark pe- 
riods. I have, however, obſerved an inno- 
cent tendency towards it, by examining the 
illuminated manuſcripts of the ancient me- 
trical romances, preſerved in the Britiſn 
Muſeum. In theſe works, the curious ob- 
ſerver may perceive that almoſt every he- 
roine is repreſented in a ſtate, which ap- 
pears incompatible with her reputation for 
chaſtity. Moſt of theſe works were origi- 
nally, I believe, compoſed in France. Such 
moral blemiſhes, however, we forget, while 
we admire the vivid colouring of theſe 
ſplendid manuſcripts. 

A good ſupplement might be formed 
to Religious Indecencies, from the Golden 
Legend, which abounds in them. Ste- 
phens's Apology for Herodotus might be 
likewiſe conſulted with effect for the ſame 
purpoſe. There is a ſtory of St. Mary the 
Egyptian (who was perhaps more a lady of 
pleaſure than Mary Magdalen) that not 
being able to pay for her paſſage to Jeruſa- 
lem, whither the was going to adore the 

H 2 holy 
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holy croſs and ſepulchre, ſhe proſtituted her 
perſon in lieu of payment. This anecdote 
preſents the genuine character of a devotee ; 
a furor of religion, united with a furor of 
lcve. Theſe female ſaints would have 


formed accompliſhed methodiſts. 


CRITICAL * SAGACITY, AND HAPPY 
| CONJECTURE;' OR, BENTLEY $ MILTON, 


— BENTLEY, long to wrangling ſchools confin's, 
And but by books acquainted with mankind 
To Mir rom lending ſenſe, to Hor ace wit, 


He makes them write, what never poet writ. 


DR. BENTLEY's edition of our Engliſh 
Homer is ſufficiently known by name. As 
it ſtands a terrifying beacon to conjectural 
criticiſm, I ſhall juſt notice ſome of thoſe 
violations which the learned critic ventured 
to commit with all the arrogance af a Sca- 
liger. This man, ſo deeply verſed in an- 
cient learning, it will appear was deſtitute of 
taſte and genius in his native language. 

It was an unfortunate ingenuity in our 
critic, when, to perſuade the world of the 
neceſſity of his edition, he imagined a ficti- 
tious editor of Milton's Poems: for it was 
this ingenuity which - produced all his ab» 

ſurdities. 
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ſurdities. As it is certain that the blind 
bard employed an amanuenſis, it was not 
improbable that many words of fimilar 
ſound, but very different ſignification, may 
have disfigured the poem; but our Doctor 
was bold enough to conjecture that this 
amanuenſis int ed whole verſes of 
his own compoſition in the Paradiſe Loſt! 
Having ſaid this, he has no doubt that the 
fact is incontrovertible. Yet is it not a far 
more probable conjecture, that Milton, who 
was never careleſs of his future fame, had 
his poem read to him after it had been 
publiſhed ? the firſt edition appeared in 
1667, the ſecond in 1674, in which all the 
faults of the former edition are continued. 
By theſe faults, the Doctor means what be 
confiders to be ſuch: for we ſhall ſoon fee that 
his Canons of Criticiſm are apocryphal. 
Bentley ſays, that he will /upp/y the want 
of manuſcripts to collate (to uſe his own 
words) by his own * SAGAciTY,' and 
© HAPPY CONJECTURE. Let us now judge 
how illimitable is the Sagacity and happy 
Canjecture of our erudite critic. 
Milton, after the concluſion of Satan's 
{ſpeech to the fallen Angels, proceeds thus, 


H 3 3. He 
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1. He ſpake; and to confirm his words out flew 

2. Millions of flaming swoRrDs, drawn from the thighs 
3. Of mighty cherubim : the ſudden blaze Knee 

4. Far round illumin'd hell.; highly they rag d 
5. Againſt the High'eſt ; and erce with graſped ARMS 
6. Claſh'd on their ſoundißg thief, che din of War, 8 
7. Hurling defiance to rd the vs Heaven. 


In this paſſage, which i is as Perfect (juſtly 
obſerves the Reviewer of this edition) as 
human wit can make, the Doctor alters 
three words, In the ſecond line he puts 
Slades nia of ſwords ; 3 in t e fifth he puts 
words inſtead of arms ; and i in the laſt line 
he prefers walls to vault. On this the Re- 
viewer obſerves, all theſe changes are ſo 
many defædations of this poem. The word 
fwords ſounds much better in heroics than 
blades, which is mean both in ſound and 
fignification, and may as well be underſtood 
of knives as ſword... The word arms is {till 
ſtronger and more proper in this place than 
ſwords. The word vault is preferable to 
walls, Vault gives an idea of grandeur and 
majeſty, as of ſome magnificent palace or 
ſtately building which is highly-arched and 
vaulted; whereas walls are equally appli- 
cable to a little garden or loweſt cottage. as 


to the higheſt heaven. 
Milton 
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Milton writes, book i. ver. 63. 


No light, but rather DARKNESS VISIBLE 
Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe. 


Perhaps borrowed from Spenſer, 


A little glooming light, much like a ſhade. 
' Faery Queen. B. i. C. i. St. 14. 


This fine expreſſion of DARKNESS vis1- 
BLE the Doctor does not clearly underſtand, 
he ſubſtitutes in it's place, 


©” 


c No light, but rather A TRANSPICUOUS oon. 


Again our learned critic gies the 
. of the firſt book, * 


As from the centte thrice to tht utmoſt pie 


as a vicious verſe,” poet therefore. : fagas 
ciouſſy gives an entire verſe of his ns 


compoſition, . 4 ad 1 
TORN WHICH TO EXPRESS ALL MEASURE 
rolls. — : 
L 
Milton writes, | * 
Our torments alſo may in length ol time 
Became our. elements. . 26h 
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Bentley CORRECTS, 


© Then, AS WAS WELL OBSERV*'D, our torments may 
Become our elements.” 


To conclude with one more inſtance of 


critical emendation ; Milton. fays, with an 
agreeable turn of expreſſion, 


So parted they; the angel up to heaven, 
From the thick ſhade ; and Adam to his bower. 


Bentley · conjectures theſe two verſes to be 
inaccurate, and 1 in lieu of the laſt writes, 


by ADAM, TO RUMINATE ON PAST DISCOURSE.” 


He fays, that after the converſation be- 

tween the Angel and Adam in the bower, 

it may be well preſumed, that our firſt pa- 
rent waited on his heavenly gueſt at his 
departure to ſome little diſtance from it, 
till he began to take his flight towards hea- 
ven; and therefore * ſagaciouſly' thinks that 
the poet could not with propriety ſay, that 
the angel parted from the thick ſhade, that 
is, the e, to go to heaven. But if 
Adam attended the Angel no farther than 
the door or entrance of the bower, then he 
ſhrewdly aſks, How Adam could return to 


his N 
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his bower, if he was never out of it? This 
(fays our Reviewer) muſt be allowed to be 
very curious and very profound,! and of this 
kind are moſt of the remarks and criticiſms 
in the Doctor's notes. 

We are alſo informed, that our editor has 
made above a thouſand fimilar corrections 
in this edition of Milton. Some have ſuſ- 

| pected, that the ſame kind intention which 
prompted Dryden to perſuade Creech to 
undertake a tranſlation of Horace, influ- 
enced thoſe who encouraged our Doctor, in 
thus exerciſing his * ſagacity and happy 
conjecture on the epic of Milton. He is 
one of thoſe learned critics, who have hap- 
pily © elucidated their author into obſcurity.” 
I have collected theſe few inſtances, with 
the hope that they will not appear uninte- 
reſting to men of taſte ; they will convince 
us, that one may be familiariſed to Greek 
and Latin, though a ſtranger to one's mo- 
ther tongue; and that a verbal critic may 
ſometimes be ſucceſsful in his attempts on 
2 fingle word, though he may be incapable of 
taſting an entire ſentence. Let it alſo re- 
main, as a gibbet on the high roads of li- 
terature; that * conjectural critics, as they 
paſs, may not forget the fate of Bentley. 
om The 
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The following Epigram appeared on this 


occaſion. 


on MILTON's EXECUTIONER. 


Did MizTow's PROSE, O CHARLEs! thy death 
defend ? 

A furious foe, unconſcious, proves a friend; 

On MiLrok's VERSE, does BENTLEY comment ? 
know, | 

A weak officious friend, becomes a foe. | 

- While he would ſeem, his author's fame to further, 

The MURDEROUS CRITIC, has NON THY MU R- 
DER. | 


It is acknowledged, that the learning of 
Dr. Bentley was uncommon and acute. But 

profound erudition is frequently found not to 
be allied to the ſenſibility of al, ads ths 
ardour of genius. 


| CY} 
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A JANSENIST DICTIONARY: 


Wurx L'Advocat publiſhed his conciſe 
Biographical Dictionary, the Japſeniſts;con- 
ſidered it as having been, written with a 
view to depreciate the merit of.zbeir friends. 
It muſt be acknowledged, thee was little 
foundation for this complaint; but the ſpi- 
rit of party is ſoon alarmed. The Abbé 
Barral undertook=a dictionary devoted to 
their cauſe. In this labour he indulged 

0 (aſſiſted 
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(aſſiſted by his good friends the Janſeniſts,) 
all the impetuoſity and acerbity of a ſple- 
netic adverſary. The Abbe was however 
an able writer ; his anecdotes are numerous, 
and well choſen ; and his ſtyle is rapid and 
glowing. The work bears for title Dic- 
tionnaire Hiſtorique, Literaire, et Critique 
des Hommes Celebres, 6 vols. 8 vo. 1759. 
It is no unuſeful ſpeculation, to obſerve in 
what manner a faction repreſents thoſe, 
who have not been it's favourites; for this 
purpoſe I ſelect the characters of Fenelon, 
Cranmer, and Luther. 

In their article of FeNELON they write, 
He compoſed, for the inſtruction of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry, ſe- 
veral works, amongit others the Telema- 
chus. A ſingular book, which partakes at 
once of the character of a romance, and of 
a poem, and which ſubſtitutes a profaic ca- 
dence for verſification. But ſeveral luſcious 
pictures would not lead us to ſuſpe& that 
this book iſſued from the pen of a facred 
miniſter, for the education of a prince; and 
what we are told by a famous poet is not 
improbable, that Fenelon did not compoſe 
it at court, but that it is the fruits of his 
retreat in his - dioceſe. And indeed the 

amours 
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amours of Calypſo and Eucharis ſhould not 
be the firſt leſſons that a miniſter ſhould 
give his ſcholars; and beſides, the fine mo- 
ral maxims which the author attributes to 
the pagan divinities are not well placed in 
their month. Is not this rendering ho- 
mage to the Demons, of the great truths 
which we receive from the Goſpel, and 
to deſpoil J. C. to. render reſpectable the 
annihilated gods of paganiſm ? — This 
prelate, was a wretched divine, more 
familiar with the light of profane au- 
thors, than with that of the fathers of 

the church. Phelipeaux has given us, 
in his narrative of Quietiſm, the portrait of 
the friend of Madame Guyon. This Arch- 
biſhop has a lively genius, artful, and ſupple, 
which can flatter and diſſimulate if ever any 
could. Seduced by a woman, he was ſoli- 
citous to ſcatter his ſeduction. He joined 
to the politeneſs and elegance of converſa- 
tion a modeſt air, which rendered him 
amiable. He ſpoke of ſpirituality with the 
expreſſion and the enthuſiaſm of a pro- 
phet “; with ſuch talents he flattered him- 


Lord Peterborough ſaid of F enelon, © He is a deli» 
cious creature. But! was forced to get from him as 


ſoon as I poiibly could, or elſe he would have made 


me pious.” 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, that every thing would __ to 
him. 

In this work the Proteſtants, particularly 
the firſt reformers, find no quarter. What 
virulence runs in the following account of 
the well-known Thomas Cranmer ; a man 
of the greateſt ſimplicity of heart, and who, 
if he was a religious zealot, was never a 
religious perſecutor | ! With what Catholic 
joy do they-exult over his unhappy end ! 
* THOMAS CRANMER married the ſiſter 
of Ofiandre. As Henry VIII, deteſted 
married prieſts, Cranmer kept this ſecond 
marriage in profound ſecreſy. This action 
ſerves to ſhew the character of this great 
Reformer, who is the hero of Burnet, whoſe 
hiſtory is ſo much eſteemed in England, 
What blindneſs, to ſuppoſe him an Atha- 
naſius, who was at once a Lutheran, ſecretly 
married, a conſecrated Archbiſhop under 
the Roman Pontiff, whoſe power he de- 
teſted, ſaying the maſs in which he did not 
believe, and granting a power to fay it! 
The divine vengeance burſt on this ſyco- 
phantic courtier, who had always proſtitut- 
ed his conſcience to his fortune. 

I ſhall conclude theſe extracts, with ſome 


parts 
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parts of their character of Luther ; it is true 
that Luther was himſelf a ſtranger to mo- 
derate ſtrictures, (which has already been 
ſhewn) but the Janſeniſts are not inferior 
in their pious abuſe. 

The furious LUTHER, perceiving him- 
ſelf aſſiſted by the credit of ſeveral Princes, 
broke looſe againſt the church with the 

moſt inveterate rage, and rung the moſt 
terrible alarm againſt the Pope. Accord- 
ing to him, we ſhould have ſet fire to 
every thing, and reduced to one heap of aſhes 

| the Pope, and the Princes who ſupported 
him. Nothing equals the rage of this 
phrenetic man, who was not ſatisfied with 
exhaling his fury in horrid declamations, 
but who was for putting all in practice. 
He raiſed his exceſſes to the height, by in- 
veighing againſt the vow of chaſtity, and in 
marrying publicly Catherine De Bore, a 
nun, whom he inticed with eight others 
from their convents. He had prepared the 
minds of people for this infamous pro- 
ceeding by a treatiſe, which he entitled Ex- 
amples of the Papiſtical Doctrine and Theo- 
logy, in which he condemns the praiſes 
Which all the Saints have given to con- 
tinence. 
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tinence. He died at length, quietly enough, 
in 1546, at Iflebe his country; God reſerv- 
ing the terrible effects of his vengeance to 
another life.” 


MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOKS. 


IT would be no unintereſting literary 
ſpeculation, to deſcribe the difficulties 
which ſome of our moſt favourite works 
encountered in their manuſcript ſtate, and 
even -after they had paſſed through the 
preſs. In a pamphlet written thirty years 
ago, I have diſcovered an anecdote probably 
forgotten : .—Sterne, when he had finiſhed his 
firſt and ſecond volume of Triſtram Shandy, 
offered them to a bookſeller at York for 
fifty pounds; but was refuſed. He came 
to town with his MSS. in his pocket, and 
he and Robert Dodſley agreed, in a manner 
of which neither repented. 

The Roſciad, with all it's merit, and per- 
ſonal ſatire too, lay for a conſiderable time 
in a dormant ſtate, till Churchili and his 
petite became impatient, and almoſt 

hopeleſs 


- 
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ho peleſs of ſucceſs.— Burn's Juſtice was 
diſpoſed of by it's author (who was weary 
of ſoliciting bookſellers to purchaſe the 
MS.) for a trifle, and which now yields a 


. . fortune.——Collins burnt his odes before the 


door of his publiſher.—The publication of 
Dr. Blair's Sermons was refuſed by Strahan. 
Into what merited reputation have all 
theſe works riſen ! 
The ſermon in Triſtram Shandy,” (fays 
Sterne, in his preface to his Sermons) * was 
printed by itſelf ſome years ago, but could 
find neither purchaſers nor readers.” When 
it was inſerted in his eccentric work, it met 
with a moſt favourable reception, and occa- 
ſioned the others to be collected. | 
Dr. J. Warton writes, When Gray 
publiſhed his exquiſite Ode on Eton Col- 
lege, his firſt publication, little notice was 
taken of it. The Polyeucte of Corneille, 
which is now accounted to be his maſter- 
piece, when he read it to the literary aſ- 
ſembly held at the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
was not approved. Voiture came the next 
day, and in gentle terms acquainted. him 
. with the unfavourable opinion of the critics. 
Dr. * on this n ſuch ill judges 
were 
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were then the moſt faſhionable wits of 
France. 

It was with great difficulty that Mrs. 
Centlivre could get her Buſy Body per- 
formed. Wilkes threw down his part with 
an oath of deteſtation. Our comic autho- 
reſs fell on her knees, and wept: Her tears, 
and not her wit, prevailed. 

A pamphlet publiſhed in the year 17 38, 
entitled, A Letter to the Society of Book- 
ſellers, on the Method of forming a true 
Judgment of the Manuſcripts of Authors,” 
contains ſome curious literary on 


and is as follows: 
We have known books, hays our writer, 


that in the MS. have been damned, as well 
as others which ſeemed to be ſo, fince, 
after their appearance in the world, they 
have often lain by neglected. Witneſs the 
Paradiſe Loſt of the eke Milton, and the 
Optics of Sir Iſaac Newton, which laſt, tis 
ſaid, had no character or credit here, till 
noticed in France. The Hiſtorical Con- 
nection of the Old and New Teſtament, by 
Shuckford, is alſo reported to have been 
ſeldom enquired after for about a twelve 


month's time; however it made a ſhift, 
Vor. II. F: though 
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though not.without ſome difficulty, to creep 
up to a ſecond edition, and afterwards even 
to a third. And, which is another remark- 
able inſtance, the manuſcript of Dr. Pri- 
deaux's Connection, is well known to have 
been bandied about from hand to hand, 
among ſeveral, at leaſt five or fix, of the 
moſt eminent bookſellers, during the ſpace 
of atvleaſt two years, to no purpoſe, none 
of them undertaking to Print that excellent 
Work. It therefore lay in obſcurity, *till 
Archdeacon Echard, the author's friend, 
ſtrotigly recommended it to Tonſon. It 
was purchaſed, and the publication was 
very ſucceſsful. Robinſon Cruſoe's manu- 
ſcript alſo ran through the whole trade, nor 

would any one print it, though the writer, 

De Foe, was in good repute as an, author. 

One bookſeller at laſt, not remarkable for 

his diſcernment, but very much ſo for 
bis ſpeculative turn, engaged in this " 
lication. This bookſeller got above a thou- _ 
ſand guineas by it; and the bookſellers are 
accumulating money every hour, by edi- 

tions of this work in all ſhapes. The un- 
dertaker of the tranſlation of Rapin, after 


a very con ſiderable part of the work had 
5 been 
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been | publiſhed, was not a little dubious of 
it's ſucceſs, and was ſtrongly inclined to 
drop the defign—lt proved, at laſt, to be a 
moſt profitable literary adventure. 


— 

TUE TURKISH SPY. 

WHATEVER may be the defects of the 
Turkiſh Spy, the author has ſhewn one 
uncommon merit, by having opened a new 
ſpecies of compoſition, and which has been 
purſued by other writers with inferior ſuc- 
ceſs, if we except the charming Perſian 
Letters of Monteſquieu. The Turkiſh Spy, 
is a book which has delighted us in our 
childhood, and to which we can ſtill recur 
with pleaſure. But its ingenious author is 
unknown to three parts of his admirers. 
In Mr. Boſwell's Life of Johnſon is this 
dialogue concerning the writer of the Turk- 
iſh Spy. B. Pray, Sir, is the Turkiſh 
Spy a genuine book ? J. No, Sir. Mrs. 
Manley in her life, ſays, that her Father 
wrote the two firſt volumes; and in another 


Bock, 6 Dunton' s Life and Errours, we 
| £7 ; fand 
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find that the reſt was written by one Sault, 
at two guineas a ſheet, under the directions 
of Dr. Midgeley.“ Vol. iii. p. 452. 
I do not know on what authority Mrs. 
Manley advances that her father was the 
author ; but this lady was never nice in 
detailing facts. Dunton indeed gives ſome 
information in a very looſe manner. He 
tells us, p. 242, that it is probable, by rea- 
ſons which he inſinuates, that one Bradſhaw, 
a hackney author, was the writer of. the 
Turkiſh Spy. This man, probably, was 
engaged by Dr. Midgeley to tranſlate the 
volumes as they appeared, at the rate of 404. 
per ſheet. On the whole, all this proves 
at leaſt how little the author was known 
while the volumes were publiſhing, and 
that he was as little known at preſent by 
the extract from Mr. Boſwell. 
The i ingenious writer of the Turkifh Spy 
is John Paul Marana, an Italian; fo that the 
Turkiſh Spy is juſt as real a perſonage as 
Cid Hamet, from whom Cervantes ſays 
he had his hiſtory of Don Quixote. Ma- 
rana had been impriſoned for a political 
conſpiracy ; after his releaſe he retired ta 
Monaco, where he wrote the. hiſtory of the 
plot, 
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plot, which is ſaid to be valuable for many 
curious particulars, Marana was at once a 
man of letters and of the world, and what 
is ſuperior, a man of genius. He had long 
wiſhed to reſide at Paris; in that aſſemblage 
of taſte and luxury his talents procured him 
patrons. It was during his reſidence there 
that he produced his Turkiſh Spy. By this 
ingenious contrivance he gave the hiſtory of 
the laſt age. He diſcovers a rich memory 
and a lively imagination ; but critics have 
faid, that he touches every thing, and pene- 
trates nothing. His three firſt volumes 
greatly pleaſed, the reſt are inferior. Plu- 
tarch, Seneca, and Pliny, were his favourite 
authors. He lived in a philoſophical me- 
diocrity ; and in the laſt years of his life re- 
tired to his native Pony; where he * 
in 1693. | 

Charpentier gave the firſt particular of 
this ingenious man. Even in his time the 
volumes were read as they came out, while 
its author remained unknown. Charpen- 
tier's proof of the author is indiſputable ; 
for he preſerved the following curious certi- 
ficate, written in Marana's own hand-writ- 


ing. 


Fs. I the 
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I the under-written John Paul Marana, 
author of a manuſcript Italian volume, inti- 
tled, © L'Eſploratore Turco, tomo ferzo, 
acknowledge that Mr. Charpentier, ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor to reviſe , 
the ſaid manuſcript, has not granted me 
his certificate for printing the ſaid manu- 
ſcript, but on condition to reſcind four paſ- 
ſages. The firſt beginning, &c. By this 
J promiſe to ſuppreſs from the ſaid manu- 
ſcript the places above marked, ſo that there 
ſhall remain no veſtige ; ; fince, without 
agreeing to this, the ſaid certificate would 
not have been granted to me by the faid 
Mr. Charpentier ; and for ſurety of the 
above, which I acknowledge to be true, 
and which I promiſe punctually to execute, 
I have ſigned the preſent writing, Paris, 
28th September, 1686. 

„ Far MAKANG, 


This. paper ſerves as a curious inſtance, 
in what manner the cenſors of books clip- 


ped the wings of genius, when it was found 
too daring or excurſive. 


— The reſcindings of the Cenſor appear 
to be marked by - Marana in the printed 


work. 
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work. We find more than once, chaſms 
with theſe words: The beginning of hit 
letter is wanting in the Italian tranlation; 3 
the original paper being torn. 


GPENSER, JONSON, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


TuE characters of theſe three great Ut 
ters of Engliſh poetry are ſketched by Ful- 
ler, in his Worthies of England. i is a 
literary morſel that muſt not be paſſed by. 
The criticiſms of thoſe who lived in or 
near the times when authors flouriſhed 
merit our obſervation. They ſometimes 
elicit a ray of intelligence, which later opi- 
nions do not always give. 

He obſerves on SPENSER— The many 
Cbauceriſins uſed (for I will not ſay affected 
by him) are thought by the ignorant to be 
blemiſhes, known by the learned to be beau- 
ties to his book; which notwithſtanding 
had been more SALEABLE, if more con- 
formed to our modern language. 

On JonsoN—* His parts were not ſo 


ready t run of tbemſelves, as able to anſwer 
14 the 
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the ſpur; ſo that it may be truly ſaid of him, 

that he had an elaborate wit, wrought out 
by his own induſtry. He would // filent in 
learned company, and ſuck in {befides wine 
their ſeveral humours into his obſervation. 
What was ore in others, he was able to refine 
himſelf. 

* He was paramount in the e part 
of poetry, and taught the ſtage an exact 
conformity to the laws of comedians. His 
comedies were above the Volge (which are 
only tickled with downright obſcenity) and 
took not ſo well at the fir? froke, as at the 
rebound, when beheld the ſecond time ; yea, 
they will endure reading, ſo long as either 
ingenuity or learning are faſhionable in our 
nation. If his later be not ſo ſpriteful and 
vigorous as his firſt pieces, all that are old 
will, and all who defire to be old ſhould, 
excuſe him therein,” 

On SHAKESPEARE—* He was an emi- 
nent inſtance of the truth of that rule, poeta 
non fit, fed naſcitur ; one is not made, but 
born a poet. Indeed his karning was but 
very | little; ſo that as Corniſb diamonds are 
not poliſhed by any lapidary, but are point- 
ed and {moothed even as they are taken out 


of 
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of the earth, ſo Nature itſelf was all the art 
which was uſed upon him. 2 

Many were the wit-combats betwixt 
him and Ben Jonſon, which two I be. 
hold like a Spaniſb great galleon, and an 
Enghſh man of war. Maſter Jonſon (like 
the former) was built far higher i in learn- 
ing; /o/id, but flow in his performances, 
Shakeſpeare, with the Engliſh man of war, 
lefler in 4u/k, but lighter in ſailing, could 
turn with all tides, and take advantage of 
all winds, by the quickneſs of his wit and 
invention.“ 


BEN JONSON. 


BEN Jonsox, like moſt celebrated wits, 
was very unfortunate in conciliating the 
affections of his brother writers. He cer- 
tainly poſſeſſed a great ſhare of arrogance, 
and was defirous of ruling the realms of 
Parnafſus with a deſpotic ſceptre. That 
he was not always fucceſsful in his theatri- 
cal compoſitions, is evident from his abuſ- 
ing, in their title-page, the actors and the 
public, In this he has been imitated by 

| Frelding. 
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Fielding. 1 have collected the following 
three ſatyric odes, written when the re- 
ception of his New-Inn, or The Light 
Heart,” warmly exaſ perated the irritable diſ- 
poſition of our poet. 

Hie printed the title in the Ang 
manner: 

New- Inn, or The Light Heart, a 
Comedy never acted, but moſt ne gligently 
played by ſome, the king's ſervants; and 
more ſqueamiſhly beheld and cenſured by 
others, the king's ſubjects, 1629. Now at 
laſt ſet at liberty to the readers, his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants and ſubjects, to be judged, 

1631. 

At the end of this play he publiſhed the 
following Ode, in which he threatens to 

quit the ſtage for ever; and turn at once à 
Horace, an Anacreon, and a Pindar. 


The juſt indignation the author took at 
the vulgar cenſure of his play, begat 95 
n. Ode to himſelf, 


© Come, leave the loathed Rage, 
And the more loathſome age : 
Where pride and impudence (in faſhion kait) 
Uſurp the chair of wit! 
. Inditing 
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Inditing and arraigning every day 
Something they call a play. 
Let their faſtidious, vaine 
Commiſſion of the brajne 
Run on, and rage, ſweat, cenſure, and eandemn 3 
They were not made for thee, leſs thou for them. 


© Say that thou RP them wheat, 
And they will acorns eat: 
*Twere ſimple fury, ſtill, thyſelf to waſte 
On ſuch as have no taſte ! 
To offer them a ſurfet of pure bread, 
Whoſe appetites are dead ! 
No, give them graines their fill, 
Huſks, draff, to drink and ſwill. 
If they love lees, and leave the luſty wine, 
Enyy them not their palate, with the ſwine, 


© No doubt ſome mouldy tale 
Like PErICLEs “; and ſtale 
As the ſhrieve's cruſts, and naſty as his fiſh- 
Scraps, out of every diſh 
Thrown forth, and rak't into the common-tub, 
May keep up the play-club : 
There ſweepings do as well 
As the beſt order'd meale. 
For who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 
Needs ſet them but the almes-baſket of wit. 


This play, Langbaine Tays, is written by Shake- 
ſpeare. 5 
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© And much good do't you then, 
Braye pluſh and velvet men 
Can feed on orts, and fafe in your ſtage clothes, | 
Dare quit, upon your oathes, 
The ſtagers, & the ſtage-wrights too (your peers) 
Of larding your large ears 
With their foul comic ſocks, 
Wrought upon twenty blocks : 
Which if they're torn, and turn'd, and patch'd enough, 
The gameſters ſhare your guilt, & you their ſtuff. 


Leave things fo proſtitute, 
And take the Alczick lute, 
Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon's lyre; 
Warm thee by Pindar's fire; 
And tho” thy nerves be ſhrunk, and bloed be cold, 
E're years have made thee old, 
Strike that diſdainful heat | 
Throughout, to their defeat; 
As curious fools, and envious of thy ftrain, 
May, bluſhing, ſwear no palſy's in wy brain ®, 5. 


© But when they hear thee fing 
'The glories of thy king, 
His zeal to God, and his juſt awe o're men ; 
They may blood-ſhaken then, 
Feel ſuch a fleſh- quake to poſſes their powers, | 
As they ſhall cry like owrs 
In ſound of peace, or wars, 
No harp ere hit the ſtars, 
In tuning forth the acts of his ſweet raign, 
And raiſing Charles his chariot 'bove his wain,? 


He had the palſy at that time. 


This 
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This Magiſterial Ode (as Langbaine 
calls it) was anſwered by Mr. Owen 
Feltham, (author of the Reſolves) who has 
written with great ſatiric acerbity the retort 
courteous: his character of this poet ſhould. 


be attended to. 


* An Anſwer to the Ops, ©« Come, leave the — 
Stage, &c.“ 


Come, leave this ſawcy way 
Of baiting thoſe that pay 
Dear for the fight of your declining wit: 
*Tis known it is not fit 
That a fale poet, juft contempt once thrown, 
Should cry up thus his own. 
I wonder by what dower, 
Or patent, you had power E 
From all to rape a judgment. Let 't ſuffice, 
Had you been modeſt, y'ad been granted wile, 


© *Tis known you can do well, 
And that you do excell 
As a tranſlator ; but when things require 
A genius, and fire, 
Not kindled heretofore by others pains, 
As oft y'ave wanted brains 
And art to ſtrike the white, 
- As you have levell'd right: 
Yet if men- vouch not things apocryphal, 
You bellow, rave, and ſpatter round your gall. 


Jug, 
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© Jug, Pierce, Peek, Fly e, and all 
Tour jeſts ſo nominal. 

Are things ſo far beneath an able brain, 5 
As they do throw a ſtain 

Thro' all th* unlikely plot, and do ales 

As deep as PERIcI ES. 

Where yet there is not laid 

Before a chamber - maĩd | 

Diſcourſe ſo weigh'd +, as might have ſerv'd of old 

For ſchools, when they of love and valour told. 


© Why rage, then? when the ſhow - 

Should judgment be, and know- tf 
ledge, there are pluſh who ſcorn to drudge 
Por ſtages, yet can judge 
Not only poets loofer lines, but wits, 
And all their perquifits. 
A gift as rich as high 

Is noble poeſie: 

Yet tho' in ſport it be for kings a play, 
*Tis next mechanicks wes it works for pay. 


© Alezus late had none, 
Nor looſe Anacreon | 
Ere taught ſo bold aſſuming of the bays 
When they deſerv'd no praiſe. 
To rail men into approbatiorn 
Is new to your's alone ; 
And proſpers not: For know, . 
Fame is as coy, as yn 


The names of ſeveral of Jonſon's aten Perſons, 
+ New Inn, Act III. Scene 2.— Act IV. Scene 4. 


t This break was purpoſely deſigned by the port, to ex- 
poſe that awkward one in Ben's third ſtanza. 1 
an 
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Can be diſdainful; and who dares to ptove 
A rape on her, ſhall gather ſcorn, not love. 


Leave then this humour vain, 
And this more humorous ftrain, 
Where ſelf-conceit, and choler of the blood, 
Eclipſe what elſe is good : 
Then, if you pleaſe thoſe raptures high to a 
Whereof you boaſt ſo much ; 
And but forbear your crown 
Till the world puts it on: | 
No doubt, from all you may amazement draw, 
Since braver theme no Phcebus eyer ſaw.” 


To conſole dejected Ben for this juſt re- 
primand, Randolph, one of the adopted 
poetical ſons of Jonſon, addreſſed him with 
all that warmth of grateful affection which 
a man of genius ſhould have felt on the 


occaſion. 


An Anſwer to Mr. Ben Jonſon” s Oox, to perſuade 
him not to leave the Stage. 


——— 
c Ben, do not leave the ſtage 


*Cauſe tis a loathſome age; 
For pride and impudence will grow too bold, 
When they ſhall hear it told 
They frighted thee: Stand high as is thy cauſe, 
Their hiſs is thy applauſe ; 


More 
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More juſt were thy diſdain, 
Had they approv d thy vein : 
So thou for them, and they for thee were born; 
They to incenſe, and thou as much to ſcorn. 


II. 


Will't thou engroſs thy ſtote 
Of wheat, and pour no more, 
Becauſe their bacon- brains have ſuch a taſte, 
As more delight in maſt: 
No! ſet them forth a board of dainties, full 
As thy beſt muſe can cull; 
Whilſt they the while do pine 
And thirſt, midft all their wine. 
What greater plague can hell itſelf deviſe, 
Than to be willing thus to tantalize ! 


"- 


Thou eanſt not find them ſtuff, 
That will be bad enough 


To pleaſe their pallates : let em them refuſe, 


For ſome pye-corner muſe ; 
She is too fair an hoſteſs, twere a fin 
For them to like thine Inn: 
Twas made to entertain 
Gueſts of a nobler ſtrain; 
Yet if they will have any of thy ſtore, | 
Give them ſome ſcraps, and ſend them from thy dore, 


* 
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IV. 
And let thoſe things in pluſh 
Till they be taught to bluſh, 
Like what they will, and more contented be 
With what Broom * ſwept from thee. 
I know thy worth, and that thy lofty ſtrains 
Write not to cloaths, but brains : 
But thy great ſpleen doth riſe, 
*Cauſe moles will have no eyes: 
This only in my Ben T faulty find, 
He's angry, they'll not ſee him that are blind. 


= V. 
© Why fhou'd the ſcene be mute 
Cauſe thou canſt touch thy lute, 
And ſtring thy Horace? Let each muſe of nine 
Claim thee, and ſay, th art mine. 
*T were fond, to let all other flames expire, 
Too fit by Pindar's fire: 
For by ſo ſtrange neglect 
I ſhould myſelf ſuſpect 
Thy palſie 4, were as well thy brain's diſeaſe, 
TD could ſhake thy muſe which way they pleaſe, 


VI. 
© And tho' thou well canſt fing 
The glories of thy king, 
And on the wings of verſe his chariot beas 
9 heaven, and fix it there; 


His man, Richard Broome, wrote with ſucceſs ſeveral 
comedies. He had been the amanuenſis or attendant of 
Jonſon, The epigram made againſt Pope for the aſſiſtance 
W. Broome gave him, appears to have been borrowed from 
this pun. Johnſon has inſerted it in Broome's Life. 


+ He had the pally at that time. CE 
You. I. K Yet 


* 
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Yet let thy muſe as well ſoche raptures raiſe, 
To pleaſe him, as to praiſe. 
I would not have thee chuſe 
Only a treble muſe ; 
But have this envious, ignorant age to know, 
Thou that canſt ſing ſo high, canſt reach as low.“ 


anne 


Tux RE is ſomething fo peculiarly ſtrik- 
ing in Milton's preface. to his book written 


in anſwer to the celebrated Eikon Baſilike 
of Charles the Firſt, that the reader will 


not be diſpleaſed to have the initial para- 
graph tranſcribed; I give it as an inſtanee 
of that noble confidence in his abilities, 
which, in common with other ſuperior 
minds, he poſſeſſed; as alſo for that elevated 
though bitter ſtyle concerning moharchs, 
which, as a republican, he was prompted 
to employ. 
I 0 diſcant on the EP INNS of a per- 
ſon, fallen from ſo high a dignity, who hath 
alſo paid his final debt to Nature and his 
faults, is neither of itſelf a thing commend- 
able, nor the intention of this difcourfe.- 
8. Neither 


1 | 
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Neither was it fond ambition, or the vanity 
to get a name, preſent, or with poſterity, 
by writing againſt a king; I never was ſo 
thirſty after fame, nor ſo deſtitute of other 
bopes, and means, better, and more certain to 
attain it. For kings have gained glorious 
titles from their favourers by writing againſt 
private men, as Henry VIII. did againſt 
Luther; but no man ever gained much 
honour by writing againſt a king, as not 
uſually meeting with that force of argument 
in ſuch courtly antagoniſts, which to con- 
vince might add to his reputation. Kings 
moſt commonly, though ſtrong in legions, 
are but weak at arguments; as they who 
ever have accuſtomed from the cradle to 
uſe their will only as their right hand, their 
reaſon always as their left. Whence un- 
expectedly conſtrained to that kind of com- 
bat, they powee but weak and POP adver- 
ris.” - - 
Dr. Warton has obſerved on * cloſe of 
a Latin Ode of Milton (ad Johannem Rou- 
ſeium, 1646) that he there utters a kind 
of prophecy, importing, that however he 
may be at preſent traduced, yet poſterity 
will applaud his work.“ Vet there was a 
< | _ 7 tune; 
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time, ſo late in his life as his ſecretaryſhip 
to Cromwell, that his fame was ſo little 
known, that the Swediſh ambaſſador com- 


plained of his buſineſs being delayed, 
owing to one Mr. Milton, a blind man. 


ARIOSTO AND TASSOQO. 


Or Arioſto and Taſſo, I conceive the 
firſt to diſplay an original, an extravagant, 
but a delightful genius; the other a regular, 
claſſical, and beautiful taſte. One would 
have expected that Arioſto would have 
been the favourite of the people, and Taſſo 
of the critics. I am aſſured by a native, 
that in Venice it is very common to hear the 
gondoliers, and others, ſing paſſages which 
are generally taken from Taſſo, and rarely 
from Arioſto. A different fate I imagined 
would have attended the poet, who has been 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of © The Drvme.' 
Il have been told, by an Italian man of 
letters, that this circumſtance ariſes from 
the relation which Taſſo's poem bears to 
Turkiſh affairs; as many of the comman 


people 
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people have paſſed into Turkey, either 
through accident, or wars. Beſides that the 
long antipathy exiſting between the Vene- 
tians and the Turks, gives additional force 
to the patriotic poetry of Taſſo. 

The Academia della Cruſca gave a publie 
preference to Arioſto. This, as was natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, irritated certain critics, and 
none more than Chapelain, who could 74e 
the regularity of Taſſo, but not fee! the 
brave diſorder of Arioſto. He could not 
approve of thoſe writers, 


© Who ſnatch a Grace beyond the reach of Art.” 


On this occaſion he writes to a friend, 

* I thank you for the ſonnet which your in- 
dignation dictated, at the Academy's pre- 
ference of Arioſto to Taſſo. This judg- 
ment is overthrown by the confeſſions of 
many of the Cruſcanti, my aſſociates. It 
would be tedious to enter into its diſcuſ- 
ſion; but it was paſſion and not equity 
that prompted that deciſion. We confeſs 
that, as to what concerns invention and pu- 
rity of language, Arioſto has eminently the 
advantage over Taſſo; but majeſty, pomp, 
numbers, and ſtyle truly ſublime, united to 
K 3 a regular 
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a regular deſign, raiſe the latter ſo much 
above the — that no compariſon can 
fairly exiſt.” 
What Chapelain ſays | is perhaps juſt ; 
though I did not know that Arioſto's lan- 
guage was purer than Taſſo's. The opi- 
nion of this critic, however, would not be 
more regarded here than it was by the Aca- 
demy. Ariofto is the Shakeſpeare of Italy; 
Taſſo may be ſaid to be the Gray. Shake- 
ſpeare delights all, though he muſt occa- 
fionally offend a correct taſte : Gray can 
only be reliſhed by the ſelect few, who are 
admitted to the ſecret councils of the 
Muſes. e 
It is an odd conceit of an Italian, who hos 
given the name of April to Ariaſto, becauſe 
it is the ſeaſon of fowers ; and that of Sep- 
tember to Taſſo, which is that of fruits, 
How uncandid and ridiculous is it to form 
compariſons between ſublime geniuſes, while 
each has a diſtinct character! Let us then 
cull our flowers, and feaſt on our fruits, 
without idle ſpeculations. 
Boileau, ſome time before his death, 
was aſked by a critic, if he had repented of 
his celebrated deciſion concerning the me- 


rits 
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rits of Taſſo, whom ſome Italians had com- 
pared with thoſe of Virgil? This had 
awakened the vengeance of Boilean, who 
hurled his bolts at the violators of claſſical 
majeſty. It is ſuppoſed that he was igno- 
rant of the Italian language; no poſitive 
marks of his knowledge can be traced in 
his works; I find one or two quotations, 
but when an author quotes from another 
language, it does not prove his knowledge 
of that language. By ſome expreſſions uſed 
by Boileau in the following anſwer, which 
he made to the critic, one may be led to 
think he was not ignorant of the Italian. 
have (he anſwered) * fo little changed 
my opinion, that in a re-peru/al lately of 
Taſſo, I was ſorry that I had not more 
amply explained myſelf on this ſubject in 
ſome of my reflections on Longinus. I 
ſhould have begun by acknowledging that 
Taſſo had a ſublime genius, of great 
compaſs, with happy diſpoſitions for the 
higher poetry. But when I came to the 
uſe he made of his talents, I ſhould have 
ſhewn that judicious diſcernment rarely 
prevailed in his- works. That in the greater 
part of his narrations, he attached himſelf 
K 4 to 
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to the agreeable oftener than to the juſt. 
That his deſcriptions are almoſt always 
0 overcharged with ſuperfluous ornaments. 
That in painting the ſtrongeſt paſſions, 
and in the midſt of the agitation they ex- 
cite, frequently he degenerates into witti- 
ciſms, which ſuddenly deſtroy the pathetic. 
That he abounds with images of tos florid 
a kind; affected turns; conceits and fri- 
volous thoughts, which, far from being 
adapted to his Jeruſalem, could hardly be 
ſupportable in his Aminta. So that all 
this, oppoſed to the gravity, the ſobriety, 
the majeſty of Virgil, what is it, but tinſel 
compared with gold? 
It muſt be acknowledged, that this paſ- 
fave, which is to be found in the Hiſtoire de 
Academie, t. ii. p. 276, may ſerve as an 
excellent commentary on our poet's well- 
known cenſure. The merits of Taſſo are 
exactly diſcriminated; and this particular 


criticiſm muſt be valuable to the lovers of 
poetry. 
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_ Few philoſophers were more deſerving 
of the title than BayLe. The account of 
his laſt hour ſhews with what Socratic in- 
trepidity he encountered the formidable 
approach of death. On the evening pre- 
ceding his deceaſe, he wrote till midnight. 
When the printer came in the morning for 
a proof, he ſtill retained ſufficient preſence 
of mind to point to where it laid; yet then 


was death fixed on his countenance, and his 


throat rattled : his diſſolution was taking 
place as rapidly as poſſible, The affrighted 
printer ran out for aſſiſtance; no ſervant 
was found ; and when at length they came 
to the bed of Bayle, the Philoſo pher was no 
more |! 

The irritability of genius is forcibly cha- 
racteriſed by this circumſtance in his literary 
life, When a cloſe friendſhip had united 
him to Jurieu, he laviſhed on him the moſt. 
flattering eulogiums. He was the hero of 
his Republic of Letters. Enmity ſucceeded 
to 
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to friendſhip; Jurieu is then continually 
quoted in his Critical Dictionary, when- 
ever an occaſion offers to give inſtances of 
groſs blunders, palpable contradictions, and 
inconcluſive arguments. This inequality 
of ſentiment and inconſiſtent malignity may 
be ſanctioned by the ſimilar conduct of 
a Saint! Racine tells us, that St. Jerome 
praiſed Rufinus as the moſt learned man 
of his age, while his friend; but when 
the fame Rufinus joined his adverſary 
Origen, he called him one of the moſt ig- 
norant | 

As a logician he had no ſuperior, ac- 
_ cording to Voltaire. The beſt logician will, 
however, frequently deceive himſelf. Bayle 
(obſerves D'Artigny) made long and cloſe 
arguments to ſhew that La Motte le Vayer 
never could have been a preceptor to the 
king. But all his reaſonings are overturned 
by the fact being given in the hiſtory of the 
Academy, by Peliſſon. 
Baſnage faid of Bayle, that be read much 
by his fingers. He meant that he ran over 
a book more than he read it; and that he 
had the art of always falling upon that 
which was moſt eſſential and curious in the 
book he examined. 


There 
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There are heavy hours, in which the 
mind of a man of letters is unhinged; 
when the intellectual faculties loſe all their 
elaſticity, and when nothing but the ſimpleſt 
actions are adapted to their enfeebled ſtate. 
At ſuch hours it is recorded of the great 
Mendelſohn, that he would ſtand at his 
window, and count the tiles of bis neigh- 
bour's houſe. An anonymous writer has 
told of Bayle, that he would frequently 
wrap himſelf in his cloak, and haſten to 
public places where mountebanks reſorted ; 
and that this was one of his chief amuſe- 
ments. He is ſurprized that ſo great a 
philoſopher ſhould delight in fo trifling an 
object. This obſervation is not injurious 
to the character of Bayle, it only proves 
that the writer himſelf was no philoſopher. 
The Monthly Reviewer, in noticing this 
article, has continued this ſpeculation, by 
giving two intereſting anecdotes, which I 
will not injure by altering. He writes, The 
obſervation concerning heavy hours, and 
the want of elaſticity in the intellectual 
faculties of men of letters, when the mind is 
fatigued, and the attention blunted by in- 
ceſſant labour, reminds us of what is related 
by perſons who were acquainted with the 
late 
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late ſagacious magiſtrate Sir John Fielding; 
who, when fatigued with attending to 
complicated caſes, and perplexed with diſ- 
cordant depoſitions, uſed to retire to a- 
little cloſet in a remote and tranquil part 
of the houſe, to reſt his mental powers, 
and ſharpen perception. He told a great 
phyſician now living, who complained of 
the diſtance of places, as cauſed by the great 
extenſion of London, that he (the phyſi- 
cian) would not have been able to viſit fo 
many patients to any purpoſe, if they had 
reſided nearer to each other; as he could 
have had no time either to 4 or to reſt 
his mind.” 

Our excellent logician was little accuſ- 


paſſed in laborious ſtudies. He had ſo 
much ſimplicity in his nature, that he would 
ſpeak on anatomical ſubjects before the 
ladies with as much freedom as before ſur- 
geons. When they inclined their eyes to 
the ground, and while ſome even bluſhed, 
he would then enquire if what he ſpoke 
was indecent ; and when they told him ſo, 
he ſmiled and ſtopt. His habits of life 
were, however, extremely pure; he pro- 

bably _ 


tomed to poliſhed ſociety; his life was 
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dably left himſelf little leifure © Zo fall into 
temptation.” 

Bayle knew nothing of geometry, and as 
Le Clerc informs us, acknowledged that he 
could never comprehend the demonſtration 
of the firſt problem in Euclid. This was 
not to be expected from ſo penetrating and 
accurate a mind. 

When Fagon, an eminent vhipficias, was 
conſulted on the illneſs of our ſtudent, 
he only preſcribed a particular regimen, 
without the uſe of medicine. He cloſed 
his conſultation by a compliment remark- 
able for its felicity. I ardently wiſh (he 
ſaid) one could ſpare this great man all this 
conſtraint, and that it were poſſible to find 
a remedy as ſingular, as the merit of him for 
whom it is aſked,” Bayle died before the 

preſcription was received. | 

Voltaire has ſaid of Bayle, that * his 
own confeſſion, his real value might be re- 
duced into one volume; for Bayle himſelf 
ſaid, that he would not have made his Dic- 
tionary exceed a folio volume, had he writ 
ten only for himſelf, and not for the book- 
ſellers. This anecdote of Bayle, D'Argens, 
in one of his multifarious publications, Re- 


Hexion far le Gout, would diſcredit, becauſe 
Voltaire 
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Voltaire had it from a perſon whoſe literary 
veracity was very ſuſpicious. D'Argens 
entertained a different opinion to that of 
Voltaire; and adds, that when in Holland 
he had a long converſation with Voltaire, 
reſpecting our author, the reſult of it was, 
that after Voltaire had defended his opinion 
with his accuſtomed wit and 1 ingenuity, they 
parted as they met; D'Argens by his mode 
of argument convinced that Bayle's merit 
could not be compriſed in leſs than three 
folio volumes, and Voltaire perſiſting in his 
firſt deciſion. 

D'Argens' opinion is not without founda- 
tion. Bayle's Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres are a model of periodical: cri- 
ticiſm ; lively, exact, and full of that Attic 
ſalt which gives a piquancy to the diſqui- 
ſitions of criticiſm. His Dictionary, with 
all its human faults, i is a work which muſt 

laſt with literature itſelf. 
His other productions have claims to our 
attention: is it poſſible to read his Thoughts 
on Comets, and complain of laſſitude? The 
mind of Bayle is always acute; but what is 
ſtill more engaging, it communicates enter- 
tainment. His ſceptre of criticiſm is em- 
belliſhed with flowers. 


CERVANTES, 


. 
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EvERY trifling information concerning 
a great man, to his admirers ceaſes to be 
ſuch. I find in the Segraiſiana, p- 83, this 
authentic anecdote concerning the inimita- 


ble Cervantes. 


M. du Boulay accompanied the F rench 
ambaſſador to Spain, when Cervantes was 
yet alive. He has told me, that the am- 
baſador one day complimented Cervantes 
on the great reputation he had acquired by 
his Don Quixote; and that Cervantes 
whiſpered in his ear, Had it not been for 
the Inquiſition, J ſhould have made my 
book much more entertaining.” | 
Cervantes (ſays Segrais i in another place) | 
was, as is well known, at the battle of Le- 
panto, where he was wounded and enſlaved. 
He has given his own hiſtory in Don Quix- 
ote. He was known at the court of Spain. 
but he did not receive thoſe favours which 
ee have been expected ; he was neglect- 
.— His firſt volume is the fineſt; and his 


deſign 
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deſign was to have finiſhed there; but he 
could not reſiſt the importunities of his 
friends, who engaged him to make a ſecond, 
which does not diſplay the ſame force, al- 
though it has many ſplendid paſſages. 
We have loſt many good things of Cer- 
vantes, ,and other writers, becauſe of the 
tribunal of religion and dullnefs. One 
Aonius Palearius was ſenſible of this; and 
faid, © that the Inquiſition was a poignard 
aimed at the throat of literature.” The 
image is ſtriking, and the obſervation juſt ; 
but the ingenious obſerver was in conſe- 
quence 2 * 1 


MAGLIABECHI. 


Ax TONY MAGLIABECH1, who died 
at the age of eighty, was celebrated for his 
great knowledge of books. He has been 
called the Helluo, or the Glutton of Lite- 
rature. His character is ſingular ; for tho 
his life was wholly paſſed i in libraries, being 
librarian to the Duke of Tuſcany, he never 
wrote 
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wrote himſelf. There is a medal in which 
he is repreſented fitting, holding a book in 
his hand, with a great number of others 
ſcattered about him. The inſcription round 
this medal ſignifies that it is not fufficient 
to become learned to have read much, if 
we read without: reflection. This is the 
only remains we have of his pe e ee 
ſition that can be of ſervice to poſterity: A 
ſimple truth indeed, but one that ſhould 
be inſcribed in the y of _ man of 
letters; 1:2 ©:5 

His habits of hw: were e the FR 
Ever among his books, he troubled himſelf 
with no other concern whatever. Although 
he loſt no time in writing himſelf, it is ſup- 
poſed he gave conſiderable aſſiſtance to ſe- 
veral authors who conſulted him. He was 
the editor of various works, and when he 
died left his vaſt collection of books for the 
public uſe. | 

M. Heyman, a colebearad Dutch pro- 
feſſor, has given the following amuſing 
deſcription of our erudite librarian. 

When he was at Florence, he did not fail 
to pay his reſpects to this great man, who 
was conſidered as its ornament. He found 
Vor. II. L him 
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him amongſt his books, of which the num 
ber was prodigious. Two or three rooms 
in the firſt ſtory were crowded with them, 
not only along their fides but piled in heaps 
on the floors ; ſo that it was difficult to fit, 
and more ſo to walk. A narrow ſpace was 
contrived indeed, fo that by walking ſide- 
ways, you might extrieate yourſelf from one 
toom to another. This was nat all ; the 
paſſage below ſtairs was full of books, and 
the ſtaircaſe from the top to the bottom 
was lined with them. When you reached 
the ſecond ftory, you ſaw with aftoniſh- 
ment three tooms, ſimilar to thoſe below, 
equally full; ſo crouded that two beds 
in theſe chambers were alſo crammed with 
This apparent confuſion did not, how- 
ever, hinder Magliabechi from immediately 
finding the books he wanted. He knew 
them all fo well, that even to the leaſt of 
them it was ſufficient to ſee its outſide, to 
ſay what it was; and indeed he read them 
day and night, and never loſt fight of any. 
He eat on his books, he ſlept on his books, 
and quitted them as rarely as poſſible. 
During his whale life he only went twice 


from 
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from Florence; once to ſee Fieſoli, which 
is not aboye two leagues diſtant, and- once 
ten miles farther by order of the Grand 
Duke. Nothing could be more ſimple 
than his mode of life ; a few eggs, a little 
bread, and ſome water, were his ordinary 
food. A drawer of his deſk being open, 
Mr. Heyman ſaw there ſeveral eggs, and 
ſome money, which Magliabechi had placed 
there for his daily ufe. But as this drawer 
was generally open, it frequently happened, 
that the ſervants of his friends, or ſtrangers 
who came to ſee him, pilfered ſome of theſe 
things ; and, I ſuppoſe, preferred the money 

to the eggs. 85 
His dreſs was as philoſophical as his re- 
paſts. A black doublet which deſcended 
to his knees; large and long breeches; an 
old patched black cloak; an enormous hat, 
very much worn, and the edges ragged; a 
large neckcloth of coarſe cloth, begrimed 
with ſnuff; a dirty ſhirt, which he always 
wore as long as it laſted, and which the 
broken elbows of his doublet did not con- 
ceal ; and, to finiſh this inventory, a pair of 
ruffles which did not belong to the ſhirt. 
Such was the brilliant dreſs of our learned 
'L.2 Florentine ; 
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Florentine; and in ſuch did he appear 7+ 
the public ſtreets, as well as in his own 
houſe: Let me not forget another circum 
ſtance : to warm his hands he generally 
had a ſtove with fire faſtened to his arms; 
ſo that his clothes were generally ſinged and 
burnt, and his hands fcorched. Excepting 
all this, he had nothing otherwiſe remarka- 
ble about him. He was the beſt man in 
the world; (fays Mr. Heyman) and was ex- 
tremely polite and affable to ſtrangers. | 
He poſſeſſed a ſingular memory, of whicli 
I have given an anecdote in my preceding 
volume. It is ſomewhat uncommon that 
as he was ſo fond of literary food, he did not 
occaſionally dreſs ſome diſhes of his owl 
invention: He indeed ſhould have written 
CuR1ostTIEs or LITERATURE. He was 


a living Cyclopedia, _—_ a dark lan- 
thorn: 


ANGELO POLITIAN: 


ANGELO POLITIAN, an Italian; was one 


Fe of the moſt poliſhed writers of the fifteenth 


century. Baillet has placed him amongſt 
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his celebrated children. The Muſes indeed 
cheriſhed him in his cradle, and the Graces 
hung round it their moſt beautiful wreaths; 
he. was a writer at twelve years of age. 
When he begame profeſſor of the Greek 
language, ſuch were the charms of his lep - 
tures, that one Chalcondylas, a natiye of 
Greece, ſaw himſelf abandoned by his pu- 
pils, who reſorted to the delightfu] diſquiy 
fitions of the elegant Politian. It has been 
acknowledged by crities of various nations, 
that his poetical. verſions frequently excel 
his oxiginals. This happy genius was lodg- 
ed in a moſt unhappy form; nor were his 
morals untainted: it is only in his literary 
compoſitions that he appears perfect. 
 Monnoye, in his edition of the Mena» - 
giana, as a ſpecimen of his Epiſtles, gives a 
tranſlation of his firſt letter, which ſer ves 
as prefatory and dedicatory, The ſame in- 
genious critic has accompanied it with a 
commentary. The letter (as he obſerves) 
is replete with literature, though void of 
pedantry; the aridity of the ſubject is em- 
belliſhed by it's happy turns. It is addreſ- 
ſed to his patron Monſignor Pictro de Me- 
dicis. Perhaps no author has ſo admirably. 
8 L 3 defended 
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defended bitmfelf from the incertitude o 
criticiſm, and the faſtidĩouſneſs of erĩtics. 
His wit and his humour are alike delicate EF 
nothing can he more finiſhed.” Few com- 
poſitions ate ſprinkled with ſuch Attic falt. 
1 mall hazard a verſion ; though fenfible- T 
can retain but few of its exquiſite graces : 
fuch a Pliny requires a Melmoth. It was 

wen about a month dan his death: | 


| 0d 
'-MY * 991 Ve . "13 3 


You have frequently propiieg to ac 
collect my letters; to reviſe and to pudkſn 
them in 4 volume. I have now gathered 
them, that I might not omit” any mark of 
that obedience Which 1 owt to him, on 
vom I reſt all my hopes, and all my pro- 
ſperity. I have not however collected them 
all, becauſe that would have been a mire 
hborions taſk, than to have gathered the 
ſcattered leaves of the Sybil. -It was never, 
indeed, with an intention of forming' my 
letters into one body that I wrote them; 
but metely as occafion prompted; as the 
fubjects preſented themſelves without ſeeks 
ing for them; it is thus I never retained - 
open; oe of - a ey which, leſs-fors 

2g -- tunate, 
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tunate, I think, than the others, were thus 
favqured for the fake of the verſes they 


Tontained. To form however 4 fizeablt 


volume, I have: alſo inſerted ſome written 
by others, but onlythoſe with which ſeve- 
ral ingenious ſcholars favdured me, arid 
which, perhaps, may put the W n 
humour vvith my oo nm. | 
There is one thing, for nb ee wi 
be inclined to cenſure me; that the ſtyle 
of my letters js very une qual; and, to oon 
fels the truth, I did not find myſelf always 
in the fame humour, and the ſame modes 
of expreſſion were not adapted to every 
perſon, and every topic. They will not fail 
then to obſerve, when they read ſuch à di 
verſity. of letters (I mean if they do read 
them) that I have — een 
but (onde. mare) miſcellanies. 
1 hope, my Lord, — this, 
that amongſt ſuch à variety of opinions; 'of 
thoſe; who write letters, and of thoſe who 
15 e precepts how letters ſhould be written 
Full be able td find ſome apology for the 
preſent; eollection. Some, probably, will 
deny that they are ;Ciceronian. - I can an- 
ſwer 2 and not without good authority, 


L 4 that 
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that in epiſtolary compoſition we muſt not 
regard Cicero as a model. Another per- 
hiaps will ſay, that I imitate Cicero. And 
him I will anſwer by obſerving, that I with 
nothing better than to be capable of graſp- 
ing ſomething of this great man, . it 
| but his ſhade. 3 * 4 4, 
Another will wiſh that I had ds 
x little from the manner of. Pliny the ora- 
tor, becauſe. his profound ſenſe and accu- 
racy were greatly eſteemed. - I ſhall oppoſe 
him, by:expreffing my contempt of all the 
writers of the age of Pliny. If it thould 
be obſerved, that I have imitated the man- 
ner of Pliny, I defend myſelf - by. what 
Sidonius Apollinaris, an author who lis by 
no means diſreputable, ſays in commenda- 
tion of his epiſtolary ſtyle. If it is found 
that I reſemble Symmachus, I ſhall not bs 
ſorty. They diſtinguich his expreſſion and 
8 coneiſeneſs. But if I in no wiſe reſemble 
him, I thall confeſs, ene not e 
with his diy manne. 
Will my letters be addi for their 
length ? Plato, Ariftotle, Thuecydides and 
Cicero, have all written long ones. Will 
foe of them be criticiſed for their bre- 


"yy ? 
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vity ? Falledge in my favour the examples 
of Dion, Brutus, Apollenius, Philoſtratus, 
Marcus Antoninus, Aleiphron, Julian, 
Symmachus, and alſo Lucian, who vul garly, 
but falſely, is believed to have been Phalaris. 
I ſhall be cenſured for having treated of 
topics, which are not generally conſidered 
as proper for epiſtolary- compoſition. I 
admit this cenſure, provided while I am con- 
demned, Seneca is alſo condemned. An- 
other will allow of no ſentences in my let- 
ters; TI wilt ſtill juſtify myſelf by Seneca, 
Another, on the contrary, deſires ſenten- 
tious periods; Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis 
ſhall anſwer him for me, who maintains, 
that pointed ſentences ſhould not -be ad- 
mitted into letters. 

If my ſtyle is too Penpäeusssz it is 
preciſely that which Philoſtratus admires. 
If obſcure; ſuch is that of Cicero and At- 
ticus. Negligent; an agreeable negligence 
in letters, is equal to elaborate ornaments. 
Laboured; nothing can be more Proper, 
fince we ſend epiſtles to our friends as a 
kind of preſents. If they diſplay an ar- 
rangement ; Dionyſius maintains, that a 
certain order ſhould always be obſerved. 
If 
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If there is none; Artemon ſays there ſhould 
be none. Now as a good and pure Lati- 
nity has its peculiar taſte, its manners, and 
(to expreſs myſelf thus) its Atticiſms; if in 
this ſenſe a letter ſhall be found not ſuffici · 
ently Attic, ſ much the better; for what 
was Herod the ſophiſt cenſured ? for hav- 
ing been born an Athenian, he affected too 
much to appear one in ſpeaking. Should 
a letter ſeem too Attic, ſtill better; ſince it 
was by diſcovering Theophraſtus, that a 
good old woman of Athens laid hold of a 
word, and ſhamed him, Who was not in- 
deed an Atheniaag. 
Shall one letter by ad! not 9 | 
ſerious ? I love to jeſt, Is another full of 
figures ? Letters being the images. of dif, 
courſe, figures have the effect of. graceful 
actions in converſation. Are they deficient, 
in figures? This is juſt what charaGeriſey 
a letter, this want of figures, Does it diſ- 
cover the genius of the writer? Maſters 
order this. Does it not diſcover it? The 
writer did not think proper to paint him- 
ſelf ; and it is one requiſite in a letter, that 
it ſhould be void of oftentation. ' You ex- 
preſs yourſelf, ſome one will obſerve, in 


common 
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common terms, on common things, and in 
new terms on new things. The diction is 
thus adapted to the ſubject. No, No, be 
will anſwer; it is in common terms you 
expreſs new things, and in new terms com 
mon things. Very well! It is becauſe 1 
have not forgotten an ancient Greek pre- 
cept, which expreſsly recommends this. 
It is thus by attempting to be ambi- 
dexter, I try to ward off attacks. My critics 
will however criticiſe me as they pleaſe. It 
will be ſufficient for me, my Lord, to be 
aſſured of having ſatisfied you, by my lets 
ters, if they are good, or by wy" 3 


they are not ſo. it te 3 
Florence, 1494 8 5 
GRAMMARIANS, 


Tux ancients underftood by the title of 
Grammarian, a ſcholar very different from 
thoſe whom the moderns diſtinguiſh by 
this name. By Grammarian (obſerve the 


learned authors of the Literary Hiſtory of : 


France) they deſcribed a man verſed in 
| literature, 
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literature, who knew to write or ſpeak, 
not only with correctneſs of language, but 
with {kill and elegance. A Grammarian, 
and a ſcholar who taught polite literature, 
were ſynonimouſly expreſſed: it is for this 
reaſon Auſonins gives indifferently the titles 
of Grammarian and Philologiſt, or lovers of 
erudition. In the IVth century, the Cols 
lege of Bourdeaux bore fo ſplendid a repu- 
ration for the number of its Grammarians, 
that the learned of foreign countries croud 
ed there to ſeek for employment; inſomuch 
that the other towns of Gaul; and even 
thoſe of Rome and Conſtantinople, were 
deſirous of havin g its profeſſors, or at leaſt 
ſome of its ſcholars, to teach amongſt them. 
By what appears in Auſonius, the college 
was common to Chriſtians and Pagans; the 
fair ſex alſo frequently took public leſſons 
there. 
No Grammarian or profeſſor of polite 
literature was ever known, howeyer, to ac- 
cumulate a fortune; ſo much did their fate 


reſemble that of the literary men of the pre- 
ſent age!--- The following Awecdote, will 


ſerve as an inſtance. 


Urſulus, 


157 
Vrſulus, a celebrated Grammarian; taught 
grammar at Treves, under the reign of Va- 
lentinian the Firſt. The ſchools were then 
in a flouriſhing ſtate. The court was ge- 
nerally held there; which cireumſtanee 
attracted the moſt able profeſſors, and great 
numbers of ſcholars. Auſonius followed it 
in the character of preceptor to the young 
Gratian (afterwards emperor). He was 
long united in friendſhip with Urſulus; 
and by what appears in the epiſtles of the 
latter, was always deſirous of rendering him 
ſervice. It had long been a cuſtom with 
the emperors, at the commencement of the 
year, to beſtow money, or other preſents, 
on thoſe whom they honoured with their 
notice. The profeſſors who had the care 
of inſtructing youth generally pattook of 
this liberality ; more particularly thoſe who 
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were near the court. It happened one year, 


that Urſulus was forgotten in the diſtribu- 
tion that was made of the largeſſes of the 
emperor ; on which occaſion he had re- 
tourſe to his good friend Auſonius. The 
perplexed manner in which Auſonius ex- 
plains himſelf on the number of crowns 

| which 
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which he obtained for Urſulus, has very 
much embarraſſed the learned. Vet, upon 
the whole, all his ſtudied expreſſions do not 
ſignify any thing more than the number of 
twelve ! Yet this man devoted fix hours of 
every day to the inſtruction of youth in lite- 
rature. 

Grammarian Was a mere title of ber 
nd on excellent writers, as late as the 
ſixteenth century; for as Baillet obſerves, 
Saxo Grammaticus was thus called merely 
for the beauty of his ſtyle; and Thomas 
d Averge, a Neapolitan lawyer, who lived 
in 1580, although he compoſed on no ſub- 
ject but what related to his profeſſion, is 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Grammarian. 


ABRIDGERS. 


T nx preſent article preſents the hiſtory 
of ABRIDGERS ; a kind of literary men, to 
whom the indolence of modern readers 
gives ample employment. 

It would be difficult (obſerve the inge- 


nious Benedictines, whoſe hiſtory we have 
juſt 
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Juſt quoted) to relate all the unhappy con- 
ſequences which ignorance intraduced, and 
the cauſes which produced that i ignorance. 
But we muſt not forget to place in this 
number the mode of reducing, by way of 
abridgment, what the ancients had written 
in bulky volumes. Examples of this prac- 
tice may be obſerved in preceding centu- 
ries, but it was in the fifth that it began to 
be in general uſe. As the number of ſtu- 
dents and readers diminiſhed, authors neg- 
lected literature, and were diſguſted with 
compoſition z for to write is ſeldom done, 
but when the writer entertains the hope of 
finding readers. Inſtead of original authors, 
there ſuddenly aroſe numbers of Abridgers. 
Theſe men, amidſt the prevailing diſguſt 
for literature, imagined they ſhould gratify 
the public by introducing a mode of read- 
ing works in a few hours, which otherwiſe 
could not be done in many months ; and, 
obſerving that the bulky volumes of the 
ancients lay buried in duſt, without any one 
condeſcending to examine them, the diſa- 
greeable neceſſity inſpired them with. an 
invention that might bring thoſe works and 
themſelves into public notice, by the care 


they 


tion, and dreſſed them in their own ſtyle. 
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they took of renovating them. This they 
imagined to effect by forming abridgments 
4 theſe pondrous volumes. 

All theſe Abridgers, however, did not 
follow the ſame mode. Some contented 
themſelves with making a mere abridgment 
of their authors, by employing their own 
expreſſions, or by inconſiderable alterations. 
Others compoſed thoſe abridgments in 
drawing them from various authors, but 
from whoſe works they only took what 
appeared to them moſt worthy of obferva- 


Others again, having before them ſeveral 
authors who wrote on the ſame ſubject, 
took paſſages from each, united them, and 
thus formed a new work. Theſe laſt exe- 
cuted their defign by digeſting in common- 
places, and under various titles, the moſt 
valuable parts they could collect, from the 
beſt authors they read. To theſe laſt inge: 
nious ſcholars, we owe the reſcue of many 
valuable fragments of antiquity. They 
happily preſerved the beſt maxims; the cha- 
rafters of perſons, deſcriptions, and any other 
ſubjects Wen they found intereſting in 


their ſtudies. | 
There 
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There have been learned men who have 


cenſured theſe Abridgers, as the cauſe of 
our having loſt ſo many excellent entire 
works of the ancients; for poſterity becom- 
ing leſs ſtudious, was ſatisfied with theſe 
extracts, and neglected to preſerve the origi- 
nals, whoſe voluminous fize was leſs at- 
tractive. Others on the contrary ſay, that 
theſe Abridgers have not been ſo prejudi- 
cial to literature, as ſome have imagined z 
and that had it not been for their care, 
which ſnatched many a periſhable fragment 
from that ſhipwreck of letters, which the 
barbarians occaſioned, we ſhould perhaps 
have had no works of the ancients re- 
maining. __ 
BAYLE gives very excellent advice to 
an Abridger, when he ſhews that Xiphilin, 
in his Abridgment of Dion, takes no notice 
of a circumſtance very material for enter- 
ing into the character of Domitian; and 
which was the recalling the empreſs Do- 
mitia after having turned her away for her 
intrigues with a player. By omitting this fact 
in his Abridgment (and which is diſcover- 
ed through Suetonius) Xiphilin has evinced 
(he ſays) a bad taſte; for Domitian's ill qua- 
Vox. II. M lives 
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lities are much better expoſed, when it is 
known that he was mean-ſpirited enough to 
reſtore to the dignity of empreſs the pro- 
ſtitute of a player. 

Abridgers, Compilers, and even Tranſ- 
lators, in the preſent faſtidious age, are 
alike regarded with contempt; yet to form 
their works with ſkill requires an exertion 
of judgment, and frequently of taſte, of 
which their contemners appear to have no 
conception. It is the great misfortune of 
ſuch literary labours, that even when 
performed with ability, the learned will not 
be found to want them, and the unlearned 


want the diſcernment, which is neceſſary 
to give them a juſt value. 


PROFESSORS OF PLAGIARISM AND 
OBSCURITY, 


AMoNG the moſt fingular characters in 
literature, may be ranked thoſe who do not 
bluſh to profeſs publicly its moſt diſhonour- 
able practices. The vender of printed ſer- 
mons imitating MS. is too notorious to 


mention; 
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Hein; he to whom the following anec- 
dotes relate had ſuperior ingenuity. Like 
the famous orator Henley, he formed à 
{ſchool of his own, in which he taught not 
to imitate the beſt authors, but to feal from 
them i 
| Richeſource, a A miſerable declaimer, called 
himſelf, Moderator of the Academy of 
philoſophical Orators:!“ He taught in what 
manner a perſon deſtitute of literary talents 
might become eminent for literature. He 
publiſhed the principles of his art under the 
title of * The Maſk of Orators; or the 
manner of diſguiſing with eaſe all kinds of 
compoſition ; briefs, ſermons; panegyrics, 
funereal orations, dedications, ſpeeches, let- 
ters, paſſages, &e.“ I will give an idea of 
this curious work, for it is little known. 
The author very truely obſerves, that all 
| thoſe who apply themſelves to polite litera- 
ture do not find their own funds always to 
ſupply them with what may be ſucceſsful 
in this great exertion of the mind. For ſuch 
perſons he labours; and teaches them to ga- 
ther, in the gardens of others, thoſe fruits of 
which their own ſterile grounds are deſti- 


tate; but fo artfully to gather, that the 
M 2 public 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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public ſhall not perceive their depredations. 


an ingenious and eaſy mode, which ſome 


or of that of other authors, for their plea- 


ſhould poſſeſs three qualities, probity, capa- 


LITERATURE. 


He dignifies this fine art by the title of 
PLAGIANISM, and it is thus he explains it: 
The Plagianiſm of orators is the art, or 


adroitly employ to change, or diſguiſe, all 
ſorts of ſpeeches of their own compoſition, 


ſure, or their utility; in ſuch a manner that 
it becomes impoſſible even for the author 
himſelf to recogniſe his own work, his own 
genius, and his own ſtyle, ſo ny ſhall 
the whole be diſguiſed. 

Our profeſſor proceeds to form us, in 
what manner we are to manage the whole 
economy of the piece which is to be copied, 
or diſguiſed; and which conſiſts in giving 
a new order to the parts, changing the 
phraſes, words, &c. An orator, for in- 


ſtance, having ſaid, that a plenipotentiary 


city and courage; the plagiariſt, on the con- 
trary, may employ, courage, capacity, and 
provuty. This only for a general rule; for 
It is too ſimple to practiſe frequently. To 
render the art perfect we muſt make it more 
complex, by changing the whole of the ex- 
I preſſions. 
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preſſions. The plagiariſt in place of cou- 
rage will put force, conſtancy, or vigour. 
For probity he may fay religion, virtue, or 
ſincerity. Inſtead of capacity, he may ſub- 
ſtitute erudition, ſufficiency, or ſtience. Or 
he may diſguiſe the whole by ſaying, that 
the Plenipotentiary ſhould be firm, virtuous 
and able. 

The reſt of this uncommon work is 
compoſed of paſſages, extracted from cele- 
brated writers, which are turned into a 
new manner by the plagiariſt ; their beau- 
ties however are never improved by their 
new dreſs. It is certain that ſeveral cele- 
brated writers, when young, particularly 

the famous F lechier, who addreſſed verſes 
to him, . the lectures of this pro- 
feſſor! 

Richeſource became 10 zealous in the 
cauſe of literature, that he publiſhed a 
volume, entitled, The Art of Writing 
and Speaking; or a method of compoſing 
all ſorts of letters, and holding a polite 
converſation.” He concludes his preface 
by advertiſing his readers, that authors who 
may be in want of eſſays, ſermons, letters 


of all Kinds, written pleadings, and verſes, 
M 3 may 


| 
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telligible. Quintilian adds, that the great- 
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may be accommodated by applying tq 
him. 

Our profeſſor was extremely fond of co- 
pious title pages; which I ſuppoſe to be 


very attractive to certain readers; for it is a 


cuſtom which the Richeſources of the day 


fail not to employ. Are there perſons who 
value books by the length of their titles; as 


formerly the ability of a phy/cian was judg- 


ed by the /e of his wig ? 


To this article may be added an account 
of another fingular ſchool, where the pro- 
feſſor taught o&/curity in literary compo- 


ſition | 


I do not believe (fays Charpentier) that 


| thoſe who are unintelligible, are very intel- 


ligent. Quintihan has juſtly obſerved, that 


the obſcurity of a writer is generally in 
proportion to his incapacity. However, as 


there is hardly a defect, which does not find 
partiſans; the ſame author informs us 
of a Rhetorician, who was ſo great an 
admirer of obſcurity, that he always ex- 
horted his ſcholars to preſerve it; and made 


: them correct, as blemiſhes, thoſe paſſages of 


their works, which appeared to him tob in- 
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eſt panegyric they could give to a compo- 
ſition in that ſchool, was to declare, I un- 
derſtand nothing of this piece. One Ly- 
cophron poſſeſſed this taſte, and he pro- 
teſted that he would hang himſelf, if he 
found a perſon who ſhould underſtand his 
poem, called the Prophecy of Caſſandra. 
He ſucceeded ſo well, that this piece has 
been the ſtumbling- block of all the gram- 
marians, ſcholiaſts and commentators; and 
remains inexplicable to the preſent day. 
Such works, Charpentier admirably com- 
pares to thoſe ſubterraneous places, where 
the air is ſo thick and ſuffocating, that it 
extinguiſhes all torches. 

On ſuch ſingularities of taſte, there is no 
reaſoning ; it is ſufficient to record them. 


* 


ILITERARY GERMANS AND DUTCH, 


- PERE BounouRs ſeriouſly afks, if a Ger- 
man can be a BEL ESPRIT ? This conciſe 
query was anſwered by Kramer in a 
ponderous volume, which bears for title, 
Vindicie nominis Germanici. This mode of 


M 4 refutation 
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refutation does not prove that the queſtion 
was then ſo ridiculous, as it was conſidered, 
The Germans of the preſent day although 
greatly ſuperior to their anceſtors, are ſtill 
diſtant from that acme of TASTE, which 
characteriſes the finiſhed compofitions of 
the French and the Engliſh authors. Na- 
tions diſplay genius before they form taſte; 
and i in ſome of the productions of the al 
dern Germans, it will be allowed, that 
their imaginations are fertile, and fervid ; 
but perhaps the ſimple queſtion of Bou- 
hours ſtill exiſts in its full force. If we, 
who are ſuch near neighbours to the 
French, can never equal the light elegan- 
cies, the grace and the viyacity of their 
writers, we muſt attribute it to our lan- 
guage and to our climate, Now, if I do 
not err, the language and the climate of the 
Germans, is far leſs congenial to the nature 
of ſuch compoſitions. 
Tt was once the mode with Engliſh and 
French writers, to diſhonour them with 
the e pithets of heavy, dull, and phlegmatic 
compilers, without taſte, ſpirit, or genius; 
genuine deſcendants of the ancient Beotians, 


Craſſo que ſub atre nati. 


Many 
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Kay ingenious performances have lately 
ſhewn, that this cenſure has now become 


unjuſt ; and much more forcibly anſwer the 
farcaſtic queſtion of Bouhours, than the 
thick quarto of Kramer. ; 
Churchill finely ſays of Genius, t that it is 
independent of fituation, 


© And may hereafter even in HOLLAND riſe,” 


Their celebrated Vondel, whom, as Mar- 
chand obſerves, the Dutch regard as their 
Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, has a 
ſtrange defective taſte. The greater part of 
his tragedies is drawn from the Scriptures ; 
all badly choſen and unhappily executed. 
For inſtance, in his Deliverance of the Chil- 
dren of Iſrael, what muſt a man of taſte ſuf- 
fer, when he obſerves that one of his prin- 
cipal characters, is the Divinity? In his 
Feruſalem deſtroyed we are extremely ſhock- 
ed and diſguſted, with the long and tedious 
oration of the Angel Gabriel, who proves 
theologically, and his proofs extend through 
nine cloſely-printed pages in quarto, that 
this deſtruction had been predicted by the 
prophets. And in the Lucifer of the ſame 
author, the ſubject is groſsly ſcandaliſed by 

this 
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this haughty ſpirit becoming fupidly in 
love with Eve, and it is for her he cauſes 
the rebellion of the evil angels, and the fall 
of our firſt parents. Poor Vondel kept a 
hoſier's ſhop, which he left to the care of his 
wife, while he occupied the garret, where 
he indulged his poetical genius. His 
ſtocking ſhop failed ; and his poems pro- 
duced him more chagrin than glory, He was 
a bankrupt in trade; and was then ridiculed 
by his fellow citizens as a madman. Von- 
del had no other maſter but his genius, 
which, with his uncongenial ſituation, occa- 
ſioned all his errors. © 

Another Dutch poet, is even leſs tolera- 
ble. Having written a long rhapſody con- 
cerning Pyramus and Thiſbe, he concludes 
it, by a ridiculous parallel between the 
death of theſe unfortunate victims of love, 
and the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt. He ſays, 


Om t'concluderen van onſen begrypt, 
Dees Hiſtorie moraliſerende, 

Is in den verſtande wel accorderende, 
By der Paſſie van Chriſtus gebenedyt. 


And upon this, after having turned Pyra- 
mus into the Son of God, and Thiſbe into 
the 
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the Chriſtian ſoul, he proceeds with 3 
number of compariſons; the latter always 
more impertinent than the former. 

I believe it is well known, that the actor: 
on the Dutch theatre are generally tradeſ- 
men, who quit their aprons at the hour of 
public repreſen tation. Their comedies are 
not only beneath criticiſm, but offenſive to 
decency by the groſſneſs of their buffoon- 
eries. It is told as one of their comic in- 
| cidents that when a miller appeared to be 
in diſtreſs for want of wind to turn his mill, 
he had recourſe to the novel ſcheme of 
placing his back againſt it, and by certain 
eructations, imitated behind the ſcenes, the 
mill is ſoon ſet a going. Can ſuch a depra- 
vity of taſte be equalled? 

I ſaw two of their moſt celebrated trage- 
dies. The one was Gyſbert Van Amſtel, 
by Vondel; that is Gyſbrecht of Amſter- 
dam, a warrior, who in the civil wars pre- 
ſerved this city by his heroiſm. One of 
the acts concludes with a ſcene of a con- 
vent; the ſound of warlike inſtruments is 
heard; the caſtle is ſtormed ; the nuns and 
fathers are ſlaughtered; with the aid of 
* blunderbuſs and thunder, every Dutch- 

| man 
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man appears ſenfible of the pathos of the 
poet. But it does not here conclude. Af- 
ter this terrible laughter, the conquerors 
and the vanquiſhed remain for ten minutes 
on the ſtage, motionleſs in the poſtures in 
which they happened to fall ! not a word 
is ſpoken ; and this pantomimic pathos is 
received with loud burſts of applauſe from 
the audience. 

The ſubject of the other was the fall * 
Haman. In the triumphal entry Mordecai 
came forward on a horſe; but not a theatr:- 
cal horſe; a genuine Flanders mare, that was 
as heavy, and fortunately as ſtupid as Mor- 


decai himſelf, 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF THE MIND NOT 
SEIZABLE BY CREDITORS. 


WHEN Crebillon, the French tragic poet, 
publiſhed his Catilina, it was attended with 
an honour to literature, which though it is 
probably forgotten (for it was only regiſter- 
ed, I think, as the news of the day) it be- 
comes 
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comes a colleQtor zealous in the cauſe of li- 
terature to preſerve. I ſhall give the cir- 
cumſtance, the petition and the decree. 

At the time Catilina was given to the 
public, the creditors of the poet had the 
cruelty to attach the produce of this piece, 
as well at the bookſeller's, who had printed 
the tragedy, as at the theatre where it was 
performed. The poet, much irritated at 
theſe proceedings, addreſſed a petition to 
the King, in which he ſhewed that it was 
a thing yet unknown, that it ſhould be al- 
lowed to claſs amongſt ſeizable effects, the 
productions of the human mind; that if 
ſuch a practice was permitted, thoſe who 
had conſecrated their vigils to the ſtudies of 
literature, and who have made the greateſt 
efforts to render themſelves, by this mean, 
uſeful to their country, would ſee them- 
ſelves in the cruel predicament of not daring 
to publiſh works, often precious and inte- 
reſting to the ſtate ; that the greater part of 
thoſe who devote themſelves to literature, 
require for the neceſſaries of life thoſe ſuc- 
cours which they have a right to expect 
from their labours; and that it never has 


been ſuffered in France to ſeize on the fees 
of 
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of lawyers, and other perſons of liberal pro- 
feſſions. 
In anſwer to this petition, a decree im- 
mediately iſſued from the King's council, 
commanding a replevy of the arreſts and 
ſeizures, of which the petitionet complain- 
ed. This honourable decree is dated 21ſt 
May, 1749, and bore the following title, 
* Decree of the council of his Majeſty, in 
favqur of Mr. Crebillon, author of the tra- 
gedy of Catilina, which declares that the 
productions of the mind are not amongſt 
ſeizable effects. „ 

Louis XV. is the firſt motatch (at leaſt 
in France) who preſents the noble example 
of beſtowing a mark of conſideration to the 
remains of a man of letters. This King not 
only teſtified his eſteem of Crebillon, by 
having his works printed at the Louvre, but 
alſo by conſecrating to his glory a tomb of 
marble, 
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Wx find frequently that writers who 
have been unſucceſsful in original compo- 
ſition, have their other productions imme- 
diately decried, whatever merit they might 
once have been allowed to poſſeſs. Yet 
this is very unjuſt ; an author who has 
given a wrong direction to his literary pow- 
ers, may perceive at length where he can 
more ſecurely point them. Experience 1s 
as excellent a miſtreſs in the ſchool of lite- 
rature, as in the ſchool of human life. 
Blackmore's epics are inſufferable; yet nei- 
ther Addiſon or Johnſon erred, when they 
conſidered his philoſophical poem as a va- 
luable compoſition. An indifferent poet 
may exert the art of criticiſm in a very high 
degree; and if he cannot himſelf produce 
an original work, he may yet be of great 
ſervice, in regulating the happier genius of 
another. This obſervation I ſhall illuſtrate, 


by the characters of two French critics ; 
the 
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the one is the Abbe D'Aubignac, and the 
other- Chapelain. 

Boileau opens his Art of Poetry, by a a 
common precept ; he declares that * It is 
in vain a daring author thinks of attaining 
to the height of Parnaſſus, if he does not. 
feel the ſecret influence of heaven, and that 
his natal ſtar has not formed him to be a 
poet.” This obſervation he founded on the 
character of our Abbe ; who had excellently 
written on the oeconomy of dramatic com- 
poſition. His Pratique du Theatre gained 
him an extenſive reputation. When he 
produced a tragedy, the world expected a 
finiſhed piece; it was acted, and reprobat- 
ed. The author however did not acutely 
feel its bad reception; he every where 
boaſted, that he, of all the dramatiſts, had 
moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerved the rules of Ariſ- 
totle. The Prince de Guemene, famous 
for his repartees, ſarcaſtically obſerved, © I 
do not quarrel with the Abbe D'Aubignac, 
for having ſo cloſely followed the precepts 
of Ariſtotle ; but I cannot pardon the pre- 
cepts of Ariſtotle, that occaſioned the Abbe 
D'Aubignac to write ſo wretched a tra- 


gedy. 


The 
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The Pratique du Theatre is not however 
to be deſpiſed, becauſe the Tragedy of its 
author 1s deſpicable, | 
Perhaps the mere Engliſh reader will 
recollect the character of Chapelain ; his 
unfortunate epic having rendered him fo 
notorious. He had gained, and not unde- 
ſervedly, great reputation for his critical 
powers. After a retention of above thirty 
years, his Pucelle appeared. He immedi- 
ately became the butt of every unfledged 
wit, and his former works were eternally 
condemned |! In ſo much that when Camu- 
fat (his anonymous editor) publiſhed, after 
the death of our author, a little volume of 
extracts from his manuſcript letters, it is 
curious to obſerve the awkward fituation in 
which he finds himſelf. In his preface he 
ſeems afraid, and juſtly, that the very name 
of Chapelain will be ſufficient to repel the 
reader. 
It is there obſerved of him by Camuſat, 
that, He found fla tterers who aſſured him 
his PucellÄ ranked above the Eneid; and 
this, Chapelain but feebly denied. How- . 
ever this may be, it would be difficult to 

vor. II. N make 
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make the bad taſte which reigns throuph- 
out this poem, agree with that ſound and 
exact criticiſm, with which he decided on 
the works of others. So true is it, that 
genius is very ſuperior to a juſtneſs of mind, 
which is ſufficient to judge and to adviſe 
others. A bold and plant genius, will not 
ſuffer itſelf to be ſubjected to the ſtrict re- 
gulations of art, whenever it is to become 
merely its ſlave. And it was this noble au- 
dacity which leads to the ſublime, of which 
Chapelain was incapable. His phlegm was 
conſtantly predominant. 
It is an excellent obſervation, that the 
talent of judging may exiſt ſeparately from 
the power of execution. An amateur may 
not be an artiſt, though an artiſt muſt be an 
amateur. And it is for this reaſon, that 
young authors are not to contemn the pre- 
cepts of ſuch critics, as even the as 
D'Aubignac, and Chapehin. It is 
Walſh, a miſerable verſiſier, that Pope 
ſtands indebted for the hint of, our poetry 
then being deficient is correctneſs and 
poliſh; and it is from this fortunate hint, 
that Pope derives a reputation, which will 
probably never be ſurpaſſed. 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the manuſcript letters preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, I have taken the 
following extract from one of Randal Min- 
ſhull's, who was librarian to the Earl of 
Oxford. His obſervations, though coarſely 


expreſſed, are not wholly unappropriated to 
the ſubje& utrtler conſideration. 


Sh: July 20, 1729. 
© 1 think, with humble ſubmiſſion to your 
Lordſhip, that Aldus was a man of great 
judgment, as well as karning, which when 
they happen to meet together in one man, 
they render him compleat. A man with 
Sound judgment, thou gh ſmall learning or 
literature, may lay an excellent foundation 
for a building, and may alſo ere& a very 
good houſe, though the rooms may not be 
painted in freſco; but a man brimful i 
letters, and with flender judgment, is like a 
man that builds his houſe upon the ſands, 
the winds and tides will foon demoliſh it; 
beſides, his writings are like ſand without 


time, oy will not ee nor make 


— mortar. 
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THE BEST AUTHORS TO BE CENSURED, 
Y | Ww1ITH | 


ANECDOTES OF AUTHOR&FENSURED. 


I x is an ingenious obſervation made by 
« journaliſt of Trevoux, on peruſing a 
criticiſm, net ill-written, which pretended 
to detect ſeveral faults in the compoſitions 
of Bruyere, that in ancient Rome, the great 
men who triumphed amidſt the applauſes of 
thoſe who celebrated their virtues, were at 
the fame time compelled to liſten to thoſe, 
who reproached them with their vices. 
This cuſtom is not lefs neceſſary to the 
republic of letters, than it was formerly to 
the republic of Rome. Without this, it 
is probable that authors would be intoxi- 
cated with ſucceſs, and would then relax 


in their accuſtomed vigour; and the mul - 
titude who took them for models, would, 
for want of judgment, imitate their de- 
fects. | 
Sterne and Churchill were continually 
abnding the Reviewers, becauſe they ho- 
neſtly, 
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neſtly told the one that obſbenity was 
not wit, and obſcurity was not ſenſe; 
and the other, chat diſſonance in poetry 
did not excel harmony, and that: his rhymes 
were frequently proſe lines of ten ſyllables 
cut into verſe. They applauded their hap- 
pier efforts; and theſe writers ſhould have 
conſidered, how much the; praiſe of the 
judicious outweighs the ſtupid - admiration 
of: the mob. Notwithſtanding all this, it 
is certain, that ſo little diſcernment exiſts 
amongſt - common writers, and common 
readers, that the obſcenity and nonſenſe of 
Sterne, and the bald verſe, and profaic poe- 
try of Churchill, are preciſely the por- 
tions which have been ſelected for imita- 
tion; as if the blemiſhes of "= men, were 
not blemiſhes. 

Vet perhaps criticiſm may * too riga- 
rous; and genius too ſenſible to its faireſt 
attacks. Racine acknowledged, that one 
of the worſt criticiſms he received had oc- 
caſioned him more vexation than the great- 
eſt applauſes -had- affarded - him pleaſure. 
It is recorded of Sir John Marſham, that 
having publiſhed the firſt part of his Chro- 
_ nology, he ſuffered ſo much chagrin at 
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the endleſs controverſies which it raiſed, 
and ſome of his critics went ſo far as to 
affirm it was deſigned to be detrimental 
to Revelation; 'that he burnt the ſecond 
part which was ready for the preſs... Pope 
has been obſerved to writhe with anguiſh 
in his chair on hearing the letter of Cibber, 
and other temporary attacks on him, men- 
tioned. It is faid of the great Monteſ, 
quieu, that he was ſo much affected by the 
criticiſms, true and falſe, which he daily 
experienced, that they haſtened his death. 
Peliſſon has recorded, in his hiſtory of 
the French Academy, à literary anecdote, 
which forcibly ſhews the danger of a too 
ſevere criticiſm. A young man came from 
a remote province to Paris, with a play, 
which he conſidered as a maſter- piece; 
M. L'Etoille, was very zjolt and very 
cruel in his critical ſtrictures. He ſhewed 
the youthful | rd, a thouſand glaring de- 
fects in his chef d'oeuvre. The humbled 
country author burnt his tragedy, returned 
home, took to his chamber, and died of 
vexation and grief. 
Batteux having been choſen by the late 
5 Fee government, for the compilation of 
5 ; Elementary 
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Elementary Books for the military ſchool, 
is ſaid to have felt their rather unfavourable 
reception {0 acutely, that he became a prey to 
exceſſive grief. It is believed, that the la- 
mentable death of Dr. Hawkeſworth was 
occaſioned by a ſimilar circumſtance. Go- 
vernment had conſigned to his care, the 
compilation of the voyages that paſs under 
his name ; how he ſucceeded is well known. 
He felt the public reception ſo ſenſibly, that 
he preferred the oblivion of death to the 
mortifying recollections of life. 
On this intereſting ſubject, Fontenelle i in 
his Eloge on Newton, has made the follow- 
ing obſervation. Newton was more de- 
ſirous of remaining unknown, than of having 
che calm of life diſturbed by thoſe literary 
ſtorms, which genius and ſcience attract to 
thoſe who riſe to eminence. In one of his 
letters we learn, that his treatiſe on optics 
being ready for the preſs, ſeveral premature 
objections which appeared, made him aban- 
don its publication. © I ſhould reproach 
myſelf (he faid) for my imprudence, if I 
were to loſe a thing ſo real as my eaſe, to 
run after a ſhadow,” But this ſhadow he 
did not mils z it did not coſt him the eaſe 

Mu 
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he ſo much loved, and it had for him as 
much reality as caſe itſelf.” 

| Thus topic has engaged the attention of 
Bayle, who has purſued it with his uſual 
erudition. I fefer the curious to _ articlo 
Hipponax, note F. 
. George of Trebizond died with grief, 
when Regiomontanus expoſed the blunders 
he had committed in his verfion of Ptole- 
my; his ſons revenged his death by poiſon- 
ing the critic. ä 

Criticiſm is certainly': 2 great evil in the 
republic of letters, when a writer will not 
reſtrain the wantonneſs of wit, and the acri- 
mony of malice: The decrees of criticiſm 
receive force from mildneſs; and grace from 
modeſty. A juſt opinion of a work may be 
conveyed to the publie, without being ac- 
companied by a bitter invective. When 
we peretive a critic cenſuring while he ap- 
pears Toth to cenſure, the poiſon he diſtils 
on the heart of the author is ſoftened by 
the balm with which it is mingled. 


, 
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SAINT AMBROSE. 


Tas writings of the Fathers, which 
once formed the ſtudies of the learned, are 
at preſent rarely known even by their ti- 
tles. There are, however, in theſe labours 
ſplendid paſſages, and numerous inſtances of 
that ſubtilty of argument, which will repay 
the induſtry of the inquiſitive. In the li- 
terary hiſtory of France, theſe writings are 
liberally quoted in the criticiſms which its 
erudite authors have given us. I ſhall notice 
ſome works of Saint Armbroſe, which ſerve 
to diſplay thoſe nice diſtinctions in which 
the ancient Fathers and modern - Caſuiſts 
once delighted. 

Saint Ambroſe wrote a treatiſe on Silence; 
In this work he enters into a detail of the 
dangers to which we are expoſed by an in- 
temperate uſe of the tongue, and touches on 
the advantages of filence. 

* How many are there who fin in ſpeak- 
ing, (fuch are his expreſſions) while how 
| iow are there who fin by preſerving a ſtrict 

filepce, 


ples. 


Benefits of DE ATA. He there ſhews its ad- 
Lantages; and begins by ſtarting this ob- 
| Jection — Why i is Death not an evil, ſince 
it is ſo contrary to life? On this he diſtin- 
guiſhes three ſorts of death: the death which 


death of fin, which he calls a myſtic death; 
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filence. It is far this reaſon more difficult 
to know how to remain filent than to ſpeak.” 
But he does not wiſh that this ſilence 
ſhould be idle and unfruitful ; he would 
rather that it ſhould teach us to guard our 
Heart and conduct our tongue, He even 
acknowledges that it is uſeful, and ſome- 
times neceſſary, to break it, fo that it 
be done with .mildneſs, with modeſty, and 
with circumſpection. It was thus that 


David taught us to preſerve filence ; a mode 


of preſerving it very different from that 
1 8 to his diſci- 


Ambroſe compatic another book On the 


occaſions ſin, and murders the ſoul; the 


-and the natural death, which terminates the 
courſe of life, and ſeparates the ſoul from 
the body. We acknowledge that the firſt 
ſort of death is a great evil, as the ſecond 
is a . It is not ſo with the third. 

Dr The 
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The juſt regard it as fortunate, and others 
fear it as a dreadful puniſhment. He ob- 
ſerves, that this fear ariſes. only from our 
weakneſs, and from the ilufions which the 
falſe pleaſures of life preſent us with. To 
diſſipate this fear, we muſt conſider how 
many afflictions, bitterneſſes, chagrins, cares, 
temptations, perils, &c, we are ſurrounded 
with in this world, and that the longer we 
remain in it we ſhall augment the number 
of our fins. He then ſhews, that death de- 
livering us from all theſe evils, it ſhould be 
regarded as an advantage, and that we ſhould 
not therefore fear it. 

After having extracted thus much on S1- 
LENCE and DEATH, I ſhall notice another 
more curious and amuſing labour: Saint 
Ambroſe has written three books on Vir- 
GINs. From this work, produced in the 
fourth century, we learn what lively impreſ- 
ſions his exhortations made on the minds 
and hearts of girls, no leſs in the moſt diſ- 
tant provinces than in the neighbourhood 
of Milan, where he refided, He alſo in- 
forms us, that the Virgins of Bologna 
amounted to the number of twenty / He 
0 that er performed all kinds of needle- 
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work, not merely to gain their livelihood, but 
alſo to be enabled to perform acts of libera- 
lity, and that they employed great zeal and 
_ fingular induſtry to entice other girls to join 
the holy profeſſion of VIX GINVITY. He 
exhorts daughters, in ſpite of their parents, 
.and even their lovers, to conſecrate them- 
ſelves. © I do not blame marriage, he ſays, 
T only ſhew the advantages of VirGINnITY.' 
He compoſed this book in fo florid a ſtyle, 
-that he conſidered it to require ſome apo- 
logy. A Religious of the Benedictines pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation. of this work in the your 
1689. | 
So ſenſible was Saint Ambroſe of the 
_ rarity of the profeſſian he would eſtabliſh, 
that he thus combats: his adverſaries: © They 
complain that human nature will be ex- 
hauſted; but .I aſk who has ever ſought 
-to. marry, without finding women enough 
From amongſt whom he might chuſe? What 
murder, or what war, has ever been occa- 
ſioned for a virgin? It is one of the conſe- 
quences of marriage to kill the adulterer, 
and to war with the raviſher,” 
He wrote other treatiſes on V1RGINITY; 
one is called Of the perpetual Virginity of the 
Mother 
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Mother of God. He attacks Bonoſius on 
this ſubject, and defends the virginity, which 
was indeed greatly ſuſpected by Bonofius, 
who, however, got nothing by this bold 
ſuſpicion but the dreadful name of Heretic. 
A third treatiſe was entitled, Exhortation to 
Virginity ; a fourth, On the Fate of a Virgin, 
is more curious. He relates the misfor- 
tunes of one Suſannab, who by no means 
reſembled her name-ſake; for having made 
a vow of virginity, and taken the veil, ſhe 
indulged afterwards in illicit gratifications : 
which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, but the 
precaution was in vain; it only tended to 
render her more culpable. Her behaviour 
indeed had long afforded ample food for 
the ſarcaſms of the Jews and Pagans. Saint 
Ambroſe compelled her ta perform public 
penance, and, after having declaimed on her 
double crime, gave her hopes of pardon, if 
like Soeur Jeanne” ſhe would fincerely re- 
pent ; and to complete her chaſtiſement, he 
ordered her every day to recite. the fiftieth 
plalm 
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ANECDOTES FROM MANUSCRIPTS, 


Tu following extracts are taken from 
Dr. Birch's memorandum books, preſerved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. I am forry to ob- 
ſerve, the Doctor was an egregious trifler ; 
for in ſeveral books I could only collect the 
few anecdotes here inſerted. Thoſe of 
Charles the Firſt are curious; that of. Wil- 
liam the Third characteriſes this prince 
and the other particulars relating to literary 
men may be acceptable. 

June 4, 1754. Archdeacon Donne 
told me at dinner, that when Dr. Samuel 
Clarke was urged to write againſt Mr. A. 
Collins's Grounds and Reaſons, he excuſed 
himſelf from undertaking the taſk, as it was 
to little purpoſe to anſwer a writer upon 
particular points of religion, who, by deny- 
ing buman liberty, ſapped the foundation of 
morality as well as religion. 

June 25, 1754. At dinner, Lord Mac- 
clesfield told us, that in a cauſe relating to 
the eſtate of Mr. Wycherly, the poet, 
before 
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before his lordſhip's father, in Chancery, 
Sir Thomas Powis being council, having 
ſpoken of poets in a ludicrous way, and of 
their uſual diſtemper, poverty, Mr. John 
Hughes ſtanding in court faid loud enough 
to be heard by Sir Thomas, Though we 
poets have no honey, yet we have ſtings.” 
une 28, 1758. Dr. Ward gave the 
company an account of the rife of Mr. Ainſ- 
worth's Latin Dictionary; that Mr. Nathan 
Bailey (the Dictionary-monger) having pro- 
poſed to Mr. John Darby, the Printer, a 
ſcheme of a Latin Dictionary, like that of 
Schrevelius's Greek Lexicon, to be com- 
piled chiefly out of the ancient authors read 
in ſchools, and Mr. Darby having men- 
tioned it to Dr. Ward, the latter thought it 
capable of improvement, but that Mr. Bai- 
ly would not be equal to the taſk, and 
therefore recommended Mr. Ainſworth, who 
was engaged 1 in it.. 
Auguſt 13, 1757. After dinner, at the 
Maſter of the Rolls at Hampſtead, Mr. Soli- 
citor General told us, that his father, the 
Earl of Hardwicke, had read the manuſcmpt 
memoirs of Edward Earl. of Mancheſter, 
who was Lord Kimbolton in the begin- 
ning 
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ning of the diſputes between Charles the 
Firſt and the Long Parliament; and that 
in theſe memoirs were mentioned the two 
following remarkable facts: That upon 
the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, 
the King came into the Houſe of Lords, 
and deſired that the articles againſt him 
might be read, which the Lord Keeper or- 
dered to be done, while many lords cried out 
| Priviledge 1 Priviledge | and that when the 
King was departed, the Houſe ordered that 
no entry ſhould be made of the King's de- 
mand of hearing tbe articles read, or of the 
Keeper's compliance with it.“ 

The other fact was, That the King of - 
fered Lord Strafford, that he would come 
to the Tower with a large train, and gwe 
him an opportunity of efcaping, but that 


his lordſhip refuſed this offer. King 
Charles deſcribes his favourite in theſe 


words, in the Eikon Baſilike.“ I looked 
upon my Lord of Strafford as a gentleman, 
whoſe abilities might make a prince rather 
afraid, than aſhamed, in the greateſt affairs 
of ſtate.” 


I will not omit here an intereſting anec- 
Adauote 
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dote relative to this moharch. I give it in 
Marville's words, vol. i: p. 18 5. 

Lord Clarendon ſaid here, that the firſt 
ſeeds of the troubles in England, In the 
reign of Charles I. aroſe from this Prince 
having ſhewn a diſpoſition, ſhortly after hav- 
ing aſcended the throne, to withdraw the 


Eccleſiaſtical eſtates from the nobility, ant 
which Henry VIII. author of the ſchiſm, 


had ſhared amongſt them. This made the 
malecontents believe that he felt an incli- 
nation for the Catholic Religion, and that it 


was by this ſtep he was deſirous of entering 


into it ; at leaſt they were glad it ſhould be 
ſo believed, and they propagated the report- 
This cireumſtance appears to me the more 
remarkable, beeauſe I have not ſeen it no- 
ticed by any of the Engliſh, French and 
Italian hiſtorians, who have given narratives 
of the troubles in England under Charles I. 
June 14, 1754. Lord Viſcount Royſton 
told me, at dinner, the following ſtory, as 


King William came to his tent; wounded 


in his ſhoulder by a cannon ball, the day 


before the battle of the Boyne, he ſaid with 


related by Sir George Clarke; that when 
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ſome fatisfaftion, * Now I ſhall not be EX< 
pected to wear armour to-morrow.” 
The growth of irreligion was 8 
of, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
as may be ſeen in a paper of Secretary Cecil 
about the year 1 569. 
Auguſt 17, 1749. Mr. George Faulkner, 
of Dublin, told me, that Dr. Swift had long 
conceived a mean opinion of Mr. Pope, on 
account of his jealous, peeviſh, avaricious 
temper. — The Doctor gave Mr. Pope the 
property of his Gulliver, which he ſold the 
copy of for three hundred pounds, and gave 
up to him, in 1727, his ſhare of the copy of 
the three volumes of their Miſcellanies, 
which came to one hundred and fifty 
pounds. — The Doctor was angry with Mr. 
Pope for his ſatire upon Mr. Addiſon, 
whom the former eſteemed as an honeſt, 
generous, and friendly man. Worſdale, the 
painter, was employed by Mr. Pope to go 
to Curl, in the habit of a clergyman, and ſel} 

him the printed copies of his letters. Mr. 
Pope ſent to Ireland to Dr. Swift, by Mr. 
Gerard, an Iriſh gentleman then at Bath, a 
| . copy of their letters, with an ano- 


7 1 nymous 


7 
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nymous letter, which occafioned Dr. Swift 
to give Mr. Faulkner leave to reprint them 


at Dublin, though Mr. Pope's edition was 
1 firſt.” 


* 
JOHN BOYLE, EARL or Korres AND 
| ORRERY: 


LokD ORRERY was an amiable man, 
and an elegant ſcholar. It is well known 
that his father, the ſecond earl of Orrery, 
in a too haſty paſſion, which originated in 
a family diſpute, bequeathed his ſplendid 
library to the univerſity of Oxford; and this 
has given room for ſome malicious critic to 
obſerve, that the father muſt have been 
very ſenſible of what little uſe it would 
have been to the ſon, the ſubje of this ar- 
ticle. Nothing can be more unjuſt, Lord 
Orrery could not indeed exert the inventive 
ardour of genius, yet he has diſplayed in all 
his literary compoſitions great delicacy of 
taſte ; a fine ſtyle, and occaſicnally an ex- 
quiſite vein of humour. It were well if 
amongſt our nobility we could boaſt of more 
Sz. Orreries l 
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Orreries ! It was once the pride of our 
country, which made it reſpectable in the 
eyes of our neighbours, that the fine arts 
and polite literature were cultivated by 
courtiers. With the preſent ungovernable 
ſpirit of diſſipation, it is rather ſin gular that 
none have indulged in the luxuries" of taſte. 
But horſes are more amuſing companions, it 
ſeems, than books. I believe there may 
yet remain a few of the nobility who che- 
riſh the ingenious artiſt, but I know of 
none whoſe works, as Voltaire obſerved of 
ſome of our nobles in his day, do them 
more honour than their ame. It is how- 
ever ſome conſolation, when we refle& on 
the B—, the Q-—; and the G of 
the times, that, perhaps, at ſome more pro- 
pitious period, our poſterity may ſee again a 
Roſcommon, a Dorſet, and a Lyttelton: 
In our days, he is fortunate who attains t6 


the ſcience of a pugili N, and can diſplay the 


ne of a groom * ; 


* The jockey club having declared that FOO 2, 
groom, was difabled from running his uſual courſes, 
a great perſonage has beſtowed on him an annuity of 


« two hundred pounds per annum, and has thus given 
bis. 8794 a philoſophical independence. 


To 
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To give a frature of the amiable cha- 
rafter of Lord Orrery, I ſhall tranſcribe 
the following ſentiment, which is to be 
found in one of his printed letters : 
© Indeed, whenever we ſtep out of domeſ- 
tic life in ſearch of felicity, we come 
back Sain diſappointed, tired, and cha- 
grined. One day paſſed under our own 
roof is worth a thouſand in any other place. 
The noiſe and buſtle, or, as they are fool- 
iſhly called, the diverſions of life, are deſpi- 
cable and taſteleſs, when we have once ex- 

perienced the real delights of a fire-fide.* 
As the public have diſtinguiſhed with 
their approbation the writings of this ele- 
gant ſcholar, they will reſpect theſe relics, 
which I reſcue, for their gratification, with 
the rapture of an ancient pilgrim, who diſ- 
covers the bones of a faint. The originals 
are depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, They 
are parts of Lord Orrery's correſpondence 
with Dr. Birch. I have preferred giving 
fragments, rather than the whole letters ; 


and have ſelected thoſe parts which _—_ on 
literary 3 FRY 
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Florence, December 2, 1754. 


Florence, and indeed all the towns which 
J have ſeen in Italy, except Bologna, are in 
a very viſible ſtate of decay. Bologna is 
particularly fortunate, not only in being a 
territory belonging to the holy ſee, but in 
being the birth - place of the preſent Pope 
Benedict the XIVth. He is a man of lite- 
rature, and a great encourager of arts and 
ſciences. He has always acted with mode- 
ration in his ecclefiaftical power, and has 
gone ſo far as to aboliſh a great number of 
_ thoſe pernicious exerciſes of devotion, the 
idle holidays. He would proceed farther if 
he dared. He is very old, near eighty, but 


not infirm, He is of the family of the | 


Lambertini. | 
We arrived at Bologna early i in the after- 

noon, on the 2oth of October; as ſtrangers, 
we were conducted to the cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Petronius, and from thence to 
the leſſer but archiepiſcopal church of St. 
Peter. The cathedral is large, dark, and 
dirty. On the ſame ſpot where the high 
altar now ſtands, the Emperor Charles the 
Vth was crowned King of Lombardy, by 


Pope 
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Pope Clement the Seventh, in the year 
1529, The happieſt effect of that corona · 
tion. was an univerſal peace to Italy. 

The church dedicated to St. Peter has 
been beautified, and even a third part aug- 
mented, by the preſent Pope. The ſeveral 
interior chapels have the merit at leaſt ef 
cleanlineſs. Some of them are decorated to 
2 point of magnificence. Scarce a month, 
ſcarce a week paſſes, without many valuable 
preſents from the Pope to this ſeat of his 
nativity, beſides his conſtant annual expen- 
ces in buildings and decorations proper for 
thoſe edifices. Judge, under the auſpicious 
influence of ſuch a ſtar, how flouriſhing 
the univerſity of Bologna muſt find itſelf, 
eſpecially that part of it which was found- 
ed, built, and inſtituted in the year 1712, 
by that great ſoldier, and greater philoſopher, 
Lewis Ferdinand Marſigli, as a repoſitory 
for all proper experiments in the ſeveral 
branches of uſeful and ornamental know- 
ledge. I may poſſibly hereafter attempt to 
deſcribe to you this muſeum. At preſent 
I ſhall only fay, that I wiſh we had any 
ſimilitude to it in either of our Engliſh uni- 
verſities. I bluſh when I conſider, that 

04 foreigners 
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* forcigners ire: entertained at Oxford with 
the ſight of Oliver Cromwell's ſkull, Preſi- 
dent Bradſhaw's hat, and Harry the Vth's 
cradle. With what contempt and indig- 
nation muſt a Ruſſian look upon the Czar 
of Muſcovy's dram-cup ? And again, with 
what envy muſt the ladies behold a Chineſe 

pack of cards, carefully preſerved amongſt 

muſty manuſcripts and old parchments, in 
one of the libraries at Cambridge ! At Bo- 
logna, the collection of rarities were far 
different. Every particular object was ei- 
ther beautiful or inſtructiye; generally 
both. I was ſorry not to enjoy a fight of 
the books. At preſent they are in confu- 
ion. A new library is fitting up to receive 
them. It is a noble room, and will con- 
tain an hundred thouſand volumes. The 
whole is finiſhing at the Pope's expence. 

The ſhelves are all fixed. The caſes are 

faced with the fineſt walnut - tree, and the 
workmanſhip is nice enough to put us in 
mind of England. hd 
. Surely Bol oA has not been ſuffici- 

ently dignified in the annals of literature. 
I ſcarce remember it celebrated for any 
thing but Regs 3A en emblem of a 
|: 3 cook's 
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cook's ſhop than of an univerſity. The 
truth is, few parts of Italy abound with 


men of learning. The clergy rather culti- 


vate the political than the claſſical ſciences, 
and the nobility cultivate no ſciences at all.” 

In a letter from Caledon, his ſeat in Ire- 
land, dated May 26, 1747, is the following 
opinion on Abbe de Blanc's work on the 
Engliſh nation: a work which was univer- 
Ally read in its day : the obſervations of 
Lord Orrery are now confirmed a the 
voice of the public. 


* December 22, 1746. 


I Jam very curious to ſee the letters 
concerning the Engliſh, and will try to ob- 
tain the original in French. I never heard 
before of the author, the Abbé de Blanc. I 
ſhall not wonder to find him much miſ- 
taken in facts, and in accounts of perſons; 
he certainly never appeared in high life; 
and the ſcenes of his life are ſcarce worth 
knowing. Monſieur Voltaire has failed 
more in his letters concerning the Engltth, 
than in any work he ever publiſhed ; yet he 
faw and converſed with the firſt rank of 
people in our nation, and his genius, I dare 


ſurmiſe, © 
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ſurmiſe, is far ſuperior to Pe Blanc: even 
the letters- publiſhed before, upon the ſame 
ſubject, (I know not the author) are very 
erroneous, We are à people not imme- 
diately known ; various like our climate, 
reſerved and ſtiff to foreigners, ſhy and miſ- 
truſtful even of ourſelves. The eye muſt 
be very diſcerning that can ſee the beauties 
and defects of the Engliſh nation. 

] could not meet with the original F rench 
letters of Monſieur LE BLANc. I met 
with a tranſlation of them, which reads 
heavily enough. The ſpirit of the author 
may poſſibly be loſt in the transfuſion, but 
the reflections are by no means brilliant. 
They are often unjuſt, and when proper, 
are trite or trifling. They ſeem rather ob- 
ſervations made in particular companies, 
upon particular -perſons, than an extended 
criticiſm upon the whole nation, Yet 
I am to blame to paſs this poſitive judg- 
ment on the book, fince of the two volumes 
I have only read one, and about a quarter, 
but in truth I believe I hell never go any 
farther. 

I had a glimpſe of WAR BURTON Ss 
Shakeſpeare, my houſe is too little to hold 
any 
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any more Shakeſpeares; but I have room 
for the Divine Legation of Moſes.” 
In the ſame letter are the following paſ- 
ſages relative to the Iriſh nation: 
II have lately paſſed a fortnight in Dub- 
lin. All my leiſure time was employed in 
the bookſellers' ſhops, and particularly in 
ſearch of ſuch books as you have mentioned 
to me. Many of them are not to be found 
on our Hibernian coaſt. When St. Patrick 
baniſhed poiſonous animals, the Saint in his 
fury probably curſed books into the bar- 
gain. He certainly wiſhed ignorance migh 
ſucceed him; and I am ſorry to tell you, 
that ſcarce a gentleman in Ireland (although 
he be a better proteſtant than ever St. Pa- 
trick dreaded) goes further in literature 
than Urban's Engliſh Magazine, or Faulk- 
ner's Iriſh Journal. 
In another part he continues the fame 

ſubject: 

The eſſay on virtue, and the philoſo- 
phical books, ſtay on your ſide of the water. 
Virtue is loth, I fear, to come to Ireland; 
and philoſophy thinks ſhe ſhould be ſwal- 


lowed | up in our bogs ; yet in truth ſuch 
apprehenſions 
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apprehenſions are groundleſs. We are 
really improving, ſlowly but certainly. 
Lord Cheſterfield's influence, like the de- 
parted ſun, has left a warm, but ſerene 
ſky behind it. I have known this king- 
dom fifteen years. More improvements 
than I have vifibly obſerved of all kinds, 
could not have been effected in that ſpace 
of time. Duels are at an end. Politeneſs 
ts making ſome progreſs. Literature is 
cloſe behind her. Induftry muſt follow. 
As popery decreaſes, cleanlineſs and honeſty 
Will find place. The charter- ſchools will 
baniſh the . and introduce the two 
latter.“ 

- The following extracts preſent us with 
his ſentiments on Pn s celebrated Dic- 
tionary : 


: Caledon, Nov. 19, 1747. 
Do you know the author of the Eng- 
liſh dictionary? I with the work well done; 
it is much wanted. I would have a col- 
lection of bad phraſes, as well as of good, 
as I would fee a bad banging to avoid the 


= faults in it 


be 
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Dec. 30, 1747. 

94 have juſt now ſeen the ſpecimen of 
Mr. Johnſon's Dictionary, addreſſed to lord 
Cheſterfield. I am much pleaſed with the 
plan, and think the ſpecimen is one of the 
beſt I have ever read. Moſt ſpecimens diſ- 
guſt, rather than prejudice us in favour of 
the work to follow. But the language of 
Mr. Johnſon's is good, and the arguments 
are properly expreſſed. However, ſome ex- 
preſſions may be cavilled at, but they are 
trifles. I will mention one, the barrer 
laurel ; the laurel is not barren in any ſenſe 
whatever. It bears fruits and flowers. Sed 
be ſunt nugæ. And I have great expecta- 
tions from the performance. 


October 13, 1742, written at Marſton, 
near Frome, Somerſetthire. 


* FONTENELLE, like our neighbouring 
thorn, bloſſoms in the winter of his days. 
As 1 have his works in three volumes 
quarto, I will be contented with that edi- 
tion till he dies, and then perhaps we may 
have his whole works compleat. Living 
authors are ſo continually adding, altering, 
and new edifying their books, that if we 
attempt, 


buy every new edition that appears, the 


(not the impatience of anger) and therefore 


tranſlation as yet; for I find I cannot con- 
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attempt, at this diſtance from London, to 


carriage will amount to more than the 


© books themſelves. —Theſe are my thoughts 


too of VOLTAIRE ; but if he would give us 
the life of Lewis the XIV th, which he pro- 
mifed long ago, I ſhould be much more 
craving after that morſel, than any feaſt he 
may exhibit of Charles XII. in proſe, or 


Henry IV. in poetry.” 


At this time Lord Orrery was employed 
on his tranſlation of Pliny, and Mr. Mel- 
moth's ſuddenly appeared. On this ſub- 


ject he writes: 


Mr. MeELMoTH raiſes my * 


I will try to have his work ſent me in ſheets 


by the poſt, He has undertaken a very 
difficult taſk, to my knowledge. I pur- 
ſue Pliny very cloſely, but moſtly in 


veniently go on in my obſervations without 
my chronological table, which is in your 
hands. 
In a letter, dated Caledon, February 23, 
1746-◻, is to be found his opinion of Mel- 
moth's tranſlation: 
I have 


— — — x — ̃ — —„-t: d —ẽ' . — — — 
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I have read Mr. Melmoth : he has ſtu. 


died the language more, I believe, than the 
tranſlation. Some of his notes are ex- 


are ſo very different, that the public can. 


not, I hope, be cloyed with ſeeing Pliny 


in another dreſs. Mr. Melmoth feems to 
have been in haſte to publiſh; I am too 
old and too gouty to run races. 


— ————_——_—_—_ 
A GLANCE IN TO THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


In the Republic of Letters, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an Academy has always been a fa- 
vourite project. It is perhaps one of the 


Utopian ſchemes of literature. Various 


Academies have been eſtabliſhed, and the 


public have been aſtoniſhed to ſee the united 


efforts of ſo many men of letters produce 
ſach inconſiderable fruit. Amongſt theſe 


a ſplendid appearance, When this ſociety 
however publiſhed their dictionary, that of 
Furetiere's became a formidable rival, and 
Johnſon did as much as the forty themſelves. 


Were it poſſible to obſerve the junto at 
their 


tremely good; but his method and mine © 


eſtabliſhments the French Academy makes 


% ; 
— — — AI, 


Oo. — — — — 2 — — — —— 1 
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their meetings, one might be enabled to 
form ſome opinion of the manner in which 
they employed their time. This I am for- 
tunately enabled to do. The Queen of 
Sweden, when at Paris, took a ſudden fancy 
to viſit the Academy. - Patru, in one of 
his letters, minutely deſcribes what paſſed 
at that viſit. I ſhall collect the circum- 
ftances from his lifeleſs detail; which 
will prove that they met to little purpoſe. 
From ſuch an aſſembly nothing eminent 
could be reaſonably expeted. 
The Queen of Sweden having re- 
ſolved to viſit the French Academy, the 
gave them ſo ſhort a notice of her deſign, 
that it was impoſſible to inform the ma- 
jority of the members of her intention. 
About four o'clock fifteen or ſixteen Aca- 
demicians were aſſembled. Mr. Gombaut, 
one of the members, who did not know 
of the intended royal viſit, and who was 
enraged againſt the Queen, becauſe ſhe did. 
not reliſh his verſes, thought proper to ſhew 
his reſentment,by quitting the aſſembly. 

She was received in a ſpacious hall. In 
the middle was a table, covered with rich 


blue 
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blue velvet, ornamented with a broad bor- 
der of gold and filver. At its head was 
placed an arm-chair of black velvet em- 
broidered with gold, and round the table 
chairs were placed with tapeſtry backs. 
The chancellor had forgotten to hang in 
the hall the portrait of the Queen; which 
ſhe had preſented to the Academy, and 
which was conſidered by ſome as a great 
omiſſion. About five, a footman be- 
longing to the Queen, enquired if the 
company were aſſembled. Soon after, a ſer- 
vant of the King informed the chancellor 
that the Queen was at the end of the ſtreet; 
and immediately her carriage was ſeen to 
draw up in the court-yard. The chancellor, 
followed by the reſt of the members, went 
to receive her as ſhe ſtepped- out of her 
chariot ; but the croud was ſo great, that 
few of them could reach her majeſty ; ac-- 
companied by the chancellor,. ſhe paſſed 
through the firſt hall, followed by one of 
her ladies, the captain of her guards, and 
one or two more of her ſuit. 

When ſhe entered the Academy ſhe ap- 
proached the fire, and ſpoke in a low 

Vor. II. P voice 
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voice to the chancellor: ſhe then aſked 
why Mr. Menage was not there? and when 
ſhe was told that he did not belong to the 
Academy, ſhe aſked why he did not? She 
was anſwered, that however he might me- 
rit the honour, he had rendered himſelf 
unworthy of it by ſeveral diſputes he had 
had with its members. She then enquired 
of the chancellor, (as was known after- 
wards) whether the Academicians were to 
fit, or ſtand before her? On this, the 
chancellor conſulted with a member, who 
obſerved, that in the time of Ronſard, there 
was held an aſſembly of men of letters be- 
fore Charles IX. ſeveral times, and that 
they were always ſeated. The Queen con- 
verſed with M. Bourdelot; and, ſuddenly 
turning to Madame De Bregis, told her that 
ſhe believed ſhe muſt not be preſent at the 
aſſembly. But it was agreed that this lady 
_ deſerved the honour. As the Queen was 
talking with a member, ſhe ſuddenly quit- 
ted him, as was her cuftom, and in her 
quick way fat down in the arm chair; and 

'at the ſame time the members ſeated them- 
ſelves. The Queen obſerving that they 


3 
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did not, out of reſpect to her, approach the 
table, deſired them to come near; and they 
accordingly approached it. 

During theſe ceremonious preparations, 
ſeveral officers of ſtate had entered the hall, 
and ſtood behind. the Academicians. The 
chancellor fat at the Queen's left hand, by 
the fire - ſide; and at the right was placed 
M. De la Chambre, the director, then 
Boiſrobert, Patru, Peliſſon, Cotin, the 
Abbe Tallemant, and others. M.. De 
Mezeray fat at the bottom of the table 
facing the Queen, with an inkſtand, paper, 
and the portfolio of the company lying be- 
fore him; he occupied the place of ſecre- 
tary. When they were all ſeated, the di- 
tector roſe, and the Academicians followed 
him, all but the chancellor, who remained 
in his ſeat. The director made his com- 
plimentary addreſs in a low voice, his body 
was quite bent, and no perſon but the Queen 
and the chancellor could hear him. She 
received his addreſs with great er 
Theſe compliments cobcluded, they 1 re- 
gained their ſeats. The director then told 

P. a -- a 
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the Queen, that he had compoſed a treatiſt 
on pain, to add to his character of the paſ- 
fions, and, if it was agreeable to her majeſty, 
he would read the firft chapter. Very wil- 
lingly, ſhe anſwered. Having read it, he 
ſaid to her Majeſty, that he would read no 
more leaſt he ſhould fatigue her. Not at all, 
ſhe replied, for I ſuppoſe what follows re- 
ſembles what I have heard. 
Afterwards Mr. Mezeray mentioned, that 
Mr. Cotin had ſome verſes, which her ma- 
jeſty would doubtleſs find beautiful, and if 
it was agreeable they ſhould be read. Mr. 
Cotin read them; they were verſions of two 
paſſages from Lucretius ; the one in which 
he attacks a Providence, and the other, 
where he gives the origin of the world ac- 
cording. to the Epicurean ſyſtem ; to theſe 
he added twenty lines of his own 
in which he maintained the exiſtence 
of a Providence. This done, an Abbe 
(whoſe name does not appear) roſe, and 
without being deſired, or ordered, read two 
| ſonnets, which by courteſy were allowed to 
be tolerable. It is remarkable, that both 
theſe poets read their verſes ſtanding, while | 
the reſt read their compoſitions ſeated. 
. Af 


muſt have been, notwithſtanding, ſufficient 
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After theſe readings, the director in- 
formed the Queen, that the ordinary ex- 
erciſe of the company, was to work on the 
dictionary, and that if her majeſty ſhould 
not find it diſagreeable, they would read a 
cabier or ſtitched MS. Very willingly, ſhe 
anſwered. Mr. De Mezeray then read 
what related to the word Feu; Game. 
Amongſt other proverbial expreſſions was 
this ; Game of princes which only pleaſe the 
players; to expreſs a malicious violence 
committed by dne in power. At this the 
Queen laughed heartily; and they continued 
reading all that was fairly written. This 
laſted about an hour, when the Queen ob- 
ſerving that nothing more remained, aroſe, 
made a bow to the company, and returned 
in the manner ſhe had come. 

Furetiere, who was himſelf an And 
mician, has deſcribed the miſerable man- 
ner in which time was conſumed at their 
aſſemblies. I confeſs he was a fatiriſt, and 
had quarrelled with the Academy ; there 


reſemblance for the following picture, how- 
Ever it may be overcharged. He has been 
P 3 blamed 
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| blamed for thus expoſing the Eleufinian my. 
ſteries of literature to the uninitiated, - |- 
He who is moſt clamorous, is he 
Whom they ſuppoſe has moſt reaſon. They 
all have the art of making long orations 
upon a trifle. The ſecond repeats, like an 
echo, what the firſt has ſaid; but generally 
three or four ſpeak together, When there 
is 4 bench of five or fix members, one 
reads, another decides, two converſe, one 
fleeps, and another amuſes himſelf with 
reading ſome dictionary which happens to lie 
before him. When a ſecond member is to 
deliver his-opinion, they are obliged to read 
again the artiele, which at the firſt peruſal 


he had been too much engaged to hear. 


This is a happy manner of finiſhing their 
work. They can hardly get over two 
lines without long digreffions ; without 
ſpme: one telling a pleaſant ſtory, or the 
news of the day; or talking of affairs of 
ſtate and reforming the government. 

If the aſſemblies of Academicians are 
| has triflingly paſſed, we need not regret 
that no Academy for polite literature is eſ- 
| WO in our „ 


That 
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That the French Academy were gene- 
rally frivolouſly employed, appears alſo from 
the following part of an epiſtle to Balzac, 
by Boiſrobert, the amuſing companion of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Every one ſeparately 
(ſays he) promiſes great things; when they 
are all together they do nothing. They have 
been fix years employed on the letter F; 
and I ſhould be happy if I were certain of 
living till they have got to G. 

The following anecdote D*Alembert has 
given, concerning the forty arm-chazrs of the 
| Academicians. Thoſe Cardinals, who were 
Academicians, for a long time had not at- 
tended the meetings of the Academy, be- 
cauſe they thought that arm chairs were in- 
diſpenſable to their dignity, and the Academy 
had then only common chairs. Theſe Car- 
dinals were defirous of being preſent at the 
election of Mr. Monnoie, that they might give 


The king (ſays D' Alembert) to fatisfy at 
once the delicacy of their friendſhip, and 
that of their cardinalſhip, and to preſerve 
at the ſame time that academical equality, 
of which this enlightened monarch, (Louis 


P 4 XIV.) 
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him a diſtinguiſhed mark of their eſteem. 
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XIV.) well knew the advantage, he fent 
to the Academy forty arm-chairs for the 
forty Academicians ; the fame chairs which 
we now occupy ; the motive to which we 
owe them is ſufficient to render the memory 
of Louis XIV. precious to the republic of 


letters, to whom it owes ſo many more im- 
portant obligations. 


ROMAN CES. 


Or the agreeable claſſes of literature, 
the Romance has always been held the 
moſt delightful: it has been elegantly de- 
fined, as the offspring of fiction and love, 
Men of learning have amuſed themſelves 
with tracing the epocha of Romances. In 
this reſearch they have diſplayed more inge- 
nuity than judgment; and ſome have fancied 
that it may have exiſted as far back as the 
time of Ariſtotle; Dearchus, one of his diſ- 
ciples, having written ſeyeral works of this 
amuſing ſpecies. | 

Let us however be fatisfied in Arkeia 
8 from the Theagenes and Chariclea of 

3 Helen, 
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Heliodorus, a biſhop who lived in the fourth 
century, and whoſe work has been lately 
tranſlated. This elegant prelate was the 
Grecian Fenelon *. Beautiful as theſe com- 
poſitions are when the imagination of the 
writer is ſufficiently ſtored with accurate 
obſervations on human nature, in their 
birth, like many of the fine arts, they found 
in the zealots of religion, men who oppoſed 
their progreſs. However Heliodorus may 
have delighted thoſe who were not inſen- 
ſible to the felicities of a fine ymagination, 
and to the enchanting elegancies of ſtyle, he 
raiſed himſelf, among his brother ecclefi- 
aſtics, enemies, who at length ſo far prevailed, 
that it was declared by a fynod, that his per- 
formance was dan gerous to young perſons, 
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* An ingenious and learned friend enquires, © hb. 
not the romance of the Golden Aſs, by Apuleius, to 
be conſidered as an earlier ſpecimen, than that of 
Heliodorus ? I have no objection; but I would not 
warrant any romance to be the i that ever was 
written. It is thus that ſome writers, more learned than 
ſagacious, have diſcovered the firſt inventor of epiftolary 
correſpondence. A lady receives this honour, Such 


* is deſperate ! 


and 
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and that if the author did not ſuppreſs it, 
he muſt refign his biſhoprick. We are told 
be preferred his Romance to his biſhoprick. 
Even ſo late as in Racine's time, it was 
beld a crime to peruſe theſe unhallowed 
pages. He informs us, that the firſt ef- 
fuſioms of his muſe were in conſequence of 
ſtudying that ancient Romance, which his 
maſter obſerving him to devour with the 
keenneſs of a famiſhed man, he ſnatched it 
from his hands and flung it in the fire. A 
fecond copy experienced the ſame fate. 
What could Racine do? He bought a third, 
and took the precaution of devouring it ſe- 
eretly, till he got it by heart; after which 
be offered it to his maſter with a ſmile, to 
$ burn, if he choſe, like the others. 
| | The deciſion of theſe bigots was founded 
in their opinion of the immorality of ſuch 
works. They alledged, that the writers 
paint too warmly to the imagination, ad- 
dreſs themſelves too forcibly to the paſſions, 
and in general, by the freedom of their re- 
preſentations, hover on the borders of inde- 
cency. The little page, which we allot to 
ourſelves, 


* 
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ourſelves, does not admit of invalidatin 8 
cenſures fo plauſible. Let it be ſufficient, 
however, to obſerve, that thoſe who con- 


demned the liberties, which theſe writers 
take with the imagination, could indulge 


themſelves with the obſcenities of the wiſe 


Solomon, when ſanctioned by the authority 
of the church. 5 
Other opinions concerning the origin 
of Romances it is proper to notice. 
The learned Fleury thinks that they were 
not known till the twelfth century, and 
gives as their original, the hiſtory of the 
Dukes of Normandy. Verdier, whoſe opi- 
nion is of no great weight, ſays, the inven- 
tion of Romance was owing to the Nor- 
mans of France; and that theſe fictions" 
being originally written in the old Norman 
language, they were intitled Normances. 
The name was afterwards altered to that of 
Romances. The Spaniards, who borrowed 
them from the French, called them Ro- 
manzes, which alſo did the Italians. 

Dom Rivet, one of the learned a ſſociates of 
the congregation of St. Maur, authors of the 
Literary Hiſtory of France, (a work to which 
: theſe 4 
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theſe volumes are indebted for much valuable 
information) fixes their origin in the tenth 
century. He ſays, that the moſt ancient 
Romance known, was one which appear- 
ed in the middle of that century, under 
the title of Philomena, or the Beloved. 
This Romance contains the pretended ex- 
ploits of Charlemagne, before Narbonne. 
At Toulouſe, he tells us, they have pre- 
ſerved a copy of the Philomena in its ori- 
ginal language; that is to ſay, the Ro- 
maunt or poliſhed ; ſuch as was then ſpoken 
at court . They preferred this language to 


— the 


The Monthly Reviewer ſays, he is not ſatisfied with 
this definition. With him, I refer the Engliſh reader 
to Dr. Burney's excellent Hiſtory of Muſic for valuable 
information concerning the Provengal or Romance. 
The definition of Rivet appears exact. The Romaunt, 
or poliſhed, according to his account, was only ſpoken at 
eourt, while a mongrel Latin was uſed by the vulgar. 
It is a peculiar opinion. In the Hiftoire de la Litterature 
Frangaiſe, par Meſſieurs Labaſtide et D'Uſſieux, is found 
the following account of this language, They write, 
© Under the dominion of the firſt French, the cuſtoms and 
the Jaws of the inhabitants of Gaul took a new form. 
There was no virtue, but that of a ferocious bravery ; 
no ſuperiority, but that of force; and no genius but the 
art of wielding arms, The Greciau language was en- 

tirely 
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the Latin, which was then that of tho 
common people, but vitiated Yu their 
corruptions. 

80 far have we travelled on the road of 
conjecture ; we will now turn into the path 
of fact. It is certain that theſe compo- 
ſitions derive their name from the language 
in which they were firſt written. Abbe 
Iraild has given us the character of the ear- 
lieſt Romances, which I ſhall tranſcribe ; 
for to add to what is well expreſſed, how- 
ever it may pleaſe the vanity of a writer, 
ſeldom tends to the gratification of the 
reader. X 

The firſt Romances were a monſtrous - 

_ aſſemblage of hiſtories, in which truth and 
fiction were equally blended, but all with- 
out probability; a compoſition of amorous 
adventures, and all the extravagant ideas 
of chivalry. The incidents are infinitely 
multiplied ; deſtitute of connexion, of or- 

der, and art. Theſe are the ancient and 


tirely loſt ; that of the Romans was altered by the jargon 
of the Francs and Burgundians. It is from this mixture 
that the Romaunt language proceeds; an idiom which only 
retained ſome groſs ſhadows of the Latin. 

miſerable 
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miſerable Romances, which Cervantes, in 
his celebrated fatirical Romance of Don 
Quixote, has covered with an eternal ri- 
dicule. 

It is however from theſe productions, 
rather in their improved ſtate, that poets of 
all nations have drawn their richeſt inven- 
tions. The agreeable wildneſs of that fan- 
cy, which characteriſed the eaſtern nations, 
was caught by the Cruſaders. When they 
returned home, they mingled in theirown the 
cuſtoms of each country. The Saracens, who 
were men like themſelves, becauſe they were 
of another religion, and were therefore their 
enemies, were pictured under the tremen- 
dous form of Paynim Giants, The credu- 
lous reader of that day followed with trem- 
bling anxiety the Red-croſs Knight, It was 
thus that fiction embelliſhed religion, and 
religion invigorated fiction. Such incidents 
have enlivened the cantos of Arioſto, and 
adorned the epic of Taſſo; Spenſer is the 
child of their creation; and it is certain that 
we are indebted to them for ſome of the 
bold and ſtrong touches of Milton. 

We muſt not dwell on the progreſſive 
- AproFements of the Romance in its me- 


trical 
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trical form, as this would intice us too far 
from our deſign. We feel ourſelves tread- 
ing on fairy ground, and we quit with re- 
gret its delightful viſions. 

The Italian Romances of the fourteenth 
century, were ſpread abroad in great num- 
bers. They formed the polite literature of 
the day. But if it is not permitted to 
authors freely to expreſs their ideas, and | 
give full play to the imagination, theſes | 
works muſt never be placed in the ſtudy of * 
the rigid moraliſt. They indeed puſhed 
their indelicacy to the verge of groflneſs, 
and ſeemed rather to ſeek than to avoid 
ſcenes, which a modern would bluſh to 
deſcribe. They (to employ the expreffion 
of one of their authors) were not aſhamed 
to name what God had created. Cinthio, 
Bandello, and others, but chiefly Boccacio, 
rendered libertiniſm agreeable, by the faſci- 
nating charms of a poliſhed ſtyle, and a | 

luxuriant imagination. | 


This however muſt not be inn as 


* 
- 
a 


an apology for immoral works; for poiſon — 
is ſtill poiſon, even when it is delicious. 
Such works were, and ſtill continue to be, 
the favourites of a nation, which is ſtigma- 

> 


tiſed 
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tiſed for being prone to illicit pleaſures and 
impure amours. They are ſtill curious in 
their editions, and are not parſimonious in 
their price for what they call, an uncaſ- 
trated copy. There are many Italians, not 
literary men, who are in poſſeſſion of an 
ample library of theſe old noveliſts. 

If we paſs over the moral irregularities 
of theſe romances, we may diſcover a rich 
vein of invention, which only requires to 
be releaſed from that rubbiſh which disfi- 
gures it, to become of an invaluable price. 
The Decamerons, the Hecatommiti and the 
Novellas of theſe writers, made no incon- 
ſiderable figure in the little library of our 
Shakeſpeare. Chaucer is a notorious imi- 
tator and lover of them; his Knight's Tale 


is little more then a paraphraſe of-Bocca- 


cio's Teſeoide. Fontaine has caught all 
their charms with all their licentiouſneſs. 


From ſuch works, theſe great poets, and 


many of their contemporaries, frequently 
borrowed their plots; not uncommonly 
kindled at their flame the ardour of their 
genius; but bending too ſubmiſſively to 
their own peculiar taſte, or that of their age, 

| * 
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in extracting the ore, they have not purified 
| it of the alloy. 
We muſt now turn our contemplation to 
mne French romances of the laſt century. 
They were then carried to a point of per- 
fection, which as romances they cannot ex- 
ceed. To this the Aſtrea of D'Urſe great- 
iy contributed. As this work is founded on 
ſeveral curious circumſtances, I ſhall make 
it the ſubject of the following article ; for it 
may be conſidered as a literary curioſity, 
It was followed by the illuſtrious Baſſa, 
the great Cyrus, Clelia, &c. which, though 
not adapted to the preſent age, gave cele- 
brity to their authors. Their ſtyle, as well 
as that of the Aſtrea, is diffuſe and inſipid. 
Zaide (attributed by ſome to Segrais, but 
by Huet to Madame La Fayette) and the 
Princeſs of Cleves are tranſlated, and though 
they are maſterpieces of the kind, were 
never popular in our country, and are little 
adapted to its genius. 
It is not ſurpriſing that Romances have 
been regarded as pernicious to good ſenſe, 
morals, taſte and literature. It was in this 
light they were conſidered by Boileau ; be- 
Vor . II. . Q | cauſe 
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cauſe a few had ſucceeded, a croud imitated 
their examples. Gomberville and Scudery, 
and a few more were admired ; but the ſa- 
tiriſt diſſolved the illuſion. This he did 
moſt effectually by a dialogue, in which he 
ridicules thoſe citizens of a certain diſtrict, 
whoſe characters were concealed in theſe 
Romances, under the names of Brutus, 
Horace Cocles, Lucretius and Clelia. This 
dialogue he only read to his friends, and did 
not give it for a Tong time to the public, as 
he eſteemed Mademoiſelle de Scudery : bat 
when at length it was publiſhed, it united 
all the Romance writers againſt our ſatiriſt. 
IT muſt not omit noticing an oration, 
which a celebrated jeſuit pronounced againſt 
theſe works. It is true he exaggerates; 
and it has been finely obferved, that he 
hurls his thunders on flowers. He in- 
treats the magiſtrates not to ſuffer the 
foreign Romances to be ſcattered amongſt 
the people; but to lay on them heavy 
penalties as on prohibited goods; and re- 
preſents this prevailing taſte as being 
more peſtilential than the plague itſelf. 
He has drawn a Ariking picture of a fa- 
6 - mily 
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mily devoted to Romance reading; he there | 


deſcribes women occupied day and night 


with their peruſal; children juſt eſcaped 


from the lap of their nurſe, graſping in their 
little hands the fairy tales ; and a country 
ſquire, ſeated in an old arm- chair, and read- 
ing to his family the moſt wonderful paſ- 
ſages of the ancient works of chivalry. 

From Romances, which- had now ex- 


bauſted the patience of the public, ſprung 


NOVELS. They attempted to allure atte 
tion. by this inviting title, and reducing 


their works from ten to two volumes. 


The name of Romance diſguſted; and they 
ſubſtituted thoſe of hiſtories, lives, me- 
moirs and adventures. In theſe works 
(obſerves Irail) they quitted the unnatural 
incidents, the heroic projects, the compli- 
cated and endleſs intrigues, and the exer- 
tion of noble paſſions; heroes were not 
now taken from the throne, they were 
ſought for even amongſt the loweſt ranks 
of the people. 

On this ſubject, I ſhall juſt. n 
that a novel is a very dangerous poiſon 
ia the hand. of a libertine; it may be 

2 a ſalu- 
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2 falutary medicine in that of a virtuous 
writer. 


THE ASTREA, 


IT is never my intention to dwell on to- 
pics, which prove barren of entertainment. 
The book I notice is as totally forgotten, as 
the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, which was 
modelled on it. I only bring the Aſtrea 
forwards, to point out in what an ingenious 
manner a fine imagination can veil the com- 
mon incidents of life, and tura whatever it 
touches into gold. 

Honoré D'Urfe, was the deſcendant of 
an illuſtrious family. His brother Anne mar- 
ried Diana of Chateaumorand, the wealthy 
heireſs of another great houſe. After a mar- 
riage of no leſs duration than twenty-twa 
years, this union was broken by the de- 
fire of Anne himſelf, who declared a ſecret 
defect, which the modeſty of Diana had ne- 
ver revealed. ' Anne then entered into an 
eccleſiaſti c order. Sometime afterwards, 


Honoré, 
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Honore, defirous of retaining the great 
wealth of Diana in the family, addreſſed 
this lady, and married her. This union 
however did not prove fortunate. Diana, 
like the Goddeſs of that name, was a 
huntreſs, continually ſurrounded by her 
dogs. They dined with her at table, and 
ſlept with her in bed. This unſupportable 
nuiſance could not be patiently endured by 
the elegant Honorè. He was alſo diſguſted 
-with the barrenneſs of Diana, who was 
only delivered every year of abortions. He 
ſe parated from her, and retired to Piedmont, 
where he paſſed his remaining days in 
peace, without feeling the thorns of mar- 
riage and ambition rankling in his heart. 
In this retreat he compoſed his Aſtrea; a 
paſtoral romance, which was the admira- 
tion of Europe during half a century. It 
forms a ſtriking picture of human life, for 
the incidents, are facts, beautifully concealed. 
They relate the amours and gallantries of 
the court of Henry IV. The perſonages 
in the Aſtrea diſplay a rich invention; and 
the work might be ſtill read, were it not for 


thoſe wire-drawn and languiſhing eonver- 
Q 3 ſations, 
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ſations, which' it was once the cuſtom of in- 
trodueing in romances. There is a mo- 
dern edition. of this Work, which I have 
not ſeen, by the Abbe Southai: he informs 
us that he has curtailed theſe tireſome dia- 
Togues'; the Work, nevertheleſs, confiſts of 


ten volumes in twelves. 
Patru informs us, that when a youth he 


viſited Honore in his retirement, and ga- 
thered from him with difficulty, a few ex- 
*planations of thoſe circumftances, which he 

had concealed under a veil of fiction. The 
following diſplay the author's ingenuity. 

In this romance, Celidee, to cure the un- 
fortunate Celiden, and to deprive Thamire 
at the ſame time of every reaſon for jea- 
louſy, tears her face with a pointed dia- 
mond, and disfigures it in ſo cruel a 
manner, that ſhe excites horror in the breaſt 
of Thamirez who ſo ardently admires this 
.exertion of virtue, that he loves her, hideous 
as the is repreſented, ſtill more than when 
"ſhe was moſt beautiful. Heaven, to be juſt 
to theſe two lovers, reſtores the beauty of 
© Celidee;; which is effected by a ſym- 

-pathetic powder. This romantic incident 
| is 
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is thus explained. One of the French 
Princes (Calidon) when he returned from 
Italy, treated with cokineſs his amiable 
princeſs (Calidee), this was the effect of his 
yiolent paſſion, which had now become 
Jealouſy. The coolneſs ſubſiſted till the 
prince was impriſoned, for ſtate affairs, in 
the wood of Vincennes. The princeſs, 
with the- permiſſion of the court, followed 
him into his confinement. ; This proof of 


ing heart and "affections of the prince. 
The ſmall-pox . ſeized her : which is the 
pointed diamond, and the dreadful disfigure- 
ment of her face. She was ſo fortunate 
as to eſcape being marked by this diſeaſe; 
which is meant by the ſympathetic powder. 
Patru juſtly obſerves, that this trifling ad- 
venture is happily turned into a wonderful 
incident; that a wife ſhould. chooſe to be im- 
priſoned with her huſband js not fingular ; 
to eſcape being marked by the ſmall- pox 
happens every day ; but to romance, as he 
has done, on ſuch common circumſtances, 
is indeed moſt beautiful, moſt i ingenious. 


Q 4 Patru 
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Patru ſays that D'Urfe, when a boy, lo- 
ved Diana. This has been diſputed. It is 
certain that D'Urfé was ſent to the iſland of 

Malta to become one of its knights. While 
he was there ſhe was married to Anne. 
What an affliction for Honoré, on his re- 
turn, to ſee her married, and married to his 
brother! His affection did not diminiſh, 
but he concealed it in reſpectful ſilence. 
He had ſome knowledge of his brother's fe- 
cret defect; and on this probably founded 
his hopes. After feveral years, in which 
the modeſt Diana had ſuffered without com- 
plaining, Anne declared himſelf; and ſhort- 
| ly afterwards Honore, as we ' have noticed, 
| married Diana. 

O.ur author has deſcribed the parties un- 
der this falſe appearance of marriage. He 
aſſumes the names of Celadon and Sylvan- 
der, and gives Diana thoſe of Aſtrea and 
Diana. He is Sylvander and ſhe Aſtrea 

"while ſhe is married to Anne; and he Ce- 


ladon and ſhe Diana when the marriage is 
diſſolved. Sylvander is repreſented always 
as a lover who ſighs fecretly; nor does 


Diana 
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Diana declare her paſſion, till overcome by 
the long ſufferings of her faithful ſhepherd, 
For this reaſon Aſtrea and Diana, as well as 
Sylvander and Celadon, go together, promp- 
ted by the fame deſpair, to the FOUNTAIN 
of the TRUTH OF LOVE. 

Sylvander 1s called an unknown ſhepherd, 
who has no other wealth than his flock ; 
becauſe our author was the youngeſt of his 
family, or rather a knight of * who 
poſſeſſed nothing but honour. 

Celadon in deſpair throws himſelf into a 
river; this refers to his voyage to Malta. 
Under the name of Alexis he diſplays the 
friendſhip of Aſtrea for him, and thoſe in- 
nocent freedoms which paſſed between them 


as relatives; from this circumſtance he hass 


contrived a difficulty inimitably delicate, 

Something of paſſion is to be diſcovered 
in theſe expreſſions of friendſhip. When 
Alexis aſſumes the name of Celadon, he 
calls that love, which Aſtrea had only taken 
for fraternal affection. This was the trying 
moment. For though ſhe loved him, ſhe 
is repreſented as a perſon moſt rigorouſly 
attached to her duty and honour. She 
ſays, 
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ſays, What will they think of me if I unite 
myſelf to him, after permitting, for ſo many 
years, thoſe familiarities which a brother 
may have taken with a ſiſter, with me, who 
knew that in fact I remained unmarried ? 
How ſhe got over this nice. ſcruple does 
not appear; it was however for a long time 
a great obſtacle to the felicity of our author. 
There is an incident which ſhews. the pu- 
rity of this married virgin, who was fearful 
the liberties ſhe allowed, Celadon might be 
ill conſtrued. Phillis tells the Druid Ada- 
mas, that Aſtrea was ſeen ſleeping by the 
fountain of the Truth of Love, and that the 
unicorns which guarded thoſe waters. were 
obſerved to approach her, and lay their 
heads on her lap, As the fable fays that 
it is one of the properties of theſe animals 
never to approach any female but a mai- 
den, at this ſtrange difficulty our druid 
remains ſurpriſed; while Aſtrea has thus 


given an incontrovertihle proof of her 


-purity, 

The hiſtory of Philander is that of the 

elder D'Urfe, None but boys diſguiſed as | 

girls, and girls as boys, appear in this hiſ- 
| tory. 
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tory. It was in this manner he concealed, 
without offending modeſty, the defect of is 
brother. To mark the truth of this Hiſ- 
tory, when Philander is diſguiſed as a wo- 
man, while he converſes with Aſtrea of his 
love, he frequently alludes to his misfortune, 

although in another ſenſe. 
Plhilander ready to expire, will die with 
the glorious name of the huſband of Aſtrea, 
He intreats her to grant him this favour; 
the accords it to him, and ſwears before the 
Gods, that ſhe receives him in her heart for 
her huſband, The truth is, he enjoyed 
nothing but the name. Philander dies too, 
in combating with a hideous Moor, which is 
the perſonification of his Conſcience, and 
which at length compelled him to quit fo 
beautiful an object, and one ſo worthy of 
being eternally beloved, 
The gratitude of Sylvander, on the point 
of being ſacrificed, repreſents the conſent 
of Honore's parents to diſſolve his vow of 
celibacy, and unite him to Diana; and the 
druid Adamas repreſents the eccleſiaſtical 
power. The FounTAiN of the TRUTH 
OF LOVE, 1s that of marriage; the unicorns 
are 
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are the ſymbols of that purity which ſhould 
ever guard it; and the flaming eyes of the 
lions, who are alſo there, are thoſe inconve- 
niencies attending marriage, but over which 
a faithful paſſion eaſily triumphs. 
In this manner has our author diſguiſed 
his own private hiſtory; and blended 
in his works a number of little amours 
which paſſed at the court of Henry the 
Great. I might proceed in explaining 
theſe allegories ; but what I have no- 
ticed will be ſufficient to give an idea of 
the ingenuity of the author. As they re- 
late to his private hiſtory, which I cannot 
think unintereſting, I hope they have not 
appeared as tedious as they are in the 
feeble account from which I have taken 
them. 
Fontenelle, in his introduction to his 
Eclogues, has made a pretty compariſon of 
this ſpecies of paſtoral romance with that of 
chivalry, which turned the brain of Don 
Quixote. When he reads the inimitable 
acts of Amadis; ſo many caſtles forced; 
giants hacked; magicians confounded ; he 


a e not regret that thele are only fables; 
| 33 n 


but 
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but he adds, when I read the Aſtrea, where 


in a ſoftened repoſe love occupies the minds 
of amiable heroes; where love decides on 
their fate; where wiſdom itſelf preſerves fo 
little of its rigid air, that it becomes a zea- 
lous partizan of love, even to Adamas, the 
ſovereign Druid, I then grieve that it is 
only a romance. 


Mais quand je lis L'AsTazz ou dans un doux 


repos 
L'*amour occupe ſeul de plus charmans heros, 
Ou l'amour ſeul de leurs deſtins decide, 


Ou la ſageſſe meme a l'air ſi peu rigide, 


Qu'on trouve de l'amour un zele partiſan, 
Juſque dans Adamas le ſouverain druide, 
Dieux ! que je ſuis fach que ce ſoit un Roman. 


POETICAL AND GRAMMATICAL 
DEATHS. 


IT will appear by the bing anec- 
dotes, that men have died Ru. and 
grammatically. 

There muſt be ſome attraction exiſtin g 


in N. which is not merely N 
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It is certain that its genuine votariſts have 
felt all its power, on. the moſt trying occa- 
fions. They have diſplayed the energy 
of their mind, by compoſing or repeating 
verſes, even with death on their lips. 
The. Emperor Adrian, dying, made that 
celebrated addreſs to his foul, which is fo 
happily tranſlated by Pope. Lucan and 
Petronius died reciting verſes. 

Salmaſius, when young, ſtruck with a 
moſt dangerous malady, while he was pre- 
paring to die, compoſed his epitaph in 
verſe. 

Patris, a poet of Caen, perceiving him- 
ſelf expiring, compoſed ſome verſes which 
are juſtly admired. In this little poem he 
relates a dream, in which he appeared to be 
placed next to a beggar, when having ad- 
dreſſed him in the haughty ſtrain he 
would probably have employed on this ſide 
of the grave, he receives the following 
reprimand, 


1 Ici tous ſont egaux; je ne te dois plus rien; 
F Je ſuis fur mon fumier comme toi ſur le tien. 


| Here all are equal; now thy lot is mine; 
1 Pm on my dunghill, as thou art on thine, 


# ö f | : hy a 
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Des Barreaux wrote on his death-bed 
that ſonnet which is well known, and which 
is tranſlated in the Spectator. 
Margaret of Auſtria, when ſhe was nearly 
periſhing in a ſtorm at ſea, compoſed her 
epitaph in verſe. Had ſhe perithed, what 
would have become of the epitaph ? And if 
ſhe eſcaped, of what uſe was it? She ſhould 
rather have ſaid her prayers. The verſes 
however have all the natvere of the times. 


They are, 


Cy giſt Margot, la gente demoifelle, 
Qreut deux maris, et ft mourut pucelle. 


Beneath this tomb is high-born Margaret laid, 
Who had two huſbands and yet died a maid. 


She was betrothed to Charles VIII. of 
France, who forſook her. Being next in- 
tended for the Spaniſh infant, in 5 voyage 
to Spain, ſhe wrote theſe lines in a ſtorm. 

Mademoiſelle de Serment was ſurnamed 
the philoſopher. She was celebrated for 
her knowledge and taſte in polite literature. 
She died of a cancer in her breaſt, and ſuf- 
fered her misfortune with exemplary pa- 
tence. 
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tience. She expired in finiſhing theſe en 
which ſhe addreſſed to Death. 


Nectare clauſa ſus, 
Dignum tantorum pretium tulit illa laborumn. 
Roſcommon, at the moment he expired, 
with an energy of voice (ſays his biogra- 
pher) that expreſſed the moſt fervent de- 
votion, uttered two lines of his own ver- 
fion of © Dies Irz !' 

Hume furniſhes me with an inftance 
more ſtriking than any of the foregoing. 
Cornelius de Wit fell an innocent victim to 
popular prejudice. His death is thus no- 
ticed by our hiſtorian. * This man, who 
had bravely ſerved his country in war, and 
who had been inveſted with the higheſt 
dignities, was delivered into the hands of 
the executioner, and torn in pieces by the 
moſt inhuman torments. Amidſt the ſe- 
vere agonies which he endured, he fre- 
quently repeated an ode of Horace, which 
contained ſentiments ſuited to his deplo- 
rable condition.” It was the third ode 
of the third book. It is difficult to reſtrain 

our 
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our tears, on the dreadful fate of this luſ- 


trious philoſopher and ſtateſman. 

I add another inſtance in the death a 
that delightful poet Metaſtaſio. After 
having received the ſacrament, a very ſhort 
time before his laſt moments, he broke out, 
with all the enthuſiaſm of poetry and reli- 


gion, into the following ſtanzas : 


T'offro il tuo proprio figlio, 

Che gia d'amore in pegno, 
Racchiuſo in picciol ſegno 
Si volle a noi donar. 
A lui rivolgi il ciglio, 

Guarda chi t'offro, e poi 
Laſci, Signor, ſe vuoi, 
Laſcia di perdonar. 


« I offer to thee, O Lord, thy own fon, who already 
has given the pledge of love, incloſed in this thin em- 
blem; turn on him thine eyes; ah! behold whom [ 
offer to thee, and then deſiſt, O _ and then deſiſt, 
if thou canſt dchff, from mercy,” 


8 a French gentleman, be- 
headed in Scotland for having loved the 
queen, and even for having attempted her 
honour, Brantome ſays, would not have 


Vo. II. R : any 
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any other viaticum than a poem of Ronſard. 
When he aſcended the ſcaffold, he took the 
hymns of this poet, and for his conſolation 
read that on Death; which, he ſays, is very 
much adapted to conquer its fear. He 
preferred the poems of Ronſard to either a 
prayer-book or his confeſſor. 

The Marquis of Montroſe, when he was 
condemned by his judges to have his mem- 
bers nailed to the gates of four cities, this 
brave ſoldier faid, that he was ſorry he had 
not ſufficient members to be nailed to all 
the gates of the cities in Europe, as monu- 
ments of his loyalty.” As he proceeded to 


his execution, he put this thought into beau- 


tiful verſe. 

Philip Strozzi, when imprifoned 1 Coſ- 
mo the Firſt, great Duke of Tuſcany, was 
apprehenſive of the danger to which he 
might expoſe his friends (who had joined in 
his conſpiracy againſt the duke) from the 
confeſſions which the rack might extort 
from him. Having attempted every exer- 
tion for the liberty of his country, he con- 
ſidered it as no crime therefore to die. He 


reſolved on ſuicide. With the point of the 
ſword, 
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ſword, with which he killed himſelf, he 
firſt engraved on the mantle-piece of the 
chimney this verſe of Virgil: 


Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex offibus ultor. 


Riſe, ſome avenger, from our blood ! 


Such perſons realiſe that beautiful fiction 
of the ancients, who repreſent the ſwans of 
Cayſter ſinging at their death; and have 
been compared to the nightingale ſing ing 
with a thorn in its breaſt. 5 

The following anecdotes are of a diffe- 
rent complexion; they may perhaps excite 
« ie 
Pere Bouhours was a French gramma- 
rian, who has been juſtly accuſed of paying 
too ſcrupulous an attention to the minutiz 
of letters. He was more ſolicitous of his 
words than of his 7houghts. It is ſaid, that 
when he was dying, he called out to his 
friends, (a correct grammarian to the laſt) 
Fe vAS, ou je VAIS mourir; I un ou l autre 
fe dit! 

When Malherbe was dying, he repri- 
manded his nurſe for making uſe of a ſole- 
R 2 eim 
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ciſm in her language! And when his con- 
feſſor repreſented to him the felicities of a 
future ſtate in low and trite expreſſions, 
the dying critic interrupted him ; * Hold 
your tongue, he faid; your wretched - 
« ſtyle only makes me out of conceit with 
them! 

The favourite ſtudies and amuſe ments of 
the learned La Mothe le Vayer, conſiſted in 
accounts of the moſt diſtant countries. He 
gave a ſtriking proof of the influence of 
this maſter⸗paſſion, when death hung upon 
his lips. A friend entering, and drawing 
the curtains of his bed to take his eternal 
farewel of him, the dying man turned to 
him, and ſaid with a faint voice, Well, 
what news have you from the Great 
Mogul? 

De Lagny, who was intended by his 
friends for the ſtudy of the law, having 
fallen on an Euclid, found it ſo congenial to 
his diſpoſitions, that he devoted himſelf 
to Mathematics. In his laſt moments, 
when he retained no further recollection of 
the friends who ſurrounded his bed, one of 
them, prongs to make a philoſophical ex- 


Per ument, 
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periment, thought proper to aſk him the 
ſquare of 123 our dying mathematician 
inſtantly, and perhaps without knowing that 
he anſwered it, replied, 144. 


SCARRON. 


SCARRON is among the French writers; 
what Butler is amongſt our own. As a 
burleſque poet, he has occaſionally great 
merit. He is now however little read; for 
the uniformity of the burleſque ſtyle is as 
intolerable, as the uniformity of the ſerious. 
There is ſomething uncommon in the anec- 
dotes of his life, although he was a mere 
author. I have collected them from va- 

rious ſources, and perhaps tome are not 
generally known. 


His family was noble, and rich; few are 


born with more flattering hopes than Scar- 
ron. His father, à counſeHor with an in- 
come of 25, ooo livres, married a fecond 
wife, and the lively Scarron ſoon became 
* * of her hatred. He ſtudied and 
R 3 travelled, 
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travelled, and took the clerical tonſure; 
but certainly diſcovered diſpoſitions more 
ſuitable to the pleaſures of his age, than to 
the gravity of his profeſſion. He formed 
an acquaintance with the wits of the times; 
and in the carnival of 1638 committed a 
youthful extravagance, for which his re- 
maining days formed a continual puniſh- 
ment. He there, L'Advocat tells us, diſ- 
guiſed himſelf as a favage ; the ſingularity 
of a naked man, attracted crouds. After 
having been chaſed by the mob, he was 
forced to eſcape from his purſuers, and con- 
cealed himſelf in a damp marſh. A freez- 
ing cold ſeized him, and threw him, at the 
age of 27 years, into a kind of palſy; a cruel 
diſorder which tormented him all his life. 
It was thus, he fays, that pleaſure de- 
* prived me ſuddenly of legs which had 
* danced with elegance, and of hands 
* which could manage the. pencil and the 
c lute.” e 
Goujet, in his Bibliotheque Francoiſe, 
vol. xvi. p. 307, without ſtating this 
anecdote, deſcribes his diforder as a ſharp 
humour which diſtilled itſelf on his nerves, 

and 
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and baffled all the ſkill of his phyſicians ; 


the re rheumatiſm, in a word, a 
complication of maladies, attacked him, 
ſometimes ſucceflively, ſometimes together, 
and made of our poor Abbe a ſad ſpectacle. 
He thus deſcribes himſelf, in one of his 
letters; and who could be in better hu- 
mour ? | 

I have lived to thirty, if I reach forty, 


I ſhall only add many miſeries to thoſe 
which I have endured theſe laſt eight or 


nine years. I had my perſon well made, 
though ſhort z my diſorder has ſhortened it 
by a foot. My head is a little broad 
for my ſhape; my face is full enough for 
my body to appear very meagre; I have 
hair enough to render a wig unneceſſary; I 
have got many white hairs, in ſpite of the 
proverb. My teeth, formerly ſquare pearls, 
are now of the colour of wood, and will 
ſoon be of the colour of ſlate. My legs 
and my thighs firſt formed an obtuſe angle, 
afterwards an equal angle, and at length, 
an acute one. My thighs and my body 
form another; and my head inclining on my 


ſtomach, I do not ill repreſent a Z. I have 
R 4 got 
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got my arms ſhortened as well as my dagef 
and my fingers as well as my arms. 
word, I am an abridgment of human 
miſeries. 

It is ſaid in the Segraiſiana, p. 87, that 
he had the free uſe of nothing but his 
tongue and his hands; and that he wrote 
on a portfolio, which was placed on his 
knees. 

Balzac ſaid of Scarron, that he had gone 
further in inſenſibility than the ſtoics, who 
were ſatisfied in appearing inſenſible to 
pain; but Scarron was gay, and amuſed all 
the world with his ſufferings. 


He pourtrays himſelf thus humorouſly 
in his addreſs to the queen : 


Je ne regarde plus qu'en bas, 
Je ſuis torticolis, j'ai la tete penchante; 
Ma mine devient ſi plaiſante, 
Que quand on en riroit, je ne m'en plaindrois pas. 


« I ean only ſee under me; I am wry- necked; my 
head hangs down; my appearance is fo droll, that if 
people laugh, I ſhall not be affronted.“ 
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He ſays elſewhere, 
| Parmi les torticolis 
Je paſſe pour des plus jolis. 


Among your wry necked people I paſs for one of the 
handſomeſt. 


After having ſuffered this diſtortion of 
ſhape, and theſe acute pains, for four years, 
he quitted his uſual reſidence, the quarter 
du Marais, for the baths of the fauxbourg 
Saint Germain. He took leave of his 
friends, by addreſſing ſome verſes to them, 
entitled Adieux aux Marais; in this piece 
he highly praiſes many celebrated perſons. 

When he was brought into the ſtreet in 
a chair, the pleaſure of ſeeing himſelf 
there once more, overcame the pains 
which the motion occa..oned, and he 
has celebrated his tranſport by an ode 
which has for title, The way from le 
Marais to the fauxbourg Saint Germain. 

Theſe and other baths which he tried had 
no effect on his miſerable diſorder. But a 
new affliction was added to the catalogue of 
his griefs. His father, who had hitherto 
contributed to his neceſſities, having joined 


a party 
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a party againſt Cardinal Richelieu, was exs 
ied. This affair was rendered ſtill more 
unfortunate, by his mother-in-law, | with 

her children, at Paris, profiting by the ab- 
fence of her huſband, and appropriating the 
money of the family to her own uſe. 

Hitherto Scarron had had no connection 
with Cardinal Richelieu. The behaviour 
of his father had even rendered his name 
diſagreeable to the miniſter, who was by 
no means prone to forgiveneſs. Scarron, 
however, when he thought his paſſion ſof- 
tened, ventured to preſent a petition 
and which is confidered by the critics, as 
one of his happieſt productions. Richelieu 
permitted it to be read to him, and ac- 
knowledged that it afforded him much plea- 
ſure; and that it was pleaſantly dated, This 
pleaſant date is thus given by Scarron. 


Fait a Paris dernier jour d' Octobre, 

Par moi Scarron, qui malgre moi ſuis ſobre, 
L'an que Pon prit le fameux Perpignan, 

Et ſans canon la Ville de Sedan. 


At Paris done, the laſt day of October, 
By me, Scarron, who wanting wine am ſober, 
The year they took fam'd Perpignan, 


And, without cannon-ball, Sedan. 
This 
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This was flattering the Miniſter adroitly, 
in two points very agreeable to him. The 
poet augured well of the diſpoſitions of the 
Cardinal, and loſt no time to return to the 
charge, by addreſſing an ode to him, to 
which he gave the title of THanks ; as if 
he had already received the favours which 
he hoped he ſhould receive! But all was 
loſt by the death of the Cardinal. In this 
ode I think he has caught the leading idea 
from a hymn of Ronſard, Catherine of 
Medicis was prodigal of her promiſes, and 
for this reaſon Ronſard dedicated to her the 
hymn to PROMISE. 

When Scarron's father died, he brought 
his mother-in-law into court ; and, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, loſt his ſuit. The 
caſes which he drew up for the occaſion were 
ſo extremely burleſque, that the world 
could not eafily conceive, how a man could 
amuſe himſelf ſo pleaſantly on a ſubject, on 
which his exiſtence depended. 

The ſucceſſor of Richelieu, the Cardinal 
Mazarin, was inſenſible to his applications. 
He did nothing for him, although the poet 


dedicated to him his e. a burleſque 
pcem, 
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poem, in which the author deſcribes the 
wars of the giants with the gods. Our 
bard was ſo irritated at this neglect, that he 
ſuppreſſed a ſonnet he had written in his 
favour, and aimed at him ſeveral fatirical 
bullets. Scarron, however, conſoled him- 
felf for this kind of diſgrace with thoſe 
fele& friends who were not inconſtant in 
their viſits to him. The Biſhop of Mans 
alſo, ſolicited by a friend, gave him a living 
in his dioceſe. When Scarron had taken 
poſſeſſion of it, he began his Roman Co- 
mique, ill tranſlated into Engliſh by Comical 
Romance. He made friends by his dedi- 
cations. Such reſources were indeed ne- 
ceſſary, for he not only lived well, but had 
made his houſe an aſylum for his two 
fiſters by his father's firſt marriage, and 
who there found refuge from an unfeeling 
ſtep-mother. 

It was about this time that the beautiful 
and accompliſhed Mademoiſelle D' Aubig- 
ne, afterwards ſo well known by the name 
of Madame de Maintenon, ſhe who was to 
be one day the Miſtreſs, if not the Queen 
of France, formed with Scarron the moſt 
romantic connection. She united herſelf 

0 - 
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in marriage with one whom ſhe well knew 
might be a lover, but could not be a huſ- 
band. It was indeed, that under his direc- 
tion ſhe began to form her taſte, and to 
embelliſh with her preſence his little 
reſidence, where, however, aſſembled the 
| moſt poliſhed courtiers, and ſome of the 
fineſt geniuſes of Paris, Such was the in- 
fluence this marriage had over Scarron, that 
it has been obſerved that after this period 
his writings became more correct and 
more agreeable than thoſe which he had 
previouſly compoſed, Scarron on his fide 
gave a proof of his attachment to this de- 
ſerving lady; for by marrying her he loſt 
his living of Mans, But though with- 
out wealth, he was accuftomed to ſay, 
as is recorded in the Segraiſiana, that 
his wife and he would not live uncom- 
fortably by the produce of his eſtate and 
Marguiſate of Quinet. It was thus he call- 
ed the revenue which his compoſitions 
produced, and which Qumet his bookſeller 
publiſhed. 

Scarron has given one of his n 
to his dog, to ridicule thoſe writers who 
dedicate their works indiſcriminately, 


though 
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though no author has been more liberal of 
dedications than himſelf; but, as he con- 
feſſed, he made dedication a kind of bu- 
Yineſs. When he was low in caſh he al- 
ways dedicated to ſome lord, whom he 
praiſed as warmly as his dog, but whom, 
probably, he did not eſteem fo much. 
Segrais informs us, that when Scarron 
was viſited, previous to general conver- 
fation, his friends were taxed with a pe- 
ruſa} of whatever he had written ſince 
he faw them before. One day Segrais 
and a friend called on him. Take a chair, 
ſaid our author, and let me try my Ro- 
man Comique. He took ſome manuſcript 
books of his work, and read ſeveral pages, 
and when he obſerved that they laughed he 
ſaid, Good, this goes well; my book can't 
fail of ſucceſs, ſince it obliges ſuch able per- 
ſons as yourſelves to laugh; he then re- 
mained filent to receive their compliments. 
He uſed to call this, Frying his romance, as 
a taylor tries his coat, He was agreeable 
and diverting in all things, even in his 
complaints and paſſions. Whatever he 
conceived he immediately expreſſed; he 
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was indeed too free in his expreſſions, but 
his amiable lady corrected him of this in 
three months after their marriage. 

He petitioned the Queen, in his droll 
manner, to be permitted the honour of be. 
ing her patient * by right of office. Theſe 
verſes form a part of his addreſs to her 


majeſty ; . 


Scarron, par la grace de Dieu, 
Malade indigne de la Reine, 

Homme n'ayant ni feu, ni lieu, 

Mais bien du mal et de la peine; 
Hopital allant et venant, | 

Des jambes d'autrui cheminant, 

Des ſiennes ,n'ayant plus uſage, 
Souffrant beaucoup, dormant bien peu, 
Et pourtant faiſant par courage 

Bonne mine et fort mauvais jeu. 


< Scarron by the grace of God, an unworthy pa- 
tie nt of the Queen; a man without a houſe, though a 
moving hoſpital of diſorders; walking only with other 


— 


ä — . — 


— — 


* A friend would tranſlate, © malade de la Reine, the 
queen's ſict man.” I think there is more humour in ſup- 
poſing her majeſty to be his phyſician; in which light 
Scarron might conſider her for the 500 crowns ſhe 
gave him for a penſion, 
people's 
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people's legs, with great ſufferings, but little ſleep ; 


and yet, in ſpite of all, very courageouſly ſhewing a 
hearty countenance, though indeed he plays a loſing 


She ſmiled, and granted him what he 
defired ; and what was better ſhe added a 
ſmall penſion. This penſion he loſt by 
lampooning the miniſter Mazarine ; but M. 
Fouquet very generouſly granted him a more * 
confiderable one from his private purſe. 
The termination of the miſeries of this 
facetious genius was now approaching. 
To one of his friends, who was taking 
| leave of him for ſome time, Scarron faid, 
| I ſhall ſoon die; the only regret I have 
1 in dying is, not to be enabled to leave ſome 
property to my wife, who is poſſeſſed of 
infinite merit, and whom I have every 
reaſon imaginable to admire and to praiſe. 
— One day he was ſeiſed with ſo violent a 
fit of the hiccough, that his friends now 
conſidered his prediction would ſoon be 
verified. When it was over, if ever I 
recover, ſaid our facetious bard, I will 
write a bitter ſatire againſt the hiccough. 
The ſatire however was never written, for 


he 
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He died ſoon after. A little before his 


death, when he obſerved his relations and 
domeitics weeping and groaning, he was 
not moved, but humoroufly told them, 
My children, you will never weep for 
me ſo much as I have made you laugh. 
And a few moments before he died, he 
ſaid, that he never thought it was fo 
eaſy a matter to laugh at the approach of 
death. 

The burleſque compoſitions of Scarron 
are now neglected by the French. This 
ſpecies of writing was much in vogue, till 
it was attacked by the critical Boileau; and 
it was not difficult to annihilate ſuch puny 
writers as D'Aſſoucy, Dulot, and their 
ſtupid admirers. It is ſaid, he ſpared Scar- 
ron becauſe his merit, though it appeared 
but at intervals, was uncommon. Yet fo 
much were burieſque verſes the faſhion 
after Scarron's works, that the bookſellers 
would not publiſh poems, but with the 
word Burleſque in the title page. In 1649 
was printed a dull and a ſerious poem, 
which ſhocked pious ſenſibility. It bore 
for title, The Paſſion of our Lord, in 
burleſque verſes. _ 


Vai. II. 8 | Swift, 
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Swift, in his dotage, appears to have been 
gratified by ſuch puerilities as Scarron fre- 
quently wrote. The reader may recolle& 
an ode, which Swift calls a Lilliputian 
Ode,” conſiſting of verſes of four ſyllables. 
Perhaps he had ſuch lines as the following 
in his mind. Scarron has compoſed a long 
epiſtle in verſes of three ſyllables, addreſſed 
to Sarrazin. It is pleaſant, and the fol- 
lowing lines will ſerve as a ſpecimen. 


Epitre a Mr. Sarrazin. 


Sarrazin 


Mon voiſin 
Cher ami, 
Qu'a demi, 
Je ne voi 


Dont ma foi 
J'ai depit 
Un petit. 
N'es-tu pas 
Barrabas, 
Buſiris, 
Phalaris, 
Ganelon, 


Le Felon ? 
SP. 


He 
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He deſcribes himſelf, 
Un pauvret, 

Tres maigret, 

Au col tors, 
Dont Ie corps 
Tout tortu, 
Tout boſſu, 
Suranne, 
Decharne, 
Eff reduit, 
Jour et nuit, 
A*fouffrir 
Sans guerir 
Des tourmens 


Vehemens. 
S SS # 


45 


He complains of Sarrazin's not viſiting 
him, threatens to reduce him into powder, 
if he comes not quickly; and conclades, 
Mais pourtant 
Repentant 
Si tu viens 
Et te tiens 
Seulement 
Un moment 
Avec nous 
Mon courrout 
Finira, 
ET CATER A. 
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The Roman Comique of our author is 
well known; and abounds with pleaſantry, 
with wit, and character. His Virgile Tra- 
veſtie it is impoſſible to read long; this the 
mere Engliſh reader muſt have felt in Cot- 
ton's Virgil traveſtied, which has notwith- 
ſtanding conſiderable merit. He muſt poſ- 
ſeſs a very inelegant mind who can be de- 
lighted for a continuance with buffoonery. 
The man of taſte may occaſionally ſmile at 
the tricks of a merry andrew, but it is the 
chaſte actor only who can keep awake his 
attention for a length of time. It is faid 
that Scarron intended to write a tragedy. 
It would have probably been like the tragic 
acting of the comic Mr. Quick, who once 
facetiouſly treated us with acting Richard 
the IIId. In all Scarron's works there is 
occaſionally fire, and a lively fancy ; but 
too often they are inſipid and trivial. In 
a word, he excelled in the burleſque ; but in 
this kind of writing it is difficult to acquire 
fame, although the writer may occupy the 
firſt place. 


PETER 
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PETER CORNEILLE. 


Exact Racine and CoRNEILLE's noble fire 


Shew'd us that France had ſomething to admire, 
| Por. 


THe great Corneille having finiſhed his 
ſtudies devoted himſelf to the bar ; but this 
was not the ſtage on which his abilities 
were to be diſplayed. He followed the 
occupation of a lawyer for ſome time, 
without taſte, and without ſucceſs. A 
trifling circumſtance diſcovered to the 
world and to himſelf a different genius, 
A young man, who was in love with a girl 
of the ſame town, having ſolicited him to 
be his companion in one of thoſe ſecret 
viſits which he paid to the lady, it hap- 
pened that the ſtranger pleaſed infinitely 
more than his introducer. The pleaſure 

8 3 ariſing 
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ach from this adventure excited in Cor- 
neille a talent which had hitherto been un- 
Enown to him, and he attempted, as if it. 
were by inſpiration, dramatic poetry. On 
this little ſubje& he wrote his comedy of 
Melite, in i625. At that moment the 
French drama was at a low ebb; the 
moſt favourable ideas were formed of our 
juvenile poet, and comedy, it was expected, 
would now reach its perfection. After the 
tumult of approbation had ceaſed, the cri- 
tics thought that Melite was too ſimple 
and barren of incident. Angered by this 
criticiſm, our poet wrote his Clitandre, 
and in that piece has ſcattered incidents and 
adventures with ſuch a licentious profuſion, 
that the critics ſay, he wrote it rather to 
cenſure the public taſte, than to accommo- 
date himſelf to it. In this piece, the per- 
ſons combat on the theatre; there are mur- 
ders and aſſaſſinations; heroines fight; 
officers appear in ſearch of murderers, and 
women are diſguiſed as men. There is 
matter ſufficient for a romance of ten 
volumes, and yet, fays a French critic, 


nothing can be more cold and tireſome. 
He 
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He afterwards indulged his natural genius in 
various other performances; but began to 
diſplay more forcibly his tragical powers in 
his Medea. A comedy which he afterwards 
wrote was a very indifferent compoſition. He 
regained his full luſtre in he famous Cid, 
a tragedy, of which he preſerved in his 
cloſet tranſlations in all the Huropean lan- 
guages, except the Sclavonian and the 
Turkiſh. He purſued his poetical career 
with uncommon ſplendour in the Horaces, 
Cinna, and at length in Polieuctes, which 
productions, the French critics fay, can 
never be ſurpaſſed. 

At length he gave Pertharite, a tragedy, 
which proved unſucceſsful. This ſo much 
diſguſted our veteran bard, that, like Ben 
Jonſon, he could not conceal his chagrin 
in the preface to this tragedy. He there 
tells us, that he renounces for ever the 
theatre, and, indeed, this eternity laſted for 
ſeveral years ! 

Diſguſted by the fate of his anfortunaed 
tragedy, he directed his poetical purſuits to 
a different ſpecies of compoſition. He 
now finiſhed his tranſlation in verſe, of the 

$4 Imitation 
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Imitation of b Jeſus Chriſt, ' by Thomas 2 
Kempis. This work, perhaps, for the ſin- 
gularity of its author becoming a religious 
writer, was attended with aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs. The obſervations of Fontenelle on 
this production are however juſt. He tells 
us, that he does not find in this tranſlation 
the prevailing charm of the original, which 
conſiſts in its ſimplicity and narvere ; which 
are all loſt in that pomp of 'verſification 
ſo natural to Corneille. This book, he 
continues, the fineſt that ever proceeded 
from the hand of man (fince the goſpel 
does not come from man) would not -go 
ſo direct to the heart, and would not 
ſeize on it with ſuch force, if it had 
nat a natural and tender ait, to which even 
that negligence which prevails in the ſtyle 
greatly contributes. After this eulogium 
of our critic, I muſt add, that Voltaire 
fays, It is reported that Corneille's tranſla- 
tion of the Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt has 
been printed thirty-two times; it is as difficult 
to believe this, as it is to read the book once | 

+ Corneille ſeems not to have been igno- 
rant of the truth of this criticiſm. - In 
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his dedication of it to the Pope, he fays, 
The tranſlation which I have choſen, by 
the ſimplicity of its ityle, precludes all the 
rich ornaments of poetry, and far from 
increaſing my reputation, muſt be conſi- 
dered rather as a facrifice made to the glory 
of the ſovereign author of all which I may 
have acquired by my poetical productions.” 
This is an excellent elucidation of the 
truth. of that precept of Johnſon which 
reſpects religious poetry; but of which the 
author of Calvary ſeems not to have been 
ſenſible. The merit of religious compo- 
fitions appears, like this Imitation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, to conſiſt in ſimplicity, and conſe- 
quently is inimical to the higher poetical 
embelliſhments. 
When Racine the ſon publiſhed a long 
poem on Grace, taken in it's holy ſenſe, 
the moſt unhappy ſubject, at leaſt for poetry, 
it was ſaid that he had written on Grace, 
without Grace. | 
During the ſpace of fix years, Corneille 
rigorouſly kept his promiſe of not writing for 
the theatre. At length, overpowered by the 
perſuaſions of his friends, and probably by 
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his own inclinations, he once more directed 
his ſtudies to the drama. He recommenced 
in 1659, and finiſhed in 1675. During this 
time he wrote ten new pieces, and publiſh- 
ed a variety of little religious poems, which, 
although they do not attract the attention 
of poſterity, were then read with great de- 
light, and probably preferred to his fineſt 

tragedies, by the good catholics of the day. 
In 16755, he terminated his career. In 
the laſt year of his life, his mind became ſo 
enfeebled as to be incapable of thinking; 
and, as I have noticed in the former volume, 
he died in extreme poverty. It is true that 
his uncommon genius had been amply te- 
warded; but amongſt his great talents, we 
cannot count that one, of preſerving thoſe 

favours of fortune which he had acquired. 
Fontenelle, his nephew, has given us a 
minute and intereſting deſcription of this 
great man, of which I ſhall borrow the 
greater part. I muſt firſt obſerve, what 
Marville ſays, that when he faw Corneille, 
he had the appearance of a country tradeſ- 
man, and that he could not conceive how 
ſuch a man could put into the mouths of his 
Romans ſuch heroic ſentiments. Corneille 
was 
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was ſufficiently large and full in his per- 
ſon his air ſimple and vulgar, always neg- 
ligent, and very little ſolicitous of pleaſing 
by his exterior. His face had ſomething 
agreeable, his noſe large, his mouth not 
unhandſome, his eyes full of fire, his phyſi- 
ognomy lively, with ſtrong features, well 
adapted to be tranſmitted to poſterity on a 
medal or buſt. His pronunciation was not 
very diſtinct; and he read his verſes with 
force, but without grace. 
He was acquainted with polite Hs, 
wah hiſtory, and politics ; but he generally 
knew them beft as they related to the ſtage. 
For other knowledge, he had ncither leiſure, 
curioſity, nor much eſteem. He ſpoke 
| little, even on ſubjects which he perfectly 
underſtood. He did not embellich what he 
faid, and to diſcover the great Corneille, it 
became neceſſary ta read him. 
He was of 2 melancholy diſpoſition, 
had ſomething blunt in his manner, and 
ſometimes he appeared rude; but in fact he 
was no diſagreeable companion, and made a 
good father, and huſband. He was tender, 
and his ſoul was very ſuſceptible of friendſhip. 
His conſtitution was very favourable to love, 
I but 
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but never to debauchery, and rarely to 
violent attachments. His ſoul was fierce 
and independent ; it could never be ma- 
naged, for it would never bend ; this in- 
deed rendered him very capable of pour- 
traying the Roman virtue, but inca- 
pable of improving his fortune. Nothing 
equalled his incapacity for buſineſs but his 
averſion ; the flighteſt troubles of this kind 
occaſioned him alarm and terror. He was 
never ſatiated with praiſe, although he was 
continually receiving it; but if he was ſenſi- 
ble to fame, he was far removed from vanity. 

What Fontenelle obſerves of Corneille's 
love of fame is ſtrongly proved by our great 
poet himſelf, in an epiſtle to a friend, in 
which we find the following deſcription of 
himſelf, a pleaſing inſtance how vanity be- 
comes even agreeable in a ſuperier gens: 


Nous nous aimons un peu, c'eſt notre foible à tous; 
Le prix que nous valons qui le ſcait mieux que nous ? 
Et puis la mode en eſt, et la cour Pautoriſe, 

Nous parlons de nous meme avec toute franchiſe, 

La fauſſe humilitẽ ne met plus en credit. 
Je ſgais ce que je vaux, et crois ce qu'on m'en dit. 
Pour me faire admirer je ne fais point de ligue, 
Jai peu de voix pour moi, mais je les ai ſans brigue; 

Et mon ambition, pour faĩre plus de bruit 

Ne les va point queter de reduit en reduit 


Mon 
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Mon travail.fans appui monte ſur le theatre, 
Chacun en liberte I'y blame ou Vidolatre ; 

La, ſans que mes amis prechent leur ſentimens, 
Parrache quelquefois leurs applaudifſemens ; 
La, content du ſucces que le merite donne, 
Par d'illuftres avis je n'eblouis perſonne ; 

Je fatisfais enſemble et peuple et courtiſans, 

Et mes vers en tous lieux ſont mes ſeuls partiſans; 
Par leur ſeule beautẽ ma plume eſt eftimee, 

Je ne dois qu'à moi ſeul toute ma renommẽe; 
Et penſe toute fois n' avoir point de rival, 

A qui je faſſe tort, en le traitant d'egal. 


There is ſomething very nervous, and at 
the ſame time pleaſing, in this frank declara- 
tion of Corneille; and if I attempt to imi- 
tate his ſentiments in Engliſh verſe, the 
occaſion, muſt apologize for it. His, is the 
energetic expreſſion of an elevated genius; 
to write like him one muſt feel oneſelf in a 
ſimilar ſituation; and which perhaps no liv- 
ing writer can experience. - 


Who like ourſelves, our ſecret worth can rate? 

Since *tis a mode that's authoriſed at court, 

Frankly our merits we ourſelves report. 

A proud humility will not deceive ; 

I know my worth; what others ſay believe. 

To be admir'd I form no petty league ; 

Few are my friends, but gain'd without intrigue, 

My bold ambition, deſtitute of grace, 

Scorns ſtill to beg their votes from place to * 
n 


| 

| 42 

Too much ſelf- love prevails in every Rate ; | | 
| 
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On the fair ſtage my feenic toils I raiſe,. 
While each is free to cenſure and to praiſe; | 
And there, unaided by inferior arts, 
I faatch th' applauſe that ruſhes from their hearts. 
Content by Merit ſtill to win the crown, _ 
With no illuſtrious names I cheat the town. 
The galleries thunder, and the pit commends; + 
My verſes, every where, my only friends. 
"Tis from their charms alone my praiſe I elaim 3 
Tis to myſelf alone, I owe my fame ; 
And know no rivab whom I fear to meet, 
Or injure, when 1 grant an equal ſeat. 


Voltaire cenfores Corneille for making his 
heroes fay continually, they are great men. 
But in drawing the character of an hero 
he draws his own. All his heroes are only 
o many Corneilles in different ſituations. 

Thomas Corneille attempted the ſame 
carcer as his brother ; perhaps his name 
was unfortunate, for it naturally excited a 
compariſon, which could not be favourable to 
him. Gacon, the Dennis of his day, wrote 
the following ſmart impromptu under his 
portrait: 


| Voyant le portrait de Corneille, 

 Gardez. vous de crier merveille ? 
Et dans vos tranſports n allez Pas, 

Piendre ici Pierre pour Thomas. 
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POET Ss. 


In the preſent article, I give the reader 
a variety of curious particulars; and as 1 


foreſee it will be of an unuſual length, to 
ſome I muſt apologiſe for it. 

In all ages there has exiſted a party 
formed againſt poets. This faction conſiſts 
of perſons, whoſe frigid intellects are inca- 


pable of that glowing expanſion fo neceſſary 


to feel the charms of an art, which only 
addreſſes itſelf to the imagination; or of 
writers who, having proved unſucceſsful in 


their devotion to the muſes, revenge them 


ſelves by reviling them; and alſo of reli- 
gious minds, who conſider the ardent effu- 
ſions of poetry as dangerous to the morals. 
and peace of ſociety, 


Plato, amongſt the ancients, is the model 


of thoſe moderns who profeſs themſelves 


to be ANTI-POETICAL. This writer, in 
his ideal republic, characteriſes a man who 
coccupies himſelf with compoſing verſes as a 


very 
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very Jangerous member of ſociety from tlie 
inflammatory tendency of his writings. It 
is by arguing from its abuſe that he decries 
this enchanting talent, At the ſame time 
it is to be recollected, that no head was 
more finely organiſed for the viſions of the 
muſe than Plato's; he was a true poet, 
and had addicted himſelf in his prime of 
life to the cultivation of the art, but per- 
ceiving that he could not ſurpaſs the inimi- 
table Homer, he employed this inſidious 
manner of depreciating his works. 

Men of taſte are conſtantly diſguſted 
when they turn over the voluminous pro- 
ductions of mere men of learning, particu- 
larly the works of antiquaries, by encoun- 
tering a thouſand groſs railleries and falſe 
judgments concerning poetry and Poets. 
Locke has expreſſed a marked contempt of 
poets ; but we ſee what ideas he formed 
of poetry, by his warm panegyric of one of 
Blackmore's epics! Selden, a ſcholar of 
profound erudition, has given us hr opi- 
nion concerning poets. If on this ſubject 
any dates had been in queſtion, in no author 
would I have placed more confidence: ; but 


to 
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to decide on poetry requires another faculty 
than that of memory. Selden ſays, It is 
ridiculous for a lord to print verſes ; he may 
make them to pleaſe himſelf. If a man in 


a private chamber twirls his band- ſtrings, 


or plays with a ruſh to pleaſe himſelf, it is 
well enough ; but if he ſhould go into 


Fleet-ſtreet, and ſet upon a ſtall and twirl 


a band- ſtring, or play with a ruſh, then all 


pared to the twirling of a band-ſtring, or 
playing with a ruſh !—A poet, related to 
an illuſtrious family, and who did not write 
unpoetically, entertained a far different no- 
tion concerning poets. So perſuaded was 
he that to be a true poet required an ele- 
vated mind, that it was a maxim with him, 
that no writer could be an excellent poet, 


who was not deſcended from a noble family. 


This opinion is as abſurd as that of Sel- 
den's; but when one party will not grant 
enough, the other always aſſumes too much. 

Le Clerc was a ſcholar not unworthy to 
be ranked amongſt the Lockes and the Sel- 
dens; and his opinions are as e concern- 


V- II. T ing 


the boys in the ſtreet would laugh at him. 
RE if a fine poetical talent is to be com- 
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ing poets. In the Parrhaſiana he has writ- 
ten a treatiſe on poets in a very unpoetical 
manner. I ſhall notice his coarſe railleries 
relating to what he calls © the perſonal de- 
fects of poets: In vol. I. p. 33, he ſays, 
© There is in the Scaligerana this opinion 
of Joſeph Scaliger concerning - poets. 
“There never was a man who was a poet, 
ar addicted to the ſtudy of poetry, but his 
heart was puffed up with his greatneſs.” 
This is very true. The poetical enthu- 
ſiaſm perſuades thoſe gentlemen, that they 
have ſomething ſuperior to others, becauſe 
they employ a language peculiar to them- 
ſelves. When the poetic furor ſeizes them, 
frequently there remain traces of it on their 
faces, which make connoifſeurs fay with 
Horace, g 


Aut inſanit homo, aut verſus facit. 


There goes a —_— or a bard. 


Their thoughtful air and 8 gait 
make them appear inſane; for, accuſtomed 
to walk while they verſify, and. to bite their 


nails in apparent agonies, their ſteps are 
meaſured 
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meaſured and flow, and they look as if they 
were reflecting on ſomething of conſe- 
quence, although they are only thinking, 


as the phraſe runs, of nothing.” He pro- 


ceeds in the ſame elegant ſtrain to enume- 
rate other defects. I have only tranſcribed 
the above deſcription of our jocular ſcholar, 
with an intention of deſcribing thoſe exte- 
rior marks of that fine enthuſiaſm, of which 
the poet is peculiarly ſuſceptible, and which 
have expoſed many an elevated ym to 
the ridicule of the vulgar. 
I find this admirably defended by Char- 
pentier, whoſe words. I tranſlate. © Men 
may ridicule, as much as they pleaſe, thoſe 
geſticulations and contortions which poets 
are apt to make in the act of compoling ; 
it is certain, however, that they greatly aſ- 
fiſt in putting the imagination into motion. 
Theſe kinds of agitation do not always 
ſhew a mind which labours with its ſteri- 
lity; they frequently proceed from a 
mind which excites and animates itſelf. 
Quintilian has nobly compared them to 
thoſe laſhings of his tail which a lion gives 
higfelf when he is preparing to combat. 
2 Perſius, 
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Perfius, when he would give us an idea of 
a cold and languiſhing oration, ſays, that its 
author did not ſtrike his deſk, nor bite his 
nails. 


Nec pluteum cædit, nec . fapit ungues. 


Theſe exterior marks of enthuſiaſm, fo 
be illuſtrated by the following curious anee- 
dote. Domenichino the painter was ac- 
cuſtomed (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) to 
act the characters of all the figures he 
would repreſent on his canvas, and to ſpeak 
aloud whatever the paſſion he meant to 
deſcribe could prompt. When he was 
painting the martyrdom of St. Andrew, 
Carracci one day caught him in a violent 
paſſion, and ſpeaking in a terrible and 
| threatening tone. He was at that mo- 
ment employed on a ſoldier, who was 
threatening the ſaint. When this fit of 
enthuſiaſtic abſtraction had paſſed, Car- 
racci ran and embraced him, acknowledg- 


ing that Domenichino had been that day 
his maſter; and that he had learnt from 
him the true manner to ſucceed in catch- 


ing 
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ing one great pride _ painter's art, the 
expreffion.” 

Thus different are 4 ſentiments of the 
intelligent and the unintelligent on the ſame 
ſubject. A Carracci embraced a kindred 
genius, for what a Le Clerc or a Selden 
would have ridiculed. 
Poets, I confeſs, frequently indulge re- 
weries, which, though they offer no charms 
to their friends, are too delicious to forego, 
The ideal world, peopled with all its fairy 
inhabitants, is ever open to their contem- 
plation, and they travel with an excurſive 
eye, and unwearied feet. Crebillon, the 
celebrated tragic poet, was enamoured of 
ſolitude, that he might there indulge, with- 
out interruption, in thoſe fine romances with 
which his imagination teemed. One day, 
when he was in a deep reverie, a friend en- 
tered haſtily; © Don't diſturb me, cried 
the poet, © I am enjoying a moment of 
happineſs; I am going to hang a villain of 


a miniſter, and baniſh another who is an 5 


idiot.“ 
Amongſt the anti- poetical may be placed 
the father of the great monarch of 


12 ö Pruſſia. 
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Pruſſia. George the Second was not more 
the avowed enemy of the muſes. Frederic 
would not ſuffer the prince to read verſes; 
and when he was deſirous to ſtudy, or of 
the converſation of literary men, he was 
obliged to do it ſecretly. Every poet was 
odious to his majeſty. One day, having 
obſerved ſome lines written on one of the 
doors of the palace, he aſked a courtier 
their ſignification. They were explained 
to him ; they were Latin verſes compoſed 
by Wachter, a man of letters then reſident 
at Berlin. The King immediately ſent for 
the bard, who came warm with the hope 
of receiving a reward for his ingenuity. 
He was afloniſhed however to hear the 
King, in a violent paſſion, accoſt him, 
I order you immediately to quit this 
city and my kingdom. Wachter took 
refuge in Hanover. As little indeed was 
this anti- poetical monarch a friend to phi- 
loſophers. Two or three ſuch kings might 
perhaps renovate the ancient barbariſm of 
Europe. Barratier, the celebrated child, 
was preſented to his majeſty of Pruſſia as a 
prodigy of erudition ; the King, to mortify 


9 Our 
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our ingenious youth, coldly aſked him, If 
he knew the law? The learned boy w 
conſtrained to acknowledge, that he knew 
nothing of law. Go, was the reply of 
this Auguſtus, © Go, and ſtudy it before you 
give yourſelf out as a ſcholar.” Poor Bar- 
ratier renounced for this purſuit his other 
ſtudies, and perſevered with ſuch ardour, 
that he became an excellent lawyer at the 
end of fifteen months; but. his exertions 
coft him at the. ſame time his life 
Every monarch, however, has not proved 
ſo deſtitute of poetic ſenſibility as this 
Pruſſian. Francis I. gave repeated marks 
of his attachment to the favourites of the 
muſes, by compoſing ſeveral occaſional 
ſonnets which are dedicated to their eulogy. 
Andrelin, a French poet, enjoyed the happy 
fate of Oppian, to whom the emperor Cara- 
calla counted. as many pieces of gold as 
there were verſes in one of his poems ; 
and with great propriety they have been 
called © golden verſes.” Andrelin, when he 
recited his poem on the Conqueſt of Naples 
before Charles VIII. received a fack of 
money (doubtleſs filver) which he could 
with difficulty carry home. Charles IX. ſays 
14 Brantome, 
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Brantome, loved verſes, and recompenſed 
| poets, not indeed immediately, but gradu- 
ally, that they. might always be ſtimulated 
to excel. He uſed to ſay, that poets re- 
ſembled race-horſes, that muſt be fed, but 
not fattened, for then they were good for 
nothing. Marot was ſo much efteemed by 
kings, that he was called the poet of 
Princes, and the prince of poets. ' 
In the early ſtate of poetry, what honours 
are not paid to its votaries. Ronſard, the 
French Chaucer, was the firſt who carried 
away the prize at the Floral games. This 
meed of poetic honour was an eglantine 
compoſed of filver. The reward did not 
appear equal to the merit of the work, and 
the reputation of the poet. It was on this 
occaſion the city of Toulouſe had a Mi- 
nerva of ſolid filver ſtruck, of conſiderable 
value. This image was ſent to Ronſard, 
accompanied by a decree, in which he was 
declared, by way of eminence, The French 
poet. 1 
It is a curious anecdote to add, that when, 
in a modern time, a ſimilar Minerva was 
adjudged to Maynard for his verſes, the 


Capitouls of Toulouſe, who were the exe- 
cutors 
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cutors of the Floral gifts, to their ſhame, 
out of covetouſneſs, never obeyed the deci- 
fion of the poetical judges. This circum- 
ſtance 1s noticed by Maynard in an epigram, 
which bears this title; On a Minerva * 
fihver, promiſed, but not given. 
The anecdote of Margaret of Scotland, 
wife of the Dauphin of France, and Alain 
the poet, is perhaps generally known. 
Who is not charmed with that fine expreſ- 
fion of her poetical ſenſibility ? The perſon 
of Alain was repulſive, but his poetry had 
attracted her affections. Paſſing through 
one of the halls of the palace, ſhe ſaw him 
ſleeping on a bench; ſhe approached and 
kifſed him. Some of her attendants could 
not conceal their aſtoniſhment, that ſhe 
ſhould preſs with her lips thoſe of a man 
ſo frightfully ugly. The amiable princeſs 
anſwered, ſmiling, I did not kiſs the man, 
but the mouth which has uttered ſo many 
fine things. 
It was a pretty compliment paid to 

Boileau and Racine by the great Colbert, 
When this miniſter was at his villa, enjoy- 
ing the converſation of our two poets, _ 
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e arrival of a prelate was announced, he 
turnod quickly to the ſervant, and ſaid, Let 
. Ho — 0000p thing, <xoept r. 
V To! dach attentians from this great mi- 
niſter Boileau alludes i in theſe verſes, 


18 
* — "ns _ m*aima juſques 3 a la tendreſſe; 
Et ma vue I Colbert inſpiroit ered, + 


% o £1 vs 


Aber pious perſons have confidered as 
kiphly meritable, to abſtain from the 
reading of poetry! A good father, in his 
account of the laſt hours of Madame Ra- 
eine, the lady of the celebrated tragic 
poet, pays high compliments to her re- 
| lgious diſpoſition, and which, he ſays, was 
fo auſtere, that ſhe would not allow herſelf 
to read poetry, which ſhe conſidered as a 
dangerous pleaſure; and he highly .com- 
mends her for never having read the trage- 
des of her huſband! Arnauld, though' fo 
intimately connected with Racine for many 
years, had not read his compoſitions. 
When at length he vyas perſuaded to read 
Phadra, he declared himſelf to be delighted, 
but complained that the poet had ſet a 


dangerous 
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dangerous example in making the manly 
Hypolitus dwindle to an effeminate lover. 
As a critic, Arnauld was right; but Racine 
had his nation to pleaſe. Such perſons en- 
tertain notions of poetry ſimilar to that of 
an ancient father, who calls poetry the 
wine of Satan; or to that of the religious 
and auſtere Nicole, who was fo ably an- 
ſwered by Racine; he faid, that dramatic 
poets were public poiſoners, not of bodies, 
but of ſouls. 

Poets, it is acknowledged, have foibles 
peculiar to themſelves. I confeſs it is not 
proper that an artiſt ſhould act in the daily 
commerce of life, as if every one was con- 
cerned in the ſucceſs of his productions. 
Poets are too frequently merely poets. 
Segrais has recorded, that the following 
maxim of Rochefoucault was occaſioned by 
reflecting on the characters of Boileau and 
Racine. * It diſplays (he writes) a great 
poverty of mind to have only one kind of 
genius. On this Segrais obſerves, and 
Segrais knew them intimately, that their 
converſation only turned on poetry; take 
them from that, and they knew nothing. 

It 
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It was thus with one Du Perrier, a good 
poet, but very poor. When he was intro- 
duced to Peliſſon, who wiſhed to be ſer- 
vaceable to him, the miniſter ſaid, In what 


can he be employed ? He is . occupied 


by his verſes. 
All theſe complaints are not unfounded; 
yet perhaps it is unjuſt to expect from an 
excelling artiſt all the petty accompliſh- 
ments of frivolous perſons, who have ſtu- 
died no art, but that of practiſing on the 
weakneſſes of their friends. The enthuſiaſtic 
votariſt, who devotes his days and nights to 
meditations on his favourite art, will rarely 
be found that deſpicable thing, a mere man 
of the world. Du Bos has juſtly obſerved, 
that men of genius, born for a particular 
profeſſion, appear inferior to others when 
they apply themſelves to other occupations. 
That diſtraction which ariſes from their con- 
tinued attention to their ideas, renders them 
awkward in their manners. Such defects 
ate even a proof of the activity of genius. 

It is a common foible with poets to read 
their verſes to friends. Segrais has in- 


genuonſly obſerved, to uſe his own words, 
When 
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When young I uſed to pleaſe myſelf in re- 
citing my verſes indifferently to all perſons ; 
but I perceived when Scarron, who was my 
intimate friend, uſed to take his portfolio and 
read his verſes to me, although they were 
good, I frequently became weary. I then 
reflected, that thoſe to whom I read mine, 
and who for the greater part had no taſte for 

poetry, muſt experience the ſame difagree- 
able ſenſation. I reſolved, for the future, to 
read my verſes only to thoſe who intreated 
me, and to read but few at a time. We flat- 
ter ourſelves too much ; we conclude, that 
what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe others. We 
will have perſons indulgent to us, and fre- 
quently we will have no indulgence for 
thoſe who are in want of it.” This is an 
excellent hint for young poets, and perhaps 
alſo for old ones. 
The affection which a poet feels for his 
verſes have been frequently extravagant. 
Bayle, ridiculing that parental tenderneſs 
which writers evince for their poetical com- 
poſitions, tells us, that many, having written 
epitaphs on friends whom they believed on 
report to have died, could not determine 
t 
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to keep them in their cloſet, but ſuffered 

them to appear in the life - time of thoſe 
very friends whoſe death they celebrated. 
In another place, he ſays, that ſuch is 
their infatuation for their productions, that 
they prefer giving to the public their pane- 
gyrics of perſons whom afterwards they 
ſatiriſed, rather than ſuppreſs the verſes 
which contain thoſe panegyrics. We have 
many examples of this in the poems, and 
even in the epiſtolary correſpondence of 
modern writers. It is cuſtomary with moſt 
authors, when they quarrel with a perſon 
after the firſt edition of their work, to 
cancel his eulogies in the next. But poets 
and letter- writers frequently do not do this; 
becauſe they are ſo charmed with the happy 
turn of their expreſſions, and other elegan- 
cies of compoſition, that they prefer the 
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praiſe which they may acquire for their 


ſtyle, to the cenſure which may follow from 
their inconſiſtency. 

After having given a hint to young poets ; 
I ſhall offer one to veterans. It is a com- 
mon defect with them, (there is occafion- 
ally an exception to be * that they 
do 
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do not know when to quit the muſes in 
their advanced age. Bayle ſays, Poets 
and orators ſhould be mindful to retire 
from their occupations, which ſo peculiarly 
require the fire of imagination; yet it is 
but too common to ſee them in their career, 
even in the decline of life. It ſeems, as 
if they would condemn the public to drink 
even the lees of their nectar. Afer and 
Daurat were both poets who had acquired 
conſiderable reputation, but which they 
overturned, when they perſiſted to write in 
their old age, without vigour, and without 
fancy. wg 


The voice of reaſon cries, with piercing 8 

Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 

Leſt in the race derided, left behind, 

Jaded he drag his limbs, and burſt his wind. 
. ANCIS. 


Pope on the ſame ſubject has ſome ſtrong | 


lines: : 


What crouds of theſe impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 
They run on poets, in a raging vein, | 
E'en to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain: 7 2 
Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, | 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, 


It 
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|| 
It is probable he had Wycherley in his eye 
when he wrote this. The veteran bard 
wrote much indifferent verſe; and Pope 
had freely given his opinion, by which he 
| loſt his friendſhip |! | 

It is ſtill, worſe, when aged poets devote 
their exhauſted talents to divine poems, as 
did. Waller ; and Milton in his ſecond epic. 
Such poems, obſerves Voltaire, are fre- 
quently entitled * ſacred poems; and ſacred 
they are, for no one touches them. From 
a ſoil fo arid what can be expected but in- 
ſipid fruits? Chevreau informs us, that 
Cotneille told him, ſeveral years before his 
death, that he had taken leave of the the- 
atre, and that he had loſt his poetical pow- 

ers with his teeth. 

Poets have ſometimes diſplayed an obli- 
quity of taſte in their femele favourites. 
As if conſcious of the power of ennobling 
others, ſome have ſelected them from the 
loweſt clafles, whom having elevated into 
divinities, they have addreſſed in the lan- 
guage of poetical devotion. The Chloe 
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of Prior, after all his fine raptures, was 
a plump bar-maid. Ronſard addreſſed many 
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| of his verſes, to Miſs Caflandra, who 
followed the ſame occupation: in one of 
his ſonnets to her, he fills it with a crowd 


of perſonages taken from the Iliad, of 
which the honeſt girl could have under- 
ſtood nothing. Colletet a French bard, 


lady was called /a belle Claudine. Aſhamed 


of ſuch menial alliances, he attempted ta 


perſuade the world that he had married the 
tenth Muſe ; and for this purpoſe publiſhed 
verſes in her name. When he died the 
vein of Claudine became ſuddenly dry. 
She indeed publiſhed her Adieux to the 
Muſes; but it was ſoon diſcovered .that 
all the verſes of this lady, including her 


Adieux, were the compoſition of her 
huſband. 


fion is ſufficient to give birth to one. Racan 
and Malherbe were one day converſing on 


who ſhould be the object of their verſes. 


Racan named one, and Malherbe another 4 


it happening that both had the ſame name, 
Vor. II. U Catherine, 


married three of his ſervants: His laſt 


Sometimes, indeed, the oſtenſible miſtreſſes 1 
of poets have no exiſtence and a ſlight occa- 


their amours; that is, of ſelecting a lady 


„ — ——— — — — 
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Catherine, they paſſed the whole afternoon 

in forming an anagram of this name. They 

found three, Arthenice, Eracinthe, and Cha- 

rinte; the firſt was preferred ; and many a 

fine ode was written in praiſe of the beau- 

tiful Arthenice ! 

Poets change their opinions of their own 
productions wonderfully at different periods 
of life. Baron Haller was in his yout! 
warmly attached to poetic compoſition. 
His houſe was on fire, and to reſcue his 
poems he ruſhed through the flames. He 
was ſo fortunate as to eſcape with his be- 

loved manuſcripts in his hand. Ten years 
afterwards he condemned to the flames 
thoſe very. poems, which he had ventured 
his life to preſerve. 

SBlatiriſts, if they eſcape the ſcourges of 
the law, have reaſon to dread the cane of 
the ſatiriſed. Of this kind we have many 
anecdotes on record; but none more poig- 

nant than the following. Benſerade was 

caned for lampooning the Duke d' Eper- 
non. Some days afterwards he appeared at 
court, but being ſtill lame from the rough 
treatment he had received, he was forced 

| / to 
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to ſupport himſelf by a cane. A wit, who 
knew what had paſſed, whiſpered the affair 
to the Queen; ſhe, diſſembling, aſked him 
if he had the gout? Yes, Madam, replied 
our lame ſatiriſt, and therefore I make uſe 
of a cane. Not fo, interrupted the malig- 
nant Bautru; Benſerade in this imitates 
thoſe holy martyrs, who are always repre- 
ſented with the inſtrument which oeca- 
ſioned their ſufferings. 

Amongſt the anti-poetical thay be placed 
a writer of great merit. Malherbe was the 
firſt poet in France in his day; but he ap- 
pears to have little eſteemed the art. He 
uſed to ſay that a — poet was not more 
uſeful to the ſtate, than a good player of 
nine-pins. Be it remembered that Mal- 
herbe wrote with ſingular difficulty, which 
may be a reaſon for His giving this harſh 
decifion. 

It was thus alſo, when a work was ſhown 
to him, which his friends praiſed as being a 
very uſeful one to the public ; he coldly in- 
terrupted their eulogiums, by farcaſtically 
aſking them if it would lower the price of 


bread ? 


. 
* 
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The error of Malherbe in both theſe in- 
ſtances, ariſes from his confounding +4 
agreeable with the uſeful arts. | 
The truth is, that Malherbe had a cold 
miſanthropic heart; he deſpiſed men and 
things. He was a Swift. Inſtances are 
numerous of his unfeeling nature. His 
character influenced his poetry, 2 is 
correct, but cold. 

Poetry will be felt in all the foros of 'its 
animation in rude nations, and has been 
conſidered as a divine power; in poliſhed 
nations it becomes an elegant amuſement, 
and the moſt enchanting of elegant amuſe- 
ments. Yet let it be recollected, that to 
be tranſported with the raptures, and to 
taſte the united graces of the Muſe, is more 
a birth-right, than an acquiſition. - 

The eſſential difference between verſe 
and proſe is pointed out in * following 
article. | 


ESSENTIAL 
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| ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWIXT 
| VERSE AND PROSE. 


WI hear ſo 8 falſe kitten given 
on poetical compoſition, even by perſons 


whoſe proſaic works are eſteemed, that it 


becomes neceffary to remind ſeveral men 
of talents, that a writer may diſplay great 
learning, ingenuity, and judgment on lite- 


rary topics, although incapable of taſting 


and deciding on poetical compoſitions. Se- 
veral men of letters appear to be ignorant 
of that eſſential difference which exiſts be- 
twixt verſe and proſe. The learned Huet 


has ſo ably deſcribed it, that I ſhall not al- 


ter his words. No man had a juſter right 
to ſpeak on this ſubject; for to vaſt erudi- 
tion he united an elevated poetical genius. 

* Amongſt the differences which diſ- 
tinguiſth verſe from proſe, I perceive one 


which is not ſufficiently obſerved ; or ob- 5 


ſerved too ſuperficially and generally, ra- 
U 3 ther 
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ther than clearly and minutely; which 
ſometimes ſeems forgotten, but which ap- 
pears to me notwithſtanding eſſential. It is, 
that vx RSE is ſubjected to very narrow li- 
mits for its meaſure, numbers, quantity and 
rhime ; but it is very free for its thoughts, 
expreſſions, and figures. Poets are per- 
mitted unlimited freedoms, which are cal- 
led poetical licences and daring turns; 
theſe are even required as neceſſary orna- 
ments. PRosE, on the contrary, has entire 
liberty in what regards the arrangement 
of words, nor is it ſervilely ſubjected to the 
judgment of the ear; but its thoughts and 
figures are ſubmitted to the ſtricteſt rule; 
and although its ſtyle is not meaſured, it 
muſt however be numerous and chaſte, and 
diſplay marks of that order and arrange- 
ment was m clearly reflect the 
mind. 
The great a whoſe extraordinary 
genius diſcovered itſelf in yariqus ſciences, 
knew but little of the nature of poetical 
beauties. He has ſaid, that Poetry has 
no ſettled object. This was the deciſſon of 
a geometrician, not of a poet. Why m 
| e 
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| he ſpeak of what he did not underſtand ? 
faid the lively Voltaire. This ſublime _ 
genius, diſtinguiſhed by ſo many. talents, 
ſhould have been fatisfied to have directed 
them to their proper objects, without ex- 
tending his criticiſm on others, which do 
not come under the cognizance of philoſo- 
phy or wit. 
Longuerue had profound erudition ; but 
he decided on poetry in the fame manner as 
ſeveral learned men do now. Nothing fo 
ſtrongly characteriſes ſuch literary men as 
the following obſervation in the Longue- 
rana, p. 170. 
FThere are two books on Homer, which = 
prefer to Homer himſelf. The firſt is, An- 
tiguitates Homerice of Feithius, where he 
has extracted every thing - relative to the 
uſages and cuſtoms of the Greeks ; the 
other is, Homer: Gnomologia, per Duportum, 
printed at Cambridge. In theſe two books 
is found every thing valuable in Homer, 
without being obliged to get through his 
childiſh ſtories ! Contes 2 dormir debout l 
It is thus men of ſcience decide on men 
of _ There are perſons who ſtudy Homer 
U 4 and 
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and Virgil, as the blind travel through a fins 
country, merely to get to the — 1 ** 
journey. | 

It wasobſerved at the death of Longus, 
that in his large library not a volume of 
poetry was to be found. He had formerly 
read poetry; for indeed he had read every 
thing. Racine tells us, that when young 
he paid him a viſit ; the converſation turn- 
ed on poets, - Our Erudi reviewed them all 
with the moſt ineffable contempt of the 
poetical talent, from which he ſays we learn- 
ed nothing. He ſeemed to ſpare Arioſto; 
as for that madman, ſaid he, he has amuſed 
me ſometimes,* Dacier, a poetical pedant, 
was aſked who was the greater poet, He- 
mer or Virgil, he honeſtly: l Ha: 
mer, by a thouſand years! 1 A 
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 - POET LAUR EAT. 


IA greatly indebted for the materials of 
the preſent article, to a learned memoir of 
the French Academy, written by the Abbe 
Reſnel. It is a ſketch of the * of 
POETS LAUREAT. | 
The cuſtom of crowning poets (obſerves 
the Abbe) is as ancient as poetry itſelf; it 
has indeed frequently varied; it exiſted how- 
ever as late as the reign of Theodofius, when 
it was aboliſhed as a remain of paganiſm. 
When the barbarians overſpread Europe, 
there were few who appeared to merit this 
honour ; and fewer (he obſerves ſarcaſti- 
cally) who could have read their works. It 
was about the time of PETRARCH that 
POETRY reſumed it's ancient luſtre ; he was 
publicly honoured .with the LAUREL 
CROWN. Tt was in this century (the thir- 
teenth) that the eſtabliſhment of Batchelor 


and Doctor was fixed in the univerſities. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were found worthy of the ho- 
nour, obtained the /aurel of Batchehr, or the 


 daurel of Dottor; Laurea Baccalaureatus ; 


Laurea Doftoratus. At their reception 
they not only aſſumed this title, but they 
alſo had a croun 7 laurel mm on their 
heads. 

It is to this ceremony the ingenious 
writer attributes the revival of the cuſtom. 
He lays, that the poets were not ſlow in 
putting in their claims to what they had 
moſt a right; and their patrons ſought to 
encourage them by theſe honourable diſ- 


tinctions. 


The following Formula i is the exact Alle 
of thoſe which are yet employed in the uni- 
verſities, to confer the degree of Batchelor | 
and Doctor ; and ſerves to confirm the 
conjecture of Reſnel. : 
We, count and ſenator, (Count d' An- 
guillara, who beſtowed the laurel on Pe- 
trarch) © for us and our college, declare 
Francis PETRARCH, great poet and 
hiſtorian, and for a ſpecial mark of his 
quality of poet, we have placed with our 
hands on his head a crown of laurel; grant- 
| ing 
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ing to him, by the tenor of theſe preſents, 
and by the authority of King Robert, of the 
ſenate and the people of Rome, in the poetic, 
as well as in the hiſtoric art, and generally 
in whatever relates to the ſaid arts, as well 
in this holy city as elſewhere, the free and 
entire power of reading, diſputing, and in- 
terpreting all ancient books, to make new 
ones, and compoſe poems, which, God aſ- 
fiſting, ſhall endure from age to age. | 
In Italy theſe honours did not long flou- 
riſn; although Tasso dignified the laurel 
crown by his acceptance of it. The fact 
is, that many got crowned who were un- 
worthy of the diſtinction. It was even be- 
ſtowed on Querno, whoſe ch araceer 1 is thus 
given in the Dunciad: 


© Not with more glee, by hands pontific crown'd, 
With ſcarlet hats wide-waving circled round, : 
Rome in her capitol ſaw Querno fit, 

| r on ſeyen _ the Antichriſt of wit. 


Canto II. 


This man was made laureat, as we fay 
colloquially, for the joke's ſake; his poetry 
could not be exquiſite, becauſe he generally 

＋ Was 
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was inſpired” in his cups, and he recited 
twenty thouſand verſes. He was rather the 
.arch-buffoon than the arch-poet to Leo X. 
"hong he was honoured with the yr 
title. 
Urban vin. had a juſter aid: more 
| elevated idea of the children of fancy. It 
appears that he poſſeſſed much poetic ſenſi- 
bility. Of him it is recorded, that he wrote 
a letter to Chiabrera to felicitate him on the 
ſucceſs of his poetry: letters written by a 
pope were then an honour which was only 
paid to crowned heads. One is pleaſed alſo 
with another teſtimony of his elegant diſpo- 
ſitions. Charmed with a poem which Brac- 
ciolini preſented to him, he gave him the 
ſurname. of DELLE- AP1, of the Bees; 
which were the arms of this amiable pope 
He however never crowned theſe favourite 
bards with the laurel, which probably he 
deemed unworthy of them. 

In Germany the laureat honours . 
riſhed under the reign of Maximilian the 
Firſt. He founded, in 1 504, a Poetical Col- 
lege at Vienna; reſerving to himſelf and 
the regent the power of. beſtowing the 
laurel. 
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laurel. But the inſtitution, notwithſtand- 
ing this well-concerted ſcheme, fell into 
diſrepute, owing to a crowd of claimants 
who were fired with the rage of verſifying, 
and who, though deſtitute of poetic ta- 
lents, had the laurel beſtowed on them. 
It thus became a proſtituted honour; and 
conſtant ſatires were written againſt thoſe 
who thus uſurped the crown of Apollo: it 
ſeems, notwithſtanding, always to have had 
charms in the eyes of the Germans, who 
did not reflect, as the Abbe elegantly ex- 
preſſes himſelf, that it faded when it paſſed 
over ſo many heads. 

The Emperor of Germany retains the 
laureatſhip in all its ſplendour. The ſelected 
bard is called I Poeta Ceſareo. APposTOLO 
 ZENo, as celebrated for his erudition as 
for his poetic powers, was ſucceeded by 
that moſt enchanting poet, METASTASIo. 
J know not who has the honour of ſuc- 
ceeding theſe great maſters. 

- The French never had a Poet 3 
though they had Regal Poets; for none 
were ever ſolemnly crowned. The Spaniſh 


dation, always deſirous of titles of honour, 
ſeem 
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ſeem to have known the Laureat ; but 
little information concerning it can be ga- 
thered from their authors. 

Reſpecting our own country, little can 
be ſaid but what is mentioned by Selden. 
John Kay, who dedicated a Hiſtory of 
Rhodes to Edward IV. takes the title of 
his Humble Poet Laureat. Gower and 
Chaucer were laureats; ſo was likewiſe 
the wretched Skelton to Henry VIII. In 
the acts of Rhymer, there is a charter of 
Henry VII. with the title of 0 Poeta 
Laureato. 

It does not appear that our poets were 
ever ſolemnly erowned, as in other coun- 
tries. We have not, in this exertion of 
fancy, even equalled the phlegmatic Ger- 
man. A cold climate and a commercial 
propenſity will permit of no honours being 
paid to Poetry. Selden, after all his recon- 
dite reſearches, is ſatisfied with ſaying, that 
ſome trace of this diſtiſction is to be found 
in our nation. But Selden, like other an- 
tiquaries, is no friend to poets. It is how- 
ever certain that our kings, from time im- 


—— have placed a miſerable depen- 
dant 
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dant in their houſhold appointment, who 


was ſometimes called the King's poet, and 
the King's verſfcator. It is probable that 
at length the ſelected bard aſſumed the 
title of Poet Laureat, without receiving the 
honours of the ceremony. 

It is impoſſible for me to cloſe this ar- 
ticle without recollecting, that the laurel 
has reſumed its original luſtre from our late, 
and our preſent eſteemed LAUREAT. I 


will take leave to record their various me- 


rits in verſe. 


The Grove, when C1Bns, violating, trode, 
Night fell, and gloom'd the Muſes” green abode ; 
With rumbling notes the rumbling echoes ring; 
Each Muſe affrighted, clos'd her ſecret ſpring. 
But ſudden, o'er the fading clouds of night 
The day-ſpring ſtream'd its animating light; 
Soft notes from Caſtaly's fair bowers were flung, 


The Muſes liſten'd as their WrHiTEHEAD ſung. 


Wax rox, collecting eveſy burning ray, 

Mounts high, and pours a blazing noon of day. 
His Gothic grandeur won the muſing train, 
And Spenſer, ſmiling, lov'd his own ſweet Crain. 


| Now 
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Now breaks a milder beam, more ſoft, more fair 3 
A chaften'd radiance on the glowing air; 
*Tis thus on evening ſkies, ſo lovely bright, 


| Shines the * gleam of the * light, 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTES. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OH QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 


IN the Cottonian Library, Veſpaſian, F. 


III. there is preſerved a letter written by 
Queen Elizabeth (then Princeſs) to her 
filter Queen Mary. It appears by this 
epiſtle that Mary had d&fired to have her 
picture; and in gratifying the wiſhes of her 
Majeſty, Elizabeth accompanies the preſent 
with the following elaborate Letter. It 


bears no date of the year in which it was 
written; but her place of reſidence is mark- . 
Vor. II. 1 ed 
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ed to be at Hatheld. There ſhe had re- 
tired to enjoy the ſilent pleaſures of a ſtu- 
dious life, and to be diſtant from the; dan- 

gerous politics of the time. When Mary 
died, Elizabeth was at Hatfield ; the Letter 
muſt have been written ſhortly before this 
circumſtance took place. She was at the 


time of it's compoſition- in habitual inter- 
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Antiquity; 3 i her Tetter difplays this in evety 


part of it; it is poliſhed, and repoliſhed. 
It has alſo the merit of being now firſt 
Fn. 


os | a - — 1 - gi - — * 8 0 * 9 — * * 
- 

# ” . 
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Like as the riche man that dayly gathe- 
reth riches to riches, and to one bag of 
mony layeth a greate ſort til it come to 
Infinit, fo me thinkes, your Majeſtic not 

5 beinge ſuffiſed with many benefits and 
gentilnes ſhewed to me afore this time, dothe 
now increaſe them in aſkinge and deſiring, 
wher you may bid and coxfiaunde, requir- 
ing a thinge not worthy the ane, for 
PA | it 
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it ſelfe, but made worthy for your high- 
neſs requeſt. My pictur I mene, in wiche 
if the inward good mynde towarde your 
grace: tnigth as wel he declared as the out- 
warde face and countenance ſhal be ſeen, 
I wold nor haue taried the comandement 
but prevent it, nor haue bine the laſt to 
graunt but the firſt to offer it. For the 
face, I graunt, I might wel bluſche to 
offer, but the mynde I ſhall neuer be aſham- 
ed to preſent. For thogth from the grace of 
he pictur, the caulers may fade by time, may 
giue by wether, may be ſpotted by chance, 
yet the other nor time with her ſwift winges 
ſhal ouertake, nor the miſtie cloudes with 
therloweringes may darken, nor chance with 
her flipery fote may overthrow. Of this 
althogth yet the profe could not be greate 
becauſe the occaſions hathe bine but ſmal, 
notwithſtandinge as a dog hathe a day, 
ſo may I perchaunce haue time to declare 
it in dides wher now I do write them but 
in wordes. And further I ſhal moſt humbly 

TY beſeche 
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befeche your Maieſtie that whan you ſhal 
loke on my pictur you wil witſafe to thinke 
that as you haue but the outwarde ſhadow 
of the body afore you, ſo my inward minde 
wiſcheth, that the body-it ſelfe wer oftner 
in your preſence ; howbeit bicauſe bothe 
my ſo beinge I thinke coulde do your 
Maieſtie litel pleaſure thogth my ſelfe great 
6 ad ata 16x join 
the time agreing therũto, 1 ſhal lerne to 
folow this ſainge of Orace, Feras non cul- 

pes quod vitari non poteſt. And thus I wil 

(troblinge your Maieſtie I fere) ende with 

my moſt humble thankes, beſechinge God 
- Jonge to preſerue' you to his honour to 

your cofort, to the realmes profit, and 


to my Joy. From Hatfilde this 1 day of 
May. 


Your Maieſties moſt humbly Siftar 


and Seruante. 


ELIZABETH. 


ANNE 
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ANNE BULLEN, 


EvERY particular relating to eminent 
perſons in our own hiſtory, intereſts the re- 
flecting mind. One can hardly be too mi- 
nute, though an unſkilful writer may fre- 
quently become prolix. It is the opinion 
of the laborious Dr. Birch, that too many 
facts cannot be given; they muſt not how- 
ever be preſented in a cold and dry manner; 
as are moſt of his voluminous Anecdotes. 
In the progreſs of this Collection, I have 
repeatedly obſerved, that the minute detail 
of circumſtances which is frequently fund 
in writers of the Hiſtory of their own times, 
is far more intereſting than the elegant and 
general narratives of later, and probably of 
more philoſophical Hiſtorians. It is in the 
artleſs recitals of memoir-writers, that the 
imagination is ſtrack with a lively im- 
preſſion, and faſtens on petty circumſtances 
which muſt be paſſed over by the claſſical 
Wy „ Hiſtorian. 
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Hiſtorian. The -writings of Brantome, 
Comines, F roiffart, and others, are dictated 
by their natural feelings; while the paſſions 
of modern writers, cannot but be artificial; 
too temperate with diſpaſſionate philoſophy, 
or inflamed with the virulence of faction. 
In a word, Hiſtory inſtructs, but Memoirs 
delight. Theſe prefatory obſervations may 
ſerve as an apology for the following Anec- 
dotes, which are gathered from obſcure cor- 
ners, on which the dignity of the Hiſtorian 
muſt not dwell. 

In Houſlaie's Memoires, Vol. 1. P. 435 
a little circumſtance is-recorded concerning 
the decapitation of the unfortunate Anne 
Bullen, which illuſtrates an obſervation of 
Hume. Our Hiſtorian notices that her 
exsengioner was a Frenchman of Calais, 
whdfwas ſuppoſed to have uncommon ſkill; 
it is probable that the following incident 
might have been preſerved by tradition in 
France, from the account of the executioner 
himſelf. —Anne Bullen being on the ſcaffold; 
would not conſent to have her eyes co- 
vered with a bandage, ſaying, that ſhe had 
no fear of death. All that the Divine, who 
aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted at her execution, could obtain from 
her, was, that ſhe would ſhut her eyes. 
But as ſhe was opening them at every mo- 
ment, and that the executioner was fearful 
of miſſing his aim, he was obliged to invent 
an expedient to behead the Queen. He 
drew off his ſhoes, and approached her 
filently ; while he was at her left hand, 
another perſon advanced at her right, who 
made a great noiſe in walking, ſo that this 
circumftance drawing the attention of 
Anne, ſhe turned her face from the exe- 
cutioner, who was enabled by this artifice 
to ſtrike the fatal blow, witllhüt being diſ- 
armed by that ſpirit of affe de 
which ſhone i in the eyes of the 1 
Bullen. 8 


0 « The Common Exrcutioner, 


Po 
. 
Whoſe heart th' accuſtomed ſight of death makes hard, 


Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But firſt begs pardon,” | SHAKEEPRARE. 


Not however if the executioner. ould 
prove a Santerre. Perhaps there are miſ- 


creants, whom even the imagination of 
Shakeſ peare could not conceive. 


X 4 JAMES 
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JAMES THE FIRST. 


Tux following diſcriminative characters 
of James the Firſt and his Sons, I ſhall 
reſcue from oblivion. I tranſcribe them 
from a forgotten periodical paper, the 
Britiſh Journal, No. 59. November 2, 
_— 

Great men can never be too well bred. 

We are naturally quick-ſighted enough to 
| ſee the difference between us and them; 
and can only be. reconciled to it by their 
treating us as if there was none; but ſuper- 
cilious pains taken on their fide, will ſurely 
create diſtreſs and enmity on our'ss We 
think they owe us a part of amends for 
being greater than we; and if they can pay 
us with affability and condeſcenſion, they 
pay eaſily, and have no occaſion to com- 
plain. 

Cæſar was never forgiven for receiving 
the Roman magiſtracy fitting. Some 


paſſionate 
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paſſionate expreſſions of King Charles I. 
againſt the Parliament, did him more miſ- 
chief, than all his former encroachinents 
upon the conſtitution, as thoſe expreſſions 
created perſonal enemies, and a fear and diſ- 
truſt of his ſpirit and ſincerity. 

His father, till leſs capable of ſupporting 
the dignity of a crown, and of preſerving 
the affections of his people, had ſuch a 
mild mixture of timidity, pride, and fa- 
miliarity, that many of them hated him, 
more deſpiſed him, and yet none feared him. 
He would facrifice his reputation with his 
people to the titillation of a poor pun, and 
manifeſt his paſſion for abſolute power ra- 
ther than ſmother a wretched witticiſm or 
a quaint conceit, worthy a country ſchool- 
maſter. When he began to bluſter, and 
called himſelf the oldeſt King in Europe, 
and he trow'd the wiſeſt, and would be maſter 
of the purſes of his ſubjects, but when the 
parliament anſwered him with ſpirit, then 
they had an humble ſermon from him, larded 
with ſcraps of Latin, upon the duty and re- 
ſtraints of a Sovereign, and logic was chopped, 
and diſtinctions were now made on that head. 

His 
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His private converſation was low and 
cheap, and when the crown was off, the 
king was never ſeen. His tongue never 
lay ſtill, and his uſual themes were far un- 
worthy of royalty. He delighted in fifting 
metaphyſical queſtions, and in diſcuffing 
dark points in divinity, and in ſmutty and 
familiar jokes ; and it was uſual for him to 
fall upon men with rude language and ill 
breeding. His condeſcenfion to others was 

as full of meanneſſes, and the obſcenities and 
fulſome ſtile of his letters are below the 

| loweſt mechanic; it was impoſſible to 
| Know and reverence him. Thoſe who 
were raiſed by him, treated him with con- 
tempt, and hefored him when they could 
not wheedle him. And it was uſual with 
him to give and take ſuch language, as no 
gentleman would give or take. He was 
particularly free of his oaths and his kiſſes ; 
practices beneath a great or a grave man. 
He was fo ignorant of his character, and ſo 
fond of logic, that from a great king he 
deſcended to be a diſputant on one fide of 

a ſquabble of divines. His reputation 
abroad was as low as at home. He talked 

; much 
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much of king - craft; but his maxims, 
which he was always uttering, were poor 
ones, and foreign princes derided him. -Tn 
their treaties with one another, they either 
took no notice of this keeper of the balance 
of Europe, or always outwitted him. 
his own negociations with them they 
over - reached and baffled him, even to 


In 


wantonneſs ; and treated his long let= 


ters, and his learned labours, with ſmall 
King Charles II. had much more ſenſe 
and many more accompliſhments. He 
had the parts and addreſs of a fine gentle- 
man; but he was too witty for a king. He 
had many pleaſant ftories, and told them 
well. He made many good jeſts, and di- 
verted his friends over à bottle. But the 
monarch ſuffered in the merry companion, 
and his good- nature was the occaſion of ma- 

ny ill-natured railteries. His great famili- 
arities with his ſubjects, made them very 
familiar with the dignity of the diadem, and 
thus it was that he underwent ſo many 
jeſts that were made upon him. The free 
doms which his own dear friends .the wits 
uſed 
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uſed with their ſovereign, and their ſar- 


et — — 
ing. 


It * uſual in the reign of James the 
firſt, when they compared it with the pre- 
ceding glorious one, to diſtinguiſh him by 
the title of Qucen Fames, and his illuſtrious 
predeceſſor by that of King Elizabeth. A 
curious anecdote reſpecting the aconomy 
of the court in- theſe reigns, is noticed in 
fome manuſcript memoirs written in James's 
reign, preſerved in a family of diſtinction. 
The lady who wrote theſe memoirs, tells 
us, that a great change had taken place in 
cleanlineſs, ſince the laſt reign ; for having 
_ roſe from her chair, ſhe found on her depar- 
ture that ſhe had the honour of carrying zpor 
her fome companions, who muſt have been 
inhabitants of the palace. The court of 
Elizabeth was celebrated occaſionally for 
it's magnificence, but always for it's nicety. 
James was ſingularly effeminate; he could 
not behold a drawn ſword without ſhud- 


dering; and was partial to handſome men 
and appears to merit the bitter ſatire of 
Churchill, He was a moſt weak, but not 
: quite 
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quite 4 vicious man. He diſplayed great 
anbecility in his amuſements; which are 
characteriſed by the following one, related 
by Wilſen. When James became melan- 
choly, in conſequence of various diſappoint- 
ments in ſtate matters, Buckingham and 
his mother uſed ſeveral means of diverting 
him. Amongſt the moſt ludicrous was the 
preſent. They had a young lady, who 
brought a- pig in the dreſs of a new-born 
infant; the counteſs carried it to the king 
wrapped in a rich mantle. One Turpin, on 
this occaſion, was dreſſed like a biſhop, in 
all his pontifical ornaments; he began the 
rites of baptiſm, with the common; prayer 
book in his hand; a ſilver ewer with water 
was held by another; the marquis ſtood as 
godfather; when James turned to look at 
the infant the pig ſqueaked; an animal 
which he greatly abhorred. At this, high- 
ly diſpleaſed, he exclaimed, Out! Away 
for ſhame ! What blaſphemy is this! | 
This ridiculous joke did not accord with 
the feelings of James at that moment; he 
was not i' th' vein.” Vet we may ob- 
mn that my not ſuch artful politicians aa 
|  Bucknng- | 
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Buckingham and his mother been ſtrongly 
perſuaded: of the ſucceſs of this puerile 


nancy, they would not have yentured on 


any other buſineſs. The King, who did not 


fach ; blaſphemies. They certainly had 
witnefſed amuſements heretofore, not leſs 
trivial, which had gratified his Majeſty. His 
difpofitions, were however generally grave 
and ſtudious. He ſeems to have poſſeſſed a 
real: love of letters, but attended with that 
"mediocrity of talent; which, in a private 
perſon, had never raiſed him into no- 
tie. While there was a chance (writes 
of noble authors) that the Dyer's ſon 
Vorſtius might be divinity - profeſſor at 
Leyden, inſtead of being burnt, as his 
Majeſty hinted to the Chriſtian prudence 
of the Dutch that he deſerved to be, 
dur embaſſadors could not receive inſtruc» 
tions, and conſequently could not treat on 


_ reſent the maſſacre at Amboyna, was on the 
point of breaking with the States for ſup- 
porting a man who profeſſed the hereſies of 
Enjedius, Oſtodorus, '&c. points of extreme 
conſequence to Great Britain ! Sir Dudley 


Couleton was forced to threaten the Dutch, 
not 
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not only with the hatred of King en 
but alſo with his pen. 
This royal pedant is forcibly charaReriſed 
by: the. A odfcoretions * ** . 
vr iter: G d 8-5 
« Among his Majeſty's ab ! is a final . 
collection of poetry. Like ſeveral of his 
ſubjects, our royal author has condeſcended 
to apologize for it's imperfections, as hav- 
ing been written in his youth, and his ma- 
turer age being otherwiſe occupied. So that 
(to emplay his own language): © when his 
ingyne and age could, his affaires and 
faſcheric would not permit him to cortect 
them, ſcarſlie but at ſtolen moments, 
he: b the leaſure to blenk upon any 
Homer has * us, that © his death 
was decent.” The following are the mi- 
nute particulars; I have drawn them from 


an imperfe& manuſcript collection, made 


by the celebrated Sir Thomas Browne. 
The acount is, I believe, taken from Dr. 
Plot's: hiſtory of Staffordſhire. [ 
The Lord Keeper, on March 22, re- 
ceived a letter from the court, that it was 
feared his Majeſty's ſickneſs was dangerous 
<Z1i-% to 
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to death, which fear was more confirmed; 
for he meeting Dr. Harvey in the road, was 
told by him, that the King uſed to have a 
beneficial evacuation of nature, a ſweating 
in his left-arm, as helpful to him, as any 
ſontanel could be, which of late failed: 
When the Lord Keeper preſented him- 
ſelf before him, he moved to chearful diſ- 
courſe, but it would not do. He ſtaid by 
his bed-fide . until midnight. Upon the 
conſultations of the phyſicians in the morn- 
ing, he was out of comfort, and by the 
Prince's leave told him, kneeling by his 
pallet, that his days to come would be but 
few in this world I am ſatisfied, faid the 
King; but pray you aſſiſt me to make me 
ready for the next world, to go away hence 
for Chriſt, whoſe mercies 1 call for, and 
hope to find. 
From that time the Keeper never left 
him, or put off his cloaths to go-to bed. 
The King took the gommunion, and pro- 
feſſed he died in _—_— of the Church 
of England, whoſe doctrine he had de- 
fended with his being perſuaded it 
was according to the mind of Chriſt, as he 
ſhould ſhortly anſwer it before him. 
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© He ſtaid in the chamber to take notice 
of every thing the King faid, and to_re- 
pulſe thoſe who crept much about the 
chamber-door, and into the chamber; they 
were for the moſt addicted to the Church 
of Rome. Being rid of them he continued 
in prayer, while the king lingered on, and 
at laſt, ſhut his eyes with his own hands 

It was thus, in the full power of his fa- 
culties, that a timorous prince encountered 
the horrors of diffolution. As he appears | 
to have been a zealous believer, religion ren- 
dered chearful the abrupt night of futurity ; 
and what can philoſophy do more, or rather 
can philoſophy do as much ? Montaigne 
and Ia Fontaine, who wrote very philoſo- 
phically on death, did not die like philo- 
ſophers. The firſt raiſed himſelf, when 
expiring, with fervent devotion to the hoſt ! 


And the other, after his death t on a n 
1 


— 2 | E 


GENERAL 


herſelf conveniently behind the hangings, - 
finding what was refolved upon, ſent her 
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GENERAL MONK AND HIS WIFE. 


"From the fame MS. collection 1 ſhall 
reſcue another anecdote, which has a ten- 


: dency to ſhew, that it is not adviſeable to 


permit ladies to remain at home, when 
political plots are to be ſecretly diſcuſſed. 
And, while it diſplays the treachery. of 


Monk's wife, it will alfo appear, that, like 


other great revolutioniſts, it was ambition 
that firſt induced him to become the re- 
former he pretended to be. 


Monk gave fair 1 


but laſt agreed with the French ambaſlador 
to take the 


tak government on himſelf; by 
whom he. had a promiſe from Mazarine 
of aſſiſtance from France. This bargain 
was {truck late at night; but not fo ſecretly 


but that Monk's wife, who had poſted 


brother Clarges away immediately, with 
z notice 
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notice of it to Sir A. A. She had pro- 
miſed to watch her huſband, and inform 
Sir A. how matters went. Sir A. cauſed 
the Council of State, whereof he was a 
member, to be ſurimoned, and charged 
Monk that he was playing falſe. The gene- 
tal inſiſted that he was true to his prin- 
ciples, and firm to what he had promiſed, 
and that he was ready to give them all 
fatisfaction. Sir A. told him, if he were 
ſincere he might remove all ſcruples, and 
ſhould inſtantly take away their commiſſions 
from ſuch and ſuch men in his army, and 
appoint others, and that before he left the 
room. Monk conſented; a great part of 
the commiſſions of his officers were chang- 
ed, and Sir Edward Harley, a miember of 
the council, and then preſent, was made 
governor of Dunkirk in the room of Sir 
William "Lockhart ; the army ceaſed to be 
at Monk's devotion; the arnbafſador was 
recalled, and broke his heart. | 
Such were the effects of the infidelity of 
the wits of general Monk ! 


Pair Ie 


Y 2 
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PHILIP AND MARY- 


Hoss Alx in his Memoires, vol. i. p. 261. 
has given the following notice of this ſin- 
gular union; I inſert it on account of the cu- 
rious particulars relative to this celebrated 
monarch. _ 
The ſecond wife of Philip was Mary 
Queen of England; a virtaous princeſs - 
(Houffaie was a good catholic) but who 
had neither youth nor beauty. This mar- 
riage was as little happy for the one, as for 
the other. The huſband did not like his 
wife, although ſhe doted upon him ; and 
the Engliſh hated Philip ſtill more than he 
hated them. Silhon ſays, that the rigour 
which he exerciſed in England againſt, he- 
retics, partly hindered prince Carlos from 
| ſucceeding to that crown, and for which 
pur poſe Mary had invited him, in caſe ſhe 
died childleſs ! But beſides (Houſſaie juſtly 
_— that no hiſtorian ſpeaks" of this 


pretended _ 
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pretended inclination, it is not probable that 
Mary ever thought proper, to call to the 
ſucceſſion of the Engliſh throne, the fon of 
him whoſe marriage had. made her nation 
deteſt her, and with whom in the laſt years 
of her life, ſhe could be little fatisfied, ow- 
Ing to his marked indifference for her. Be- 
fides this ſhe well knew, that the parlia- 
ment would never conſent to exclude her 
fiſter Elizabeth, whom the nobility loved 
for bein g more friendly to the new religion, 
and more hoſtile to the houſe of Auſtria.” 

In the Cottonian library, Veſpafian 
F. 111. there is preſerved a note of inſtruc- 
tions in the hand-writin 8 of queen Mary, of 
which the following is a copy. It was 
probably written when Philip was juſt 
ſeated on the Engliſh throne. 


' © Inſtructions for my lorde Previſel. 

* Firſte, to tell the Kinge the whole ſtate 
of this realme, w* all thyngs appartaynyng 
to the fame, as myche as ye knowe to be 
trewe. 2 0 „ 
* Seconde, to obey. his comandment in 
all thyngs. 


1 * Thyrdly, 
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© Thyrdly, in all things he ſhall aſke your 
aduyſe to declare your opinion as becometh 
a a conceyllour to do. 


Marye the quene. 


Houſflc proceeds. After the death of 

Mary, Philip ſought Elizabeth in marriage ; 
and the, who was yet unfixed at the begin- 
ning of her reign, amuſed him at firſt with 
hopes. But as ſoon as ſhe unmaſked her- 
ſelf to the Pope, ſhe laughed at Philip, 
telling the Duke of Feria, his ambaſſador, 
that her conſcience would not permit her 
to marry the huſband of her ſiſter.” 

This monarch however had no ſuch 
ſcruples. Inceſt appears to have had in his 
eyes invincible charms ; for he offered him- 
ſelf three times, to three different ſiſters- 
in-law. He ſeems alſo to have known the 
ſecret of getting quit of his wives when 
they became inconvenient; and this in the 
Spaniſh faſhion, by means of a cup of cho- 
colate. In ftate matters he ſpared no one 
whom he feared; to them he facrificed his 
only ſon, his brother, and a great number 
of princes and miniſters. 
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It is ſaid of Philip, that, before he died, 
he adviſed his ſon to make peace with 
England, and war with the other powers. 
Pacem cum Anglo, bellum cus reliquis. | 
Queen Elizabeth, and the ruin of his in- 
vincible fleet, phyſicked his phrenzy into 
health, and taught him to fear and reſpect 
that country, which he thought he could. 
have made a province of Spain! 

On his death-bed he did every thing he 
could for fatvation. The following pro- 
teſtation is a curious morſel of bigotry ; he 
ſent it to his confeſſor, a few days before 
he died. The tranſlation is literal from the 
Spaniſh. 
Father confefſor ! as you occupy the 
place of God, I proteſt to you, that I will 
do every thing you ſhall ſay to be neceſſary 
for my being ſaved ; fo that what I omit 
doing, will be placed to your account, as I 
am ready to acquit myſelf of all that ſhall 
be ordered to me. 

Is there in the records 7 hiſtory a more 
glaring inſtance of the idea which a good 
Catholic attaches to the power of a confeſ- 


for, than the preſent authentic example ? 
Y 4 LL The 
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The moſt licentious philoſophy is leſs dan- 
gerous than that religion, whoſe votary 
believes | that the accumulation of crimes 
can be diſſipated by the breath of a few 
oriſons, and which, conſidering a venal 
prieft to * occupy the place of God, can 
traffic vith the divine power, at a very mo- 
derate price. | 

A ſhort time after his death, a Spanich 

grandee wrote with a coal, on the chimney- 
piece of his chamber, the following epitaph, 


which gives very in geniouſly his character 
in four verſes. 


Siendo moco luxurioſo; 
Siendo hombre fue cruel ; 
Siendo viejo, codicioſo; 
Que ſe puede eſperar del? 
In youth he was Juxurious; 
In manhood he was cruel; 


In old age he was avaricious; 
What can be expected from ſuch a man? 


CHARLES 
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CHARLES THE: FIRST. © 


Of his romantic excurſion into Spain for 
the Infanta, there are many curious particu- 
lars. I ſhall give ſome obſervations, and 
ſome anecdotes, which are ſcattered a- 
mongſt foreign writers; they will diſplay 
the ſuperſtitious prejudices which prevailed 
on this occaſion, and perhaps develope the 


myſterious politics of the courts of Spain 
and Rome. 


A Spaniſh writer ſays, Philip IV. would 
not conſent to give the Infanta Maria to the 
Prince of Wales, nor admit him to his ta- 
ble; from this reſulted that this ſchiſmatic 
Prince left Spain highly diſpleaſed, and im- 
| medately Joined the league of Avignon. - 
But, continues our reflecting and ſagacious 
hiſtorian, God repaid our King ſpeedily 
and amply, for in the following year he 
obtained five happy ſucceſſes ; and which 

ys has been fo fortunate as to diſcover. * 

Cardinal Gaetano, who had long been 

nuncio in Spain, obſerves, that the people, 
accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to revere the | Inquiſition as a 
divinity, abhorred that propoſal of marriage 
of the Infanta with an heretical Prince; but 
that the King's council, and all wiſe politi- 
cians, were deſirous of its accompliſhment. 
Gregory XV. having held a conſultation of 
cardinals, it was agreed that the juſt appre- 
henfion which the Engliſh catholics enter- 
tained of being more cruelly perſecuted, if 
this marriage failed, was a ſufficient reaſon 
to juſtify the Pope. The diſpenſation was 
therefore immediately granted, and ſent to 
the nuncio of Spain, with orders to inform 
the Prince of Wales, in caſe of rupture, that 
no impediment of the marriage proceeded 
from the court of Rome, who, on the con- 
trary, had expedited the diſpenſation. 
The Prince's excurſion to Madrid was 
however univerſally blamed, as being ini- 
mical to ſtate interefts. Nani, author of an 
| hiſtory of Venice (which, according to his di- 
greſſive manner, is the univerſal hiſtory of his 
times) has noticed this affair. He writes, 
The people talked, and the Engliſh mur- 
mured more than any other nation, to ſee 
the only ſon of the King and heir of his 


realms, | 
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realms, venture on ſo long a voyage, and 
preſent himſelf rather as a hoſtage than an 
huſband to a foreign court, which ſo wide - 
ly differed in government and religion, to 
obtain by force of vrayer and ſupplications 
a woman, whom Philip and his miniſters 
made a point of honour and conſcience to 

refuſe.” 
| Houffaie obſerves, © The Engliſh council 
were againſt it, but King James obſti- 
nately reſolved on it; being over perſuaded 
by Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
whoſe facetious humour and lively repar- 
tees greatly delighted him. Gondomar 
perſuaded him that the preſence of the 
prince would not fail of accompliſhing this 
union, and alſo the reſtitution of the elec- 
torate to his ſon-in-law the Palatine. Add 
to this, Sir Kenelm Digby, the Engliſn am- 
baſſador extraordinary at the court of Ma- 
drid, finding it his intereſt, wrote repeat- 
edly to his Majeſty, that the ſucceſs was 
certain if the Prince came there, for that 
the Infanta would be charmed with his 
perſonal appearance and poliſhed manners. 
It was thus that James, ſeduced by theſe 
| two 
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two ambaſſadors, and by his parental affec- 
tion for both his children, permitted the 
Prince of Wales to travel into Spain.' 
' - Wicquefort ſays, that James in all this was 
the dupe of Gondomar, who well knew the 
_ mpoſhbility of this marriage, which was 
alike inimical to the intereſts of politics and: 
the Inquiſition ; for a long time he amuſed 
his Majeſty with hopes, and even got mo- 
ney for the houſhold expences of the fu- 
ture queen; he acted his part ſo well, that 
the King of Spain recompenſed the knave, 
on his return, with a ſeat in the council of 
ſtate. | 
1 ſhall ale forme further ane 
concerning this myſterious affair from tw¾o 
Engliſh writers, Howel and Wilſon, who 
were contem poraries, and who wrote from 
their own obſervations. Howel, whoſe 
letters are not unread, had been employed 
in this match, and reſided during its nego- 
ciation at Madrid. Arthur Wilſon has 

written the life of James the firſt, =» 
' Howel deſcribes the firſt. interview of 
Prince Charles and the Infanta. He ſays, 


* 


the Infanta wore a blue ribband about her 
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arm, that the Prince might diſtinguiſh her, 
and as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the Prince, her co- 
lour roſe very high.” Wilſon informs us, 
that © two days after their interview, the 
Prince was invited to run at the ring, where 
bis fair miſtreſs was a ſpectator, and, to the 
glory - of his fortune, and the great con- 
tentment both of himſelf and the lookers- 
on, he took the ring the very firſt courſe.” 
Howel, writing from Madrid, ſays, The 
people here do mightily magnify the 
gallantry of the journey, and cry out that 
he deſerved to have the Infanta thrown 
into his arms the firſt night he came. The 
people appear, however, ſome time after, 
to doubt if the Engliſh had any religion 
at all. Again, © I have ſeen the Prince 
have his eyes immoveably fixed upon the 
Infanta half an hour together in a thought- 
ful ſpeculative poſture. Olivares, who 
was no friend to this match, coarſely ob- 
| ſerved, that the Prince watched her, as a 
cat does. a mouſe. Charles indeed ated 
every thing that a lover in ane ofgthe old 
romances could have done. He once leapt 
over the walls of her garden, and only re- 
tired by the intreaties of the old Marquis 
who 
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who then guarded her, and who falling on his 
knees folemnly proteſted, that if the Prince 

ſpoke to her, his head would anſwer for it. 

He watched hours in the ſtreet to meet with 
her; and Wilſon ſays, he gave ſuch liberal 
preſents to the court, as well as Bucking- 
ham to the Spaniſh beanties, that the Lord 
Treafurer Middleſex complained repeatedly 
of their waſteful prodigality. 
Let us now obſerve by what mode this 
match was conſented to by the courts of 
Spain and Rome. Wilſon informs us, that 
Charles agreed © That any one ſhould freely 
propoſe to 5mm the arguments in favour of 
the Catholic religion, without giving any 
impediment ; but that he would never, di- 
realy or indirectly, permit any one to ſpeak 
to the Infanta againſt the ſame. It ap- 
pears alſo that they had tampered with 
Charles concerning his religion ; I think 
ſo at leaft, by the letter which Gregory 
XV. wrote to him, preſerved in Wilſon's life. 
This ſeems confirmed by the following 
anecdote :—Olivares Aid to Buckingham, 
you gave me ſome affurance and hope of 
the Prince's turning .. The Duke 
roundly 


6 
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roundly anfwered that it was falſe. The 
Spaniſh miniſter, confounded at the blunt- 
neſs. of our Engliſh duke, broke from 
him in a violent rage, and lamented 
that ftate matters would not ſuffer him 'to 
do himſelf jaftice. This inſult was nevet 
forgiven ; and ſome tune afterwards he at- 
tempted to revenge himſelf on Buckingham, 
by endeavouring to perſuade James that 


which are not to be found in the pages of 
Hume and Smollet, Wilſon ſays, that 
both kingdoms rejoiced. * Preparations 
were made in England to entertain the 
Infanta; a new church was built at St. 


James's, the foundation ſtone of which was 
laid by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for the pub- 


lic exerciſe of her religion; her portrait 


was multiplied in every corner of the town ; 
ſach as hoped to flouriſh under her eye, 
ſuddenly began to be powerful. In Spain 

(as Wilſon quaintly expreſſes himſelf) the 
| ſubſtance was as much courted as the ſha- 
dow here. Indeed the Infanta, Howel tells 
* was ing hard to the Engliſh lan- 


he was at the head of a conſpiracy againſt 


We haſten to conclude theſe anecdotes, 


guage, 
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guage, and was already called the Princeſ 
of England. To conclude ; Charles com- 
plained of the repeated delays; and he, and 
the Spaniſh court, parted with a thouſand 
civilities. The Infanta however obſerved, 

that had the Prince loved her, he would 
not have quitted her. 

How ſhall we diſpel thoſe coma of 
| myſtery with which politics have covered 
this ſtrange tranſaction? It appears to me, 
that James had in view the reſtoration of 
the Palatinate to his daughter, who fell a 
victim to her ambition, and whom he could 
not aſſiſt; that the court of Rome had 
ſpeculations of the moſt dangerous ten- 
dency to the proteſtant religion; that the 
marriage was broken off by that hatred 
which exiſted between Olivares and Buck- 
ingham; and that, if there was any ſincerity 
exiſting between the parties concerned, it 
reſted with the Prince and the Infanta, Who 
were both youthful and romantic, and were 
but two beautiful balls in the hands of 


great players. 
At the preſent moment the particulars 
relating to this unfortunate monarch, at the 


tune of his execution, will receive a new 
intereft 
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intereſt: from the Sompariſon we-are apt to 
draw between his fate and that of Louis 
XVI. From the trials of che twenty ning 
regicides I gather ſeveral intereſting circum-; 
ſtances, which can be retained with pro- 
priety in the anecdotical, _"—_ not 1 the. 
hiſtorical page. 

Sir Purback Temple. gives: us- ** Glow 
ing curious circumſtance reſpecting the be- 
haviour of Cromwell. When the king 
was brought before the high court of juſ- 
tice, Sir P. was intreated to diſcover, if poſ- 
ſible, ſome part of their conſultations, that 
they might tend to the king's eſcape. For 
this purpoſe, by giving money to the oſſi- 
cer of the painted chamber, he got in by 
day-light ; and in the lobby, he obſerved a- 
hole in the wall under the hangings, where 
he placed himſelf till the council met. 
He heard and ſaw them conſulting on the 
mode of trying 2 4 They began by 
prayer, as was uff among theſe. fanatics. 
He ſays, when their prayer was over, there 
came news that the king was landing at Sir 
Robert Cotton's ſtairs, at which Cromwell 
run to a window ; boking | on the king as. 
VX. II. 2 ; he 
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deſire you to let us reſolve here what an- 


bed, and all the good people of England,” 


he cams up the garden, he turned as white 


as the wall; returning to the board, he 


ſpeaks to Bradſhaw and Sir Henry Mild- 
may; and then ſaid, turning to the boarg,' 
« My maſters, he is come, he is come, and 
now we are doing that great work that the 
whole nation will be full of; therefore I 


fwer we ſhall give the king when he comes 
before us; for the firſt queſtion that he will 


- aſk us will be, By what authority and com- 


miſſion we do try him? To which none 


_ enfwered preſentiy. Then, after a little ſpace, 


2 Marten roſe up, and ſaid, In tbe 
name of the commons and parliament ꝗſem- 


which none contradicted; fo all raſe up. 
When they came to the court in Weſtmin- 


ſer Hall, I heard the king afk them the 


very queſtion that Cromwell had ſaid Ww 
4 5 
It appears by other depoſitions, thas when 
the king was urging to be heard, Calonel. 
Axtell encouraged the ſoldiers to fire po- 
der in the palms of their hands, which fre- 
quently compelled the king to riſe from his 
Lo OP W . char; | 
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chair, and with his hand to turn away the 
ſmoke ; and after this he would regard the 
people and ſmile on them. When the king, 
in addreſſing the court, uſed the following 
words, after having declared his affection for 
the liberties of the people; that © he was their 
lawful king, and had done them acts of 
favour.'—Axtell commanded his ſoldiers to 
cry out juſtice ; he was not readily obeyed, 
and he beat ſeveral till they cried out with 
himſelf, juſtice and execution ! Sir Purback 
ſaid to a friend, obſerve, my lord, there is not 
above four or five that cry out juſtice. When 


they proceeded to paſs ſentence, Charles, in © 


a paſſionately tender tone repeatedly ſaid, © I 
defire you to hear me, hear me. He was hur- 
tied from the bar into a common ſedan, and 
the porters, it appears, went barefoot, till 
Axtell would not ſuffer this ſpontaneous 
veneration. The people cried out, What 
do you carry the king in a common ſedan as 
they carry ſuch as have the plague ? God 
deliver your majeſty out of ſuch enemies 
hands. The ſoldiers ſhouted in triumph. 

Colonel Tomlinſon gives an intereſting 
interview which he had with the 2 

2 2 „ 
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his ſentence. Charles complained of hourly 
inſults offered to him. They would ſmoke 
tobacco and keep their hats on before him. 
The day the warrant came, going through 
the Park, Charles talked concerning his 
burial; he wiſhed the Duke of Richmond, 
with other friends, ſhould take the care of 
it, and defired he might not be haſtily bu- 
- ried, for © he had ſome thoughts that his for 
might come to bury him. 
On the ſcaffold, a Mr. Francis tells us, 
that his Majeſty, when he aſcended the 
ſcaffold, turned towards St. Fames's, gazed 
ph fome time penſively, and ſmiled. | 
The private character of Charles excites 
that commiſeration, which to his public one 
cannot be yielded. The petty perſecutions 
of the low fanatics arouſe indignation ; ; 
the hireling myrmidons of Cromwell did 
not heſitate, while he lived, to ſpit in his 
face ; and the ambitious protector, to affurs 
| himſelf that the axe had not deceived 
his eye, with a horrid exultation ſearched 
with his fingers the reeking wound. The 
errors of Charles were ſcarcely his own; 
*% le was cradled in Frei judice, but his virtues 


we re 
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were independent of pedants or of ſyco: 
phants; they were the offspring of a pu- 
rity of intention, and an intellectual ele- 
gance, which would have embelliſhed the 
domeſtic eirele, but which could not give 
ſtability to oppreſſive power. What can 


give n to N power. » | 


DUKE or ra onna 
— 17 "— of Buckingham; ace in | bis 
wap wild, and familiar manner, ap- 
pears to have been equally a favourite with 
James I. and Charles I. is well known 
to have behaved with ſingular indiſcretion, 
both at the courts of France and Spain. 
Various anecdotes might be collected from 
che memoir writers of thoſe countries, to 
convince us that our court was alw¾ays little 
reſpected by its ill choice of this ambaſ- | 
fador. His character is hit off by one 
maſter ſtroke from the pencil of Hume; 
He Fe fays this penetrating obſerver of 


2 3 meg 


＋ 
— 


IS TOM IA Ange por Es. | 


* Engliſh familiarity and French le. 
eng that is, he was in full poſſeſſion of 
two of the moſt offenſive qualitley/ an am- 
baſſador can have. | 
Sir Henry Wotton has written an inte- 
refting life of. our Duke. At ſchool, his 
character fully diſcovered itſelf, even at that 
early period of life. He would not apply 
to any ſerious ſtudies, but excelled in thoſe 
lighter qualifications adapted to pleaſe in 
the world. He was a graceful horſeman, 
muſician, and dancer. His mother with- 
drew him from ſchool at the early age of 
_ thirteen, and he ſoon became a doweftic 
favourite, Her fondneſs permitted him ta 
indulge in every Caprice, and to cultivate: 
thoſe agreeable talents which were natural 
to him, His perſon yas beautiful, and his 
manners inſinuating. In a word, he was 
adapted to become a courtier. The fortu- 
nate gpportunity ſoon. preſented itſelf; for 
James ſaw him, ang inyited him to court, 
and ſhoweted on him, with a prodigal hand, 
the cornucepia of royal patronage. _ 
Houſſaie, in his political memoirs, has 
n an ace f this duke, which is 
perhaps 


nd 
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Ig only known to the Englith reader, 
in the general obſervation of the hiſtorian, 
When he was ſent to Franee, to conduct 
the Princeſs Henrietta to the arms of 
Charles I. he had the inſolence to converſe 
with. the Queen of France, not as an am- 
baſſador but as a lover! Ihe Marchionefs 
of Senecey, her lady of honour, enraged at 
ſeeing this converſation continue; . ſeated 
herſelf in the-arm-chair of the Queen, who 
that day was confined to her 'bed ; ſhe did 
this to hinder. the-infolent Duke from ap- 
proaching the Queen, and probably taking 
other liberties... As ſhe obſerved that be 
ſtill perſiſted in the lover, Sir, the ſaid, in a 
ſevere tone of voice, you muſt learn to be 
ſilent; it is not thus 2— che Queen 
of France. = 

This audacity of the Duke may appear 
improbable, it is however confirmed by 
Nani, in his fixth book of the Hiſtory ef 
Venice; an hiſtorian who is not apt to 
take things lightly ; beſides that this affair 
is alluded to by our own hiſtorians, For 
when Buckingham was deſirous of once. 
more being ambaſſador at that court, in 
2 4 1626, 
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1626, it was - ſignified by the French 
am baſſador,: that for reaſons, wel tou 
#0 Bim felt, bis: perſon? would net be agtes- 
able to his! moſt | Chriſtian Majeſty. dn 
a- romantic threat, the Duke exchimed, 
he: would go and ſee the: Queen, in dpite 
ofnthe-French : court: and to this petty 
uffait is to be CR 2 W | 
Two nations: ‚ e 1579019 dls gigs! 

c The Math Je mae ana 
inal of his life, raffdds another inſtahbcrachf 
bis. Engliſh familiarity. ; He fays* The 
King of England:gave meta long audience, 
anch a very difpmtatious'6ne. ->He- put him- 
alt in a paſſion, while I, without loſing 
my reſpectʒ expreſſed myſelf freely. The 
Duke bf! Buckingham, when he obſerved 
the King and myſelf very warm, leapt fud- 
<denly betwixt his. Majeſty and me, exclaim- 
"mg, I am come to ſet all to.right$ betwixt 

vou; which I think is high time. 
Cardinal Richelieu hated Buckingham 
:fiicerely, as did the Spaniard Olivares. 
This enmity is ſaid to be owing to the Car- 


Winal writing to the Duke without leaving 


miny. ſpace open after the title of Monſieur; 
Jes: 1 the g 
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the Duke, to ſhew his equality, returned his 
anſwer in the ſame paper- ſparing man- 
ner. From ſuch petty circumſtances _—y 
Wars have taken their ſource. 
This ridiculous circumſtance between 
Richelieu and Buckingham, reminds me 


of a ſimilar one, which happened to two 


Spaniſh Lords: One ſigned at the end of 
his letter, EL. Marques (THE Marquis) as 


if the title had been peculiar ta himſelf fer 
it's excellence. His national vanity re- 
ceived a dreadful reproof from his corre 
ſpondent, who, jealous of his equality, ſign- 
ed:oTRo Marques (AnoTHER Marguil.) : 


Such things were, and. perhaps may yet. 
— be, matters of — moſt 1 


3 . 5 

A little anecdote, which Sir ne} Wot- 
ton has given i in his life of this Duke, offers, 
in my opinion, a characteriſtic trait of Charles 
and his favqurite. I tranſcribe the paſ- 
ſage: 


They were now entered into the deep 


time of Lent, and could get no fleſh in their 
inns, wkereupon fell out a pleaſant paſſage 
(af I may inſert it by the way among more 


{erio8s) : 
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ſerious): There was near HBayon a herd of 
goats with their young ones; on which 
fight the ſaid Sir Richard Graham (maſter 
of the horſe to the marquis) tells the mar- 
quis he could ſnap one of the kids, and 
make ſome ſhiſt to carry him cloſe to their 
dodgingt; wrhich the prince overhearing, 
* Why, Nichard, ſays he, do you think you 
may pracłiſe here your old tricks again upon 
the borders. Upon which word they firſt 
gave the gbatherd good contentment, and 
then while: the marquis and his ſervants, 
being both on foot, were chafing the kid 
about the flock, the prince from horfeback 
Killed him in the head with a Scottiſſi piſ- 
wol. Let this ſerve for a journal parentheſis, 
which yet may ſhew how his highnefs, 
erety in ſuch ſlight and fportful. damage, 
ww * ſenſe of * _— x7; ay 


& 3 


| aw 
I 
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THE DEATH OF CHARLES IX; 


Ds. Saver i an old French controvers 
ſial writer, dut is better known in French 
literature 3s an hiſtorian. His Chronologre 
 Novenaire is full of anecdotes unknown to 
other writers. He collected them from his 
own obſeryations, for he was under-precep- 
$or to Henry IV, The dreadful maſſacre 
pf St. Bartholomew took place in the reign 
of Charles IX; on which occaſion the Eng- 
liſn court went into mourning. The fin- 
gular death of Charles has been regarded 
by the Huguenots as an interpoſition of 
divine juſtice: he died bathed in his blood, 
which. burſt from his veins. The hor- 
rors of this miſerable prince on his dying 
bed, are forcibly depicted by the anecdotes 
T am now collecting. I ſhall premiſe 
however that Charles was a mere inſtru- 
ment in the hand of his mother, the politi- 


Dr. 


cal and cruel Catherine of Medicis. 
6 
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Dr. Cayet, with honeſt naivete, thus re- 
lates what he knew to have paſſed a few 
Hours before his death. | 

© King Charles, feeling himſelf near his 
end, after tavirg'paſkd fone 4ing:tithout 
pronouncing a word, faid, as he turned him. 
ſelf om dne ſide, and as if her ſcomell to 
dwake, Call my brother !“ The! Queen 
mother was preſent, who immediately ſent 
for the Duke of  Alengon (who was-after- 
wards Henry III.) The King perceiving 
hirn, turned his back, and again ſaidi t 
my brother come.“ The Queen his mother 
wplicd;'s Sir, Ido not know: whiem % 
mean; here is your brother? Ther King 
was diſpleaſed, and faid;:* Let them bring 
my brother, the King of Navarre; it is he, 
who is my brother. The Queen mbthet 
obſerving the dying monarch's reſolute or- 
der, ſent. for him; but, for reaſons known 
only to herſelf, the commanded the caps 
tain of the guards to conduct him under 
the vaults. They went to the king df 
Navarre, and de fired him to come and ſpeak 
to the King; at that moment, this ꝓrince 
has ſince repeatedly faid, he felt. afhuddering 
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and apprehenſion of death, ſo mich that he 
would: not go. But King Charles per- 
ſiſting on his coming, the Ween mo- 
ther aſſured him that he ſhould receive no 
injury. In this promiſe however he put 
little truſt. He went, accompanied by the 
viſcount D' Auchy, on whoſe word he 
chiefly relied. Having however ſeen under 
theſe vaults a great number of halberdiers 
and arquebuſiers, in ranks, he would have 
returned, when the viſcount and the captain 
reaſſured him that no harm ſhould happen 
to him. The ſoldiers bowed, and their 
behaviour was reſpectful; by a private ſtair- 
caſe, he entered the chamber of the King, 
who, immediately on perceiving him, turn- 
ed towards him, and ſtretched out his arms. 
The King of Navarre was affected; he 
fighed and-wept ; and fell on his knees at 


the ſide of the bed. Charles embrac- . 


ed, and, having kiſſed him, ſaid, My. 


brother, you loſe a good maſter and a good 


friend. I know it is not you who occafion 
me ſo much trouble; had I believed what 
they ſaid, you would not have been alive ; 
but I have always loved you. It a to you 
Lone I ou * I and davghter ; 

„ earn tl 


* * - 
I 5 * 5 . 2 - & . 
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ieee neee. 


darneſtly do I recommend them to your care, 
DoD — h tbe Ne; but God protec 
2"; 

The Quern ether here interrupted 
bias, * ; Ah, Sur! do not ſay that I'— F Les, 
madam, I muſt ſay it; it is the truth. Believe 
me, my brother; love me; aſſiſt my wife and 
daughter; and implore God for mercy on 
me. Adieu, my brother, adieu. The King 
of Navarre remained till his _— ex- 
pired. 

The following minute particulars are more 
intereſtin g. They are drawn from the jour- 
nal of Pierre de L' Etoille. The narrative 
abounds with that ſimplicity of narration ſq 
pleaſing in the old writers. The nurſe and 
the monarch; the religious remorſe of the 
one; and the artleſs conſolations of the 
other, are objects which merit the contem- 
plation of the reflecting mind. | 
King Charles, two days before his deaths 
having called for Mazzille his chief phyſi- 
cian, and complaining -of the pains he 
ſuffered, aſked him, if it was not poffible 
that he, and ſo many. other celebrated 
 phyſicjags that wer in his realms, could 
allsv1 e, "oe r 
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am, ſaid he, © crucllyand horridly tormented.” 
To which Mazzille replied, That whateveg 
had depended'on them had been tried, but, 
that in truth God only could be the foves 
reign phyſician in ſuch complaints. I believe, 
ſaid the king, that what you ſay is true, and 
that you know nothing elſe, Draw from m 
my cuftode (or large cap) that I may try tq 
reſt. Mazzille withdrew, and left orders 
that all ſhould leave the king except three, 
viz. La Tour, St. Pris, and his nurſe, whom, 
his Majeſty greatly loved, aZthough ſhe wwas 
a Huguenot. As the had juſt ſeated herſelf 
on a coffer and began to doze, ſhe heard the 
king groan bitterly, weeping and 28 
ſhe then approached the bed ſoftly, and. 
drawing away his cuſfode, the king ſaid up 

her, giving vent to a heavy ſigh, and ſhed» 
ding tears plentifully, in ſo much that they 
interrupted his diſcourſe — Ah! my dear 
nurſe! my beloved woman, what blood! 
what murders! Ah! I have followed wicked: 
advice! O my God! pardon me, and be 
merciful. I know not where I am, they have 
made me ſo perplexed and agitated. How 
will all. this end? what hall I do? I am 
1 forever! I know 1 1 
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thus addreſſed him; Sire! be the murders on 
thoſe who forced you to order them; your 
majeſty could not help it, and, fince you 
never confented, and now regret them, 
believe God will never impute them to you, 
and will cover them with the mantle of 
juſtice of his Son, to whom alone you ſhould 
look for aid. Ah! for the honour of God, 
let your majeſty. ceaſe from this weeping.— 
Having faid this ſhe roſe for a handkerchief, 
for his was drenched with tears; Charles 
having taken it from her, made a fign that 
ſhe ſhould retire, and leave him to repoſe. . 
The dreadful narrative of the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew is detailed in the hiſtory of 
De Thou; and the ſame ſcene is painted in 
glowing, though in faithful colours, by 
Voltaire in the Henriade.— Charles, whoſe 
laſt miſerable moments we come from con- 
templating, when he obſerved ſeveral fu gitive 
Huguenots about his palace, in the morning 
after the maſſacre of 30, ooo of their friends, 
took a fowling- piece and punt fired at 
them SE 

Such was the effect of es operating 
8 not. on a malignant, but on a feeble 
mind! Voltaite however ſays, and it is alſa 


the 
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the concurring opinion of the hiſtorians, 
that Charles, © though no ſoldier, was of the 
moſt ſanguinary diſpoſition, and, though 
fond of miſtreſſes, he had a barbarous heart. 
The following anecdote appears to reveal 
his character. One day, when he amuſed 
himſelf with rabbet-hunting, * Make them 
all come out (ſaid he) that I may have the 
pleaſure of killing them all. 


MAGICAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


| PexE IIZ Brun, a religious rather than 
a philoſophical writer, in his Superſtitions 
ancient and modern,” has given an ample 
detail of the various kinds of magic. To 
me it appears, that his belief in what he 
calls diabolical magic was great, at the ſame 
time, that he perceived the impoſitions of 
the artful and the follies of the credulous. 

He diyides magic into three parts; natu- 
ral, artificial, and diabolical.— Natural ma- 
gie, produces extraordinary and wonderful 
effects by the ſimple power of nature; as 
When the father of Tobias was healed of 

„ | his 
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his blindneſs, by uſing the gall of that £0: 
which ruſhed from the Tigris to devour 
his ſon. — Artificial magic likewiſe produces 


uncommon and wonderful effects, accom- 
pliſhed by the labours of human induſtry; 


as the glaſs ſphere of Archimedes; the fly- 


ing dove of Architas; the golden bird of 


the emperor Leon, which was ſaid to ſing; 
the ſpeaking head of Albert the Great ; the 


ſerpents of braſs of Boethius which hiſſed; 
the invulnerable knight-of Burgrarius; the 
tripods of Vulcan; the vegetable tree of 
chemiſts; that iron fly which was preſent- 
ed to Charles the Vth by John of Montroyel, 


and which having flown round him, alight- 


ed on his arm; automatons, and other fimi- 
lar ingenious operations. Diabolical magic, 


he informs us, is performed by the aid of 


demons, with whom ſorcerers enter into a 


ſocial compact. Of this magic I ſhall not 


notice the ſeveral inſtances he gives, not- 
withſtanding that they are ſanctioned by the 
Teſtimonies of ſome of mag ancient e and 


fam th 


Natural and artificial magic are of them- 

ſelves innocent. But they may become ac- 
cidentally Fenin when they are em- 
X plwGwuoyed 
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played fore ſome artful geſign, and for a bad 
purpoſe: It is then they: lead, mem into vile 
ſuperſtifigns ;. otherwiſe: they arg -certainly 
not to be conſidered as ſuch. 8 
Diabolic or black magic is ever ſuperſti- 
tious ; "becauſe it always ſuppoſęs g̃. pagt 
with demons. Here the author eſtabliſhes 
us exiſtence; of this' magic by, a, variety, of > 
amples draun from the holy writings, 
thoſe of the fathers, and even of hiſtorians. 
It is impoſſible-to deny that. ſach, narratives 
are frequen ly given; hut the, degree of crar 
dit which is due to them,” it mains for 
the judgment of the. diſcerning to fix -. 
Le Brun proceeds in giping:3 hit of thoſe 
remarkable men: who, have 2 — accuſed of 
magic. Bath. the, Jen apdcPagans. treated 
Jeſus: Chriſt as a magician.z. 9nd other celer 
brated. characters ſhared in; the fame. fate, 
ſuch. as. Zoroaſſer, Pythaggras, Mahomęt, 
Agrippas Fantus Lyther, fen f e Jer 


ſtady, in anjage of, profound ignorance.. 


He then thews, that magic Or 4 — 
is expreſsly condemned hy all laws: both diy 
vire and, human; this he, does by numerous 
3 from the holy writings, from 
Aa 2 thoſe 


187 


of eattle; their amours with Satan; I Hymeneal 
_ wions with hir in fens and marfhes! It is 
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thoſe of the fatheth, and variousv conneils ; 


and Ufo Hoötices that tke code of Justinian 
affortis ſeveral civil re . "_ ſor- 


cer ers. "rs | ; 


He e e Man, deut Radi, the 
fifteen ce 6f whicht he latter informs us 


al forcerers a are ouilty. Of moſt of theſe 


charges it is to be acknowledged that any 


man may be accuſed, whois ho conjuror; 
ſuch as, theft oecfHbning & 4 famine; the death 


probably #rus; andeedpthat 'the following 
enormoits® 'Crirfi6s ie Sitte by thoſe 
Wietched' n men whe deluded themſelves into 


e bellef dt cb y Re actions they thight 


becotile* tlie EiGarites | of the Power to 
whom "they devbtẽd Kiemfelves: F ' Theſe 
ſrcef̃erd have been well known, {even by 
their un eofifion) to Have ſacrificed to 
the devil their infants; before they were 
baptiſed, nothing them in the air, and 
thruſting a large! pin into their heads, which 
occaſioned their deaths. Springer informs 
ue, that he burnt one who had thus deſtroyed | 


Forty-on | chicken. 1 Another crime is not 


{fs dreadful;/ 7 theſe Sorcerers, not ſatisfied 
al. with 


4 A 


with facrificing, to the devil their own chil- 


dren, and burning them by Way of Rert- 


fice, alſo conſecrated them to Satan, even 
while they were yet. in the bowels of their 


mother, as did the Bargn, of; Raiz, who. 


ſacrificed his child in this unborn ſtate. All 


this appears from his own confeſſion. Again, 
they committed inceſt, becauſe it was re- 


ported currently amongſt them, that the 


greateſt magicians are produced from an 
union with a father and his daughter, a 

mother and her ſon. Other crimes, not leſs 
deteſtable, are laid to their charge; which 
are not improbable.— — But Lhave ſaid enough 
to give an idea of the unhappy effects which 
ſorcery really produced, when it N 
in the ages of ignorance. 

To render this article more complete, it 
would not be improper to give a ſketch of 
the various ſuperſtitions Sorcery gave r riſe to; 


but the inſtances are ſo numerous, and the 


diviſions are ſo nice, that it is impoſſible to 
compreſs them in any tolerable compals. I 
ſhall notice the moſt curious. 

Sometimes theſe ſuperſtitions are claſſed 
under the title of PHYLACTERIEs, or pre- 
ſervatives. Le Brun divides them into two 


Fol bi col bag: e 
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ed by lle Arabians, engraved on certain 


tiſms, &c. and what is very eſſential, they will 
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inds; ; the one enplohed withoiur "words, 
and the other with words. SA Die 


In the firft clas are to be Placed FR 
Talifmans, wh ich tre certain fi gures invent- 


ſtones” or metals. To make theſe Taliſ- 
mins perfect, according to the minute de- 
ſcription of an adept, and which is inſerted in 
this work, ſo many wonderful things are re- 
quired, that any one, in the leaſt in his 
fenſes, muſt deſpair of accompliſhing his pur- 
poſe. Yet the ſame adept enumerates a 
variety of inſtances of their miraculous 
powers: He informs us of their pot&hcy as 
remedies, and preſcribes them as excellent 
for the head-ach, the ſore-throat, rheuma- 


aflift us in becoming agreeable to the ladies, 
in acquiring riches and honours, in being 
ſucceſsful in commerce or gaming; to be 
men of genius, &c,—The reader's curioſity 
is probably awakened; I have tranſcribed 
one of his recipes, on a ſubject in which 
moſt aſpire to be ſucceſsful. 


5 R For Jor, Braury, and STRENGTH. 


Enenavn the figure of Venus, which 1s 
a lady holding in her hands apples and flowers, 
| in 
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in the firſt ſcale of Libra, or of Piſces, or 
of Taurus. This is no difficult operation; 
but the reader muſt frft obtain the perfect 
7. akſman, on which it is to be engraved. 
Of the effects of theſe Taliſmans there 
are numerous inſtances recorded by old wri- 
ters; but I ſhall not venture to tranſcribe 
them. | 
One I am induced to notice. It was faid 
that the cells of the Chartreux were never 
troubled with bugs; though they had been 
diſcovered in the cells of+ their domeſtics. 
Several religioniſts cheriſhed an opinion that 
this was owing to a particular exemption 
with which God favoured the order! Theſe 
are the literal expreſſions of father Jaques 
du Breul ;,— God would not allow them 
to be afflicted and diſtreſſed by thoſe 
ſtinking animals called bugs; and, to ſhew 
his peculiar favour, he has not exempted the 
cells of their ſervants from theſe creatures.” 
his was a ſubject of ſerious controverſy 
among the ſcholars of thoſe days; and ſome 
attributed the exemption to the uſe of Taſy- 
mans. Cardan, more philoſophically, to their 
not cating meat; Scaliger rallies him on this, 


but gives no reaſon for it; at length Voſſius, 
Aa 4 in 
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in his work on Idolatry, mentions this fact 
as very. uncertain, while he at the fame time 
brings the beſt proof of it, which ſimply pro- 
ceeded from the act of . their cells 
_ ani 

Another of the 2_ kind of n 
were the Gamahez, that is, natural figures 
found in ſtones, marble, metals, &c. things 
by no means uncommon; perhaps every 
virtuoſo has one in his cabinet. Vide; M1s- 
CELLANEA, art. Natural productions re- 
ſembling artificial compoſitions. „ e 

The ſame ſpirit of ſuperſtition has Gn 
ed another kind of magic; which conſiſts 
in certain words and expreflions, ſometimes 
accompanied by certain actions. Such as, 
when men were expoſed to ſtorms, light- 
ning, &c. they drew a circle on the earth 
with a knife, capable of containing thoſe 
they deſired to protect. Then they made 
4 croſs, and wrote Verbum Caro fattum eſt. 
Characters more diabolical are framed, by 
which Le Brun informs us they pretend to 
corrupt the morals of the fair. Then he 
gives a prolix account of certain enchanted 
medals. But I am weary of collecting theſe 
ſuperſtitious _m ; _ has been ex- 
hibited 
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hibited to remind the reader to what a de- 
plorable degree the human mind can ſink, 
when it labours under a load of n 
imaginations. 

In another chapter, he FIVE the various 
ſaperſtitions of men who think they ſhall 
be fortunate at play, if they wear a piece of 
the cord of a hanged man; a trefoil that 
has four leaves ; and the heart of a ſwallow. 
Le Brun informs us, that none of theſe can 
have the effect propoſed, unleſs they are in- 
fluenced by his ſable highneſs, and that of 
courſe ſuch practices mulſt be vile magic. 
Again, he notices that ſkin which covers 
the heads of ſome when they are born, ge- 
nerally named a child's caul, which, even in 
the preſent day, we ſee advertiſed, and for 

which, not many years back, exorbitant 
prices have been given. An old adage ob- 
ſerves of a fortunate man, that he was born 
with a caul. It is a ſuperſtition of an an- 
cient date; for Le Brun obſerves, that in 
Rome, ſome of the advocates bought, at 
very high prices, theſe cauls, perſuaded they 
would beſtow on them all the eloquence of 
Cicero. Some perſons, he ſays, keep throu gh- 


out the year * the eggs laid on good Fri- 


day ; 


; — — — — 2 ᷓ.——— — 
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denies the exiſtence in medicine. 
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day; he proceeds with a hundred ſimilar 
practices; all which, the honeſt father in- 
forms us, can have no power unleſs the 
devil is invoked for an aſſiſtant. | 
The arguments with which they com- 
bated theſe magical ſuperſtitions are more 
worthy of our reflection; we ſhall be ſur- 
priſed at the acuteneſs diſplayed on ſubjects, 
which in the preſent age do not even admit 
of diſcuſſion. 
Of ſeveral of theſe animadverſions, I 
ſhall notice what Du Laurent, phyſician 


— 


to Henry the third of France, obſerves on 


the virtue of magical worde, of which he 
That 
words have no virtue of themſelves, he 
proves by ſeveral ſubtil "oo, of which 
theſe are ſome: 

Woras are mere quantities; now quantity 
has no virtue to act. 
Words are written or pronounced. Thoſe 
which are written are dead and unanimated ; 
thoſe which are pronounced only touch the 
air. Now, ſound has no more power to af- 
fect the feeling, than colour has to affect the 
bearing; ſo that, as the feeling muſt be 


changed in the cure of wounds, words can- 
rot poſſibly effect this change. 


If 
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If words had any virtue, they would de- 
rive it from their form or matter. From 
their form they can have none, becauſe that 
is artificial, and dependent on the inſtitu- 
tions of men, and conſequently it is only 
known by thoſe who have eſtablifhed it. 
Their matter is but a vapour, a breath, 
mere air, which is not always of the ſame 
nature, but which changes according to 
the various conſtitutions of the heart, 
lungs, and the other neceſſary organs or 
ſpeech. 

You will ſay (he makes this objection 
to himſelf) that words have a wonderful 
effect on the minds of men; that they have 
power to change their paſſions. The tongue, 
ſays the apoſtle James, is but a ſmall part 
of the body, yet what great things does 
it not effect? Is not a little fire ſufficient 
to kindle a great quantity of wood? Are 
not ſhips turned on all ſides by a ſmall rud- 
der? — To all this I anſwer, that words in- 
deed excite the paſſions of the ſoul, and can 
totally change the intentions of the mind, 
not however by themſelves, but by the 
things which they ſignify; by the weight 
of - maxims or obſervations they contain. 


But 
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But it generally happens, that the words 
uttered by charmers, are only barbarous and 
ridiculous ones, which have no ſignifica- 
tion, order, or cadence. So that they can 
neither affect the mind or body. 

Patin obſerved, at a time when magic was 
more common than at preſent, that there 
are more female ſorcerers than males, which 
he attributes to the feebleneſs and enrioſity 
of the female mind. 

Excommunicated perſons, W of the 
crime, infants, wicked ſervants, and runa- 
ways, are to be admitted to bear witneſs 
againſt their miſtreſſes, becauſe (ſays Bodin, 
the great champion of witchcraft) no honeſt 
perſon is capable of detecting them. And, 
though by law no ſingle witneſs is allowed 
againſt an accuſed perſon, yet if one depoſe 
that a witch has bewitched her cow, her 
ſow, or her butter, theſe are to be accepted 
as ſo many teſtimonies againſt the witch; 
. becauſe they are not /ingle witneſſes ! 

But. the moſt dreadful witneſs againſt 
a witch appears to have been her/2/f. A lean, 
deformed, melancholy old woman, worried 
by the children of the village, and odious 
by her four diſpoſitions to all her neigh- 

bours, 
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bours, was frequently prompted by a denial 
of a little milk, or fragments of victuals, on 
which alone ſhe lived, to utter a curſe upon 
the maſter, child, ſervant, or any other ani- 
mal belonging to the houſe ; fo that in pro- 
ceſs of time all the family, to the very Pigs 
in the ſtye, have been curſed by her. 
child is convulſed, a neighbour has a "ha 
or a horſe is Slandered; inſtead of ſending 
for a phyſieian or a farrier, they only think 
of the poor old wretch to whom they de- 
nied a morſel of bread. She is accuſed. 
The old woman Has ſuſt as much ignorance 
and credulity as her neighbours ; ſhe knows 
ſhe has cuffed, and ſhie believes her (curſes 
to have taken, place. She does not deny 
that ſhe is a witch; and the fi is burnt by" her : 
own evidence! N 
This ſubject is copious, and rnterefiih g to 
A philoſophical mind, who takes the fame 
pleaſure in contem plating the termination of 
the paſt follies of humanity, as another re- 
ceives from attending to the fifth act of 4 
play. This topic has been conducted i in a 
very ſuperior inveſtigation by Reginald gcot, 
in his Diſcoverie of Witchcraft. Third 
edition, 1665.” A work as elaborate as curi- 
* QUS ; 
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ous „which ſtopt for a time the ſuperſti. 
tious diſpoſitions of our nation in thel reign 
of Elizabeth. A treatiſe which though it 
diſplays the ſingular ingenuity of its anthox, 
as advantageouſly as it does his profound 
erudition, inſtead of meeting with a patron 
in the royal pedant, James I. could make 
no friend at court. Scot, the apoſtle of 
humanity, the legiſlator of reaſon, lived in 
retirement, but perſecuted by e cre- 


duty, and x eln. 


99114 
— + = 


THE FOUR PERFECT Wenn! 
8 EB. us, that among men 
many have been found Perfect; but among 
women only four. This is an incivility 
which is not even excuſcable in a Prophet. 
He even mentions -the four fortunate la- 
dies: Aſa, the wife of Pharaoh ; Mary the 
daughter of Imran; Khajijah the daughter 
of Khowailed; and Fatima the daughter of 
Mahomet. How it happened that the 
Prophet felt ſuch a partiality for the wife of 
Pharach, of whom the world. knows no- 
thing, 


F 


\ 
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thing, is a myſtery not for us to penetrate. 
But there is good reaſon to know why he 
was ſo favourable to the other three perfect 
ladies; one was his zur/e, one his wife, and 
the other his daughter Should a wit offer 
the lighteſt - raillery on this abſurdity in 
Conſtantinople, he would there ceaſe to be 
a wit, and would become a heretic. The 
opinions of men are not leſs diſtant from 


each other than their reſidence. 


 MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 


IT is certainly to the ſolitary Monks that 
we owe the preſervation of the precious 
remains of ancient literature. We muſt 
conſider their ſilent manſions as having 
afforded the only retreats to ſcience and 
literature, in ages when an univerſal igno- 
rancethreatened to baniſh from Europeevery 
ſpecies of learning. The origin of theſe 
fraternities, ſhall be the ſubject of this 
article. | 
As to the original of Monxs in this . 
;1]and, (obſerves Biſhop Tanner, in his Noti- 

'tia Monaſtica) it hath been thought by ſome 
*; 7 
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to have been as early as the firſt plantation 
of Chriſtianity therein; for Sir George Mac- 
kenzie tells us, It is probable that ſome 
of the druids having been converted from 
the Pagan religion (whereof they were tlie 
prieſts) became our firſt Monks, being there · 
unto much inelined by the GP! of” * 

eos diſcipline.” | | 1:50) b. 27 8 
However ingenious this dads may 
* Tanner is of opinion, with others, par- 
ticularly Dr. Inet in his Church Hiſtory, that 
« The perſecutions, which attended the 
firſt ages of the goſpel, forced ſome Chrif- 
tians to retire from the world, and live in 
deſerts and places moſt private and unfre- 
quented. The example of ſome, extraordi- 
nary perſons gave ſo much reputation to 
retirement, that the practice was continued 5 
when the reaſon ceaſed which firſt began 8 
it; and after the empire became chriſtian, 
-inſtances of this kind became numerous. 
Thoſe whoſe: ſecurity had obliged them te 
live ſeparately and apart, were ed into 
8 5 
Tanner obſerves, that the monaſtic. lift 

k generally allowed to have been begun in 
the caſt, and not to have been brought even 
3 1 
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to Rome itſelf till about A. D. 340. Some 

time after St. Martin of Tours carried it firſt 

into France; and St. Patrick being his ne- 

phew, and having been with him in his 
journey to Rome, probably learned it of 
him, and was the firſt author of it in Eng- 
land, as well as Ireland.” 

Let us now have recourſe to the erudite 
authors of the Literary Hiſtory of France; 
who will ſupply us with many amuſing par- 
ticulars concerning its eſtabliſhment in their 
country. 

They obſerve, that the monaſteriga have 

_ almoſt always been ſo many ſchools for 
piety and for literature. Some of theſe 
communities were ſeen among the Gauls, a 
little after the middle of the fourth century. 
They inform us, that Saint Martin, biſhop 
of Tours, was the firſt who eſtabliſhed a 
monaſtery, in the year 360, near Poitiers; 
and they add (liberal as they are, they were 
compelled to relate ſome pious fictions) dur- 
ing his aſcetic retreat, God illuſtrated it, by 
a miracle, which was nothing leſs than re- 
ſtoring to life a dead body ; and- which was 
performed in conſequence of a ſucceſsful 
prayer of St. Martin. But, laying fuck 

Vox. II. 3 narratives 
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narratives aſide, it is certain that from this 
monaſtery many ſcholars iſſued, It is not 
incurious to obſerve, that this monaſtery, 
which I think yet exifts, was latterly made 
uſe of as a country reſidence for the Jeſuits 
of Poitiers, where they retired for an occa- 
ſional relaxation from the labour of inſtruct- 
ing youth. 

Saint Martin was certainly fond of ſoli- 
tude, even when he was elevated to the 
epiſcopal chair. He erected another mo- 
naſtery near the town, and ſhortly eighty 
Monks aſſembled. Their auſterity was un- 
common, as well as to what related to their 
food as their dreſs; though many of theſe 
recluſes deſcended from noble families, and 
had formerly been accuſtomed to a very 
different life. But what was hard to nature 
(obſerve our pious writers) the attractions 
of grace rendered pleaſant and even defir- 
able. This monaſtery was at once a nur- 
ſery of biſhops and a ſchool for literature. 
There was not a churck (writes S. Sulpi- 
cius) which would not have for its head, 
one of thoſe who had been trained up in 
this holy place. The labours of theſe 
recluſes conſiſted in copying books; on 

which 
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which the young enly were employed, the 
old having no other occupation than prayer ! 
As ſoon as this monaſtery was formed, it 
became a fertile hive from whence iſſued 
many a holy ſwarm, who ſpread themſelves 
about. St. Martin ſent from his own hive, 
ſeveral drones to ſtock the new monaſteries. 
The environs of Tours were crouded with 
them. Before the year 385, another mo- 
naſtery was there erected. The monaſtic 
inſtitution, at leaſt among the Gauls, was 
originally a profeſſion devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of letters. The labour of tranſcribing 
books, which then formed one of the chief 
occupations of the Monks, always continued 
with them, till the diſcovery of the admir- 
able art of printing. It is thus that all im- 
partial hiſtorians diſpenſe only bare juſtice to 
the ancient Monks, by acknowledging that 
it is to their cares and to their labours that 
we owe the valuable remains of antiquity, 
as well ſacred as profane. 1 8 
On this ſubject there is an excellent ob- 
ſervation made by the commentator on the 
Bibliotheques Frangoiſes of De la Croix de 
la Maine, and Du Verdier. I tranſlate the 
paſſage. 


B b 2 The 
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The ſublime productions of the greateſt 
geniuſes of Athens and Rome found a ſecure 
alylum in the retreats of religion. The 
church, which had adopted the Greek and 
Latin languages, always employed them, 
and without this circumſtance an univerſal 
ignorance would probably have prevailed. 
Men were wanted, who, ſecluded from the 
world, would dedicate themſelves to retire- 
ment, by choice; to ſtudy, by taſte; to la- 
bour, by duty. Animated by the ſame ge- 
nius, and by the fame zeal]; living in com- 
mon under the ſame regulations, and who 
were willing to employ the leifure of their 
ſolitude to the laborious occupation of end- 
leſs tranſcription. It is fortunate for letters 
that this body ſubſiſted ; no individuals, 
whoſe minds would have been occupied by 
domeſtic affairs, and diffipated by public 
matters, could have given themſelves up to 
ſuch long and painful labours; and this 
is one of the chief advantages which we 
derive from theſe induſtrious and learned 

ſolitaries, who, from the depth of their 
retreat, enlightened the world, which they 
had quitted. 


Our 
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Our great poet's obſervation, in the Art 
of Criticiſm, that 


© —The Monks finiſhed, what the Goths begun,” 


is very exceptionable; and muſt be qualified 
by the diſcernment of the reader. 


— Q — 


TITLES OF SOVEREIGNS, 


THe intoxication of power has occaſion- 
ed ſovereigns to afſume the moſt ſolemn, 
and ſometimes the moſt fantaſtic titles. 
In the article ROYAL DIVINITIES, of the 
preceding volume, I noticed thoſe extrava- 
gant titles which even the enlightened em- 
perors of Rome claimed. Let us now 
turn to countries where deſpotiſm exiſts in 
all its force, and is gratified in all its ca- 
prices. 

The chiefs of the Natches are regarded 
by their people as the children of the ſun, 
and they bear the name of their father. 

The titles (obſerves De Meunier) which 
ſome chiefs aſſume, are not always honour- 
able in themſelves; it is ſufficient if the 
people reſpe& them. The King of Qui- 

Bb 3 ter\'2 
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terva calls himſelf the Great Lion; and for 
this reaſon, lions are there ſo much reſpected, 
that it is not permitted to kill them but at 
certain royal huntings. 
The principal officers of the empire of 
Mexico were diſtinguiſhed by the odd titles 
of Princes of unerring javelins ; Hackers of 
men, and Drinkers of blood. 
The King of Monomotapa is ſurrounded 
by Muſicians and Poets, who adulate him by 
ſuch refined flatteries as, Lord of the ſun and 
moon; Great magician ; and Great thief ! 
The wild imaginations of the Aſiatics have 
beſtowed as ridiculous titles of honour on 
their princes. The King of Arracan aſſumes 
the following ones; Emperor of Arracan, 
Poſſeſſor of the white elephant, and the two 
ear-rings, and in virtue of this poſſeſſion, 
legitimate heir of Pegu and Brama ; Lord 
of the twelve provinces of Bengal ; and the 


twelve Kings who place their heads under 
his feet. 


His Majeſty of Ava is called God: when 
he writes to a foreign ſovereign, he calls 
himſelf The King of Kings, whom all 
others ſhould obey, as he is the cauſe of 
the preſervation of all animals ; the regu- 

T lator 
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lator of the ſeaſons, the abſolute maſter of 
the ebb and flow of the ſea, brother to the 
ſun, and king of the four-and- twenty um- 
brellas !—Theſe umbrellas are always car- 
ried before him as a mark of his dignity. 

The titles of the King of Achem are 
ſingular though voluminous. I ſhall glean 
the moſt ſtriking ones. He is ſovereign of 
the univerſe, whoſe body is luminous as the 
ſun; whom God created to be as accom- 
pliſhed as is the moon at her plenitude ; 
whoſe eye glitters like the northern ſtar ; a 
king as ſpiritual as a ball is round; who 
when he riſes ſhades all his people; from 
under whoſe feet a ſweet odour is wafted; 
&c. &c. 

After a long enumeration of the countries 
poſſeſſed by the King of Perſia, they give 
him ſome poetical diſtinctions; The branch 
of honour ; the mirror of virtue; ; mpg the roſe 
ef delight. 


ROYAL PROMOTIONS, 


Ir there are few monarchs who are 
ſufficiently enlightened to open the golden 


gate of preferment to the ingenious and de- 
B b 4 ſerving 
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ſerving part of mankind, it muſt be con- 
feſſed that ſometimes they reward, in a moſt 
extraordinary manner, perſons of very mean 
talents. But, indeed, of ſuch men they are 
more capable of forming a judgment of their 
«own, than of thoſe who have only claims 
from the ſublimity of their genius, or the 
beauties of their art. 
Chevreau informs us, that the Sultan 
Oſman, having obſerved a gardener plant 
a cabbage, with a certain dexterity and 
grace, which attracted his imperial eye, he 
raiſed him to an office near his perſon, and 
ſhortly afterwards he rewarded this planter 
of cabbages by creating him beglerbeg or 
viceroy of the Iſle of Cyprus |! | 
Marc Antony gave the houſe of a Roman _ 
Citizen to a cook, who had prepared for him 
A good ſupper | 
elt is recorded of Henry VIII. that he 
raiſed a ſervant to a conſiderable dignity, 
becauſe he had taken care to have a roaſted 
boar prepared for him, when his Majeſty 
happened to be in the humour of ſeaſting 
on one | 
: When Cardinal de Monte was elected 
Pope, before he left the conclave he beſtow- 
ed 
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ed a Cardinal's hat upon a ſervant, whoſe 
chief merit conſiſted in the daily attentions 
he paid to his holineſs's monkey! 

Louis' Barbier owed all his good fortune 
to the familiar knowledge he had of Rabe- 
his. He knew his Rabelais by heart. This 
ſerved to introduce him to the Duke of 
Orleans, who took great pleaſure in read- 
ing that author. It was for this he gave 
him an abbey, and he was gradually pro- 
moted till he became a cardinal. 

George Villiers was ſuddenly raiſed from 
a private ſtation, and loaded with wealth 
and honours by James the Firſt, merely for 
his perſonal beauty. Almoſt all the favour- 


ites of James became ſo from her hand- 
ſomenels. 


M. De Chamillart, miniſter of France, 
owed his promotion merely to his being 
the only man who could beat Louis XIVth 
at billiards. He retired with a penſion, 
after ruining the finances of his country. 

The Duke of Luines was originally a 
country lad, who inſinuated himſelf into 
the favour of Louis XIII. then young, by 
making bird traps, (pie grieches) to catch 
ſparrows. It was little expected ( fays 
: Voltaire) 
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Voltaire) that theſe puerile amuſements 
were to be terminated by a moſt ſanguinary 
revolution. De Luines, after cauſing his 
patron the Marſhal of Ancre to be aſſaſſi- 
nated ; the Queen Mother to be impriſoned, 
raiſed himſelf to a title and the moſt tyran- 
nical power. 

Sir Walter Raleigh owed his promotion 
to an act of gallantry to Queen Eliza- 
beth, which I have noticed in the pre- 
ceding volume. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton 
| owed his preferment to his dancing. Queen 
Elizabeth (obſerves Dr. Granger) with 
all her ſagacity, could not ſee the future 
Lord Chancellor in the fine dancer. The 
fame writer ſays, Nothing could form a 
more curious collection of memoirs than 
| Anecdotes of Preferment. Could the ſecret 
hiſtory of Great Men be traced, it would 
appear that merit is rarely the firſt ſtep to 
advancement. It would much oftener be 
found to be owing to fupericial —— 
tions, and even vices.' 

Van Cleeve was a painter of great merit; 
he came to England, ſanguine in expecta- 
tions of meeting with encouragement from 
Philip and Mary ; but both he..and his 
works 
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works were lighted. A man of genius 
ſhould only ſolicit the patronage of the 
public ; which is always more honourable, 
and leſs uncertain, than the capricious fa- 
vours of a monarch. It is alone the filent 


public which eloquently decides on the me- 
rits of men of genius. 


NOBILITY. 


FRANCIS -THE FIRST was accuſtomed 
to ſay, that when the nobles of his king- 
dom came to court, they were received by 
the world as ſo many little &:zngs ; that the 
day after they were only beheld as ſo many 
princes ; but on the third day they were 
merely conſidered as ſo many gentlemen, and 
were confounded with the croud of cour- 
tiers.— It was ſuppoſed that this was done 
with a political view of humbling the 
proud authority of the nobility; and that 
alſo for this reaſon, Henry IV. frequently 
ſaid aloud, and even in the preſence of the 
princes of the blood, We are all gentlemen. 
Theſe monarchs appear to have entertained 
the levelling ſpirit of modern revolution- 


iſts; 
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iſts ; yet if we are all alike gentlemen, what 
is to become of ſo many ingenious genealo- 
gies ? 

It is recorded of Philip the Third of 
Spain, that while he exacted the moft 
punctilious reſpect from the Grandees, he 
ſaluted the Peaſants. He would never be 
addreſſed but on the knees; for which he 
gave this artful excuſe, that as he was of 
low ſtature, every one would have appeared 
too high for him. He ſhewed himſelf 
rarely even to his Grandees, that he might 
the better ſupport his haughtineſs, and re- 
preſs their pride. He alſo affected to ſpeak 
to them by half words ; and reprimanded . 
them if they did not gueſs at the reſt. In 
a word, he omitted nothing that could mor- 
tify his nobility. 

Voltaire writes, Perſia has one thing 
in common with China and Turkey, to be 
without nobility. In thoſe vaſt dominions, | 
the fole nobility is that of employment; ſo 
that worthleſs men can reap no advantage 
from the. merits of their anceſtors.” 


ADVENTURERS. 
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ADVENTURERS. 


IT 1s not every one, whoſe temerity and 
whoſe ambition are equal to the adventu- 
rous heroiſm of 


© Macedonia's Madman, and the Swede ;* 


whoſe name is handed down to poſterity. 
Many an Alexander, and many a Charles, 
have been known only to their few fol- 
lowers, and have diſplayed their daring 
ſpirit in limits too narrow to engage the 
attention of the hiſtorian. The character 
of ſuch an adventurer is recorded by Ful- 
ler. With the pages of this writer, few of 
my readers are familiar ; I ſhall therefore 
offer the picture of an Alexander, which, if 
not drawn as large as life, is at leaſt a full 
length in miniature. 

In the county of Devon he notices one 
Thomas Stuckley, of whom he ſays; Were 
he alive, he would be highly offended to be 
ranked under any other topic than that of 


Princes. He was a younger brother of an 
ancient 
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ancient wealthy family, being one of good 
parts, but valued the leſs by others, becauſe 
overprized by himſelf. Having prodigally 
miſ- ſpent his patrimony, he entered on 
ſeveral projects, and firſt pitched upon the 
peopling of Florida, then newly found out 
in the Weſt Indies. So confident was his 
ambition, that he bluſhed not to tell Queen 
Elizabeth, that he preferred rather to be 
the ſovereign of a mole - hill, than the 
higheſt ſubject to the greateſt king in 
Chriſtendom; adding moreover, that he 
was aſſured he ſhould be a prince before 
his death.— I hope (ſaid Queen Elizabeth) 
J ſhall hear from you when you are flated 
in your principality.—I will write to you 
(quoth Stuckley.) — In what language ? 
(faid the Queen.) He returned — In the 
ſtyle of princes ; To our dear fifter.' 

It appears, that his project of the Florida 
expedition failed for want of money, and, 
having been diſappointed in ſome affairs in 
Ireland, he formed in his mind a treaſonable 
conſpiracy, to purſue which he paſſed over 
into Italy. He ſoon won the favour of 
Pope Pius the Fifth, and even perſuaded 
him that with three thouſand men he could 
beat 
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beat the Engliſh out of Ireland. His holi- 
neſs, whoſe infallibility (as Fuller archly ob- 
ſerves) was doubted on this occaſion, did all 
he could to encourage his adventurous ſpi- 
rit ; but this chiefly conſiſted in beſtowing 
on him the titles of the kingdom, which 
he had not yet conquered. At length he 
was furniſhed with eight hundred men, paid 
by the King of Spain, for the Iriſh expedi- 
tion. | CO 
Our entertaining hiſtorian proceeds to 
tell us © In his paſſage Stuckley landed at 
Portugal ; juſt when Sebaſtian, the King 
thereof, with two Mooriſh Kings, were un- 
dertaking a voyage into Africa, Stuckley 
was perſuaded to accompany them. Some 
thought he gave up his 1-4 deſign, partly 
becauſe he was loth to be pent up in an 
land, (the continent of Africa affording 
more elbow room for his atchievements) 
partly becauſe, ſo mutable his mind, he ever 
loved the laſt project (as mothers the young - 
eſt child) beſt. Others conceived he took 
this African jaunt, in order to practiſe for 
his Iriſh deſign; ſuch his confidence of 
conqueſt, that his breakfaſt on the Turks, 
would the better enable him to dine on the 
Engliſb in Ireland.” n 


To 
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To conclude; Sebaſtian, againſt the advice 
of Stuckley, would immediately give battle, 
though the army was in great need of re- 
freſhment. He and his friends were wholly 
defeated, and Stuckley, with his eight hun- 
dred men, periſhed, fighting courageouſſy; 


on which F uller writes two verſes, 


© A fatal fight, where in one day was ſlain, 
© Three Kings, that were, and One that would be fain.” 


Tt was thus a young Alexander was 
cruſhed, when he was * AY from 
the ſhell. 

The following fingular narrative may be 
added to this article. I tranſcribe it from 
Collier's Appendix to Moreri's Dictionary; it 
is to be found originally in the hiſtory of the 
Duke of Alva. The obſcure hero, like 
another David, attacked and vanquiſhed a 
Goliah. | 

* Martin Tamayo was a Spaniſh centinel, 
who ſerved in Germany in the Emperor 
Charles Vth's army. This man, in the 
year 1546, made himſelf famous by his 
bravery, and by a ſedition, of which he was 
very near being the occaſion. The Em- 
peror's troops being weaker than thoſe of 

the 
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the proteſtants, commanded by the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, were encamped before the 
enemy near Ingolſtad. A rebel of a gi- 
gantic ſize, who took himſelf for the hero 
of the age, came ſtrutting out every day 
between the two camps; with a halbert in | 
his hand, and offered to fight ſingle with 
the beſt man in the imperial army. | 
Charles V. forbid all his men to undertake | 
the challenge, upon' pain of death. Not | 
that he thought the fellow ſo formidable, 
but he was afraid, that in caſe one of 
his ſoldiers ſhould be worſted, the reſt 
might be intimidated, and draw ſome un- 
lucky preſage from the miſadventure. 
This fanfaron came braving the army 
every day, and, coming up to the Spaniſh 
quarters, reproached them with cowardice, 
in very groſs language. Tamayo, who was 
only a common ſoldier, in a regiment of his == 
nation, could not bear the inſolence of this | 
new Goliah: he ſnatched a halbert from 1 
one of his comrades, and; edging along the 
entrenchments, attacked the challenger, | 
and, without receiving a wound, drove his | 


halbert into his throat, .and laid him 
ſprawling, and, drawing the vanquiſhed 
Vor. II. I man's 
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man's ſword, cut off his head, and car- 
ried it into the camp. He likewiſe pre- 
ſented it to his majeſty, and, falling at his 
feet, begged his liſe. The-emperor had no 
regard to Tomayo's bravery ; and, confider- 
ing nothing but the ill conſequences of 
the example, ordered him to be ſhot. 
All the- chief officers of the army inter- 
ceded for this heroic man : they ſuggeſted 
to his majeſty, that it was not adviſeable to 
raffle the main * at this juncture, and eſ- 
pecially not the Spaniards, who were the 
choice of his troops, and would be ex- 
tremely out of temper in caſe any con- 
tempt ſhould be put upon them; that it 
was dangerous to uſe ſeverity as things 
ftood, or to puniſh a noble exploit as if it 
was a crime; and that if brave people were 
treated with ſuch rigour, the whole army 
would grow languid and negligent in their 
duty. The Prince of Hungary, the Cardinal 


Farneſe, the Duke of Parma, &c. in a 


word, all thoſe that had rank from birth, 
employment, or reputation, to give them 


* Raffle the main! is a metaphor, I "RES to be 


expreſſed in the language of gaming, but it wants ex- 
planation. 


liberty 
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liberty of ſpeech, begged the emperor, 
though he might not reward this brave 
man, yet at leaſt to pardon him. The 
emperor continued inexorable, and reſolv- 
ed on the execution of this unhappy per- 
ſon ; who, either out of ſtomach, or great- 
neſs, refuſed to aſk pardon any more, after 
ſentence of death was pronounced againſt 
him. When he was led to the place of 
execution, he carried the challenger's head 
in his hand, and, ſhewing it to his com- 
rades, put them in mind of the crime for 
which he was to ſuffer. He likewiſe of- 
fered them the ſword taken from the ene- 
my, and defired them to run him through 
with it, that no loyal ſubje& might reproach 
the Emperor with revenging the death- of 
thoſe heretics who had revolted againſt him, 
In ſhort ; when his cap was pulled over his 
eyes, and the minute for ſhooting him was 
come, the Spaniards, to the aumber of nine, 
thouſand, broke out into a mutiny, and 
threatened the Emperor with the laſt ex- 
tremities, unleſs he gave his pardon to ſo 
brave a man. This ſeditious menacing. af= 
fected Charles V. who referred the deciſion 
ef this . to his general the Duke of 

CY Alva; 
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Alva ; this Duke, rough-humoured as. be 
was, was forced to give way to neceſſity, 
and pardon Tamayo; who then quitted the 


ſervice, and returned to Spain. 


% 


MODES OF SALUTATION, AND AMICA- 
BLE CEREMONIES, OBSERVED IN VA« 
RIOUS NATIONS. 


TRE materials of this, and the follow- 
ing article, are furniſhed by the philoſophi- 
cal compiler of L'Efprit des Uſages et des 

Coutumes. He informs us that he has 
pruned a great part of his collection; yet 
ſuch is the multiplicity ſtill remaining, that 
I ſhall, only ſelect thoſe which Intereſt by 
their ſingularity. 

When men (writes our compiler) falute 
each other in an amicable manner, it ſigni- 
fies little whether they move a particular 
part of the body, or practiſe a particular 
ceremony. In theſe actions there muſt exiſt 
different cuſtoms. Every nation imagines 
it employs the moſt reaſonable ones; but all 
are 
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are equally ſimple, and none are to be treated 
as ridiculous. 

This infinite number of ceremonies may 
be reduced to two kinds; to reverences or 
ſalutations; and to the touch of ſome part of 
the human body. To bend and proſtrate 
oneſelf to expreſs ſentiments of reſpect, ap- 
pears to be a natural motion ; for terrified 
perſons throw themſelves on the earth when 
they adore inviſible beings. The affection- 
ate tonch of the perſon they falute is an 
expreſſion of tenderneſs. 

As nations decline from their ancient 
ſimplicity, much farce and grimace are in- 
troduced, Superſtition, the manners of a 
people, and their fituation, influence the 
modes of falutation; as may be obſerved 
from the inſtances we collect. : 

Modes of ſalutation have ſomtimes very 
different characters, and it is no unintereſt- 
ing ſpeculation to examine their ſhades, 
Many diſplay a refinement of delicacy, 
while others are remarkable for their ſim- 
plicity, or for their ſenfibility. In general, . 
however, they are frequently the ſame in 
the infancy of nations, and in more po- 
lied ſocieties. Reſpect, humility, fear and 

TE 2 eſtecm, | 
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eſteem, are expreſſed much in a ſimilar 
manner, for theſe are the natura] conſequen- 
ces of the organiſation of the body. 

Theſe demonſtrations become in time 
only empty civilities, which fignify nothing; 
we ſhall notice what they were originally, 
without refleQing on what they are. 

The firſt nations have no peculiar modes 
of ſalutation; they know no reverences, or 
other compliments, or they deſpiſe and diſ- 
dain them. The Greenlanders laugh, when 
they ſee an European uncover his head, and 
bend his body before him whom he calls 
| his ſuperior, 

The Iflanders, near the e take 
the hand or foot of him they ſalute, and 
with it they gently rub their face. The 
Laplanders apply their noſe ſtrongly againſt 
that of the perſon they ſalute. Dampier 
ſays, that at New Guinea they are ſatisfied 
in placing on their heads the leaves of trees, 
which have ever paſſed for ſymbols of friend- 
ſhip and peace. This is at leaſt a pictu- 
reſque ſalute. 

Other ſalutations are very incommodious 
and painful; it requires great practice to 
enable a man to be polite in an iſland ſitu- 

b ated 
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ited in the ſtreights of the Sound. Hout- 
man tells us, they faluted him in this odd 
way : © They raiſed his left foot, which they 
paſſed gently over the right leg, and from 
thence over his face.” The inhabitants of 
the Philippines bend their body very low, 
in placing their hands on their cheeks, and 
raiſing at the fame time one foot 1 in the air 
with their knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, 
and ties it about his own waiſt, ſo that he 
leaves his friend half naked. This cuftom 
of undreſſing on theſe occaſions takes other 
forms; ſometimes men place themſelves 
naked before the perſon whom they falute ; 
it is to ſhew their humility, and that they are 
unworthy of appearing in his preſence. This 
was practiſed before Sir Joſeph Banks, when 
he received the viſit of two female Otahei- 
tans. Their innocent ſimplicity no doubt 
did not appear immodeſt in the —_ of the 
virtuoſo. 

Sometimes they only l partially. 
The Japoneſe only take off a ſlipper ; the 
people of Arracan, their ſandals in the ſtreet, 
and their ſtockings in the houſe. 
In the progreſs of time it appears ſervile 

| C04 to 
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to uncover oneſelf, The grandees of Spain 
claim the right of appearing covered before 
the king, to ſhew that they are not fo much 
ſubjected to him as the reſt of the nation ; 
and (this writer obſerves) we may remark 
that the Engliſb do not uncover their heads 
ſo much as the other nations of Europe. 
In a word, there is not a nation (obſerves 
the humorous Montaigne) even to the people 
who when they ſalute turn their backs on 
their friends, but that can be juſtified in 
their cuſtoms. 

It muſt be Ae of the negroes, that 
they are lovers of ludicrous actions, and thus 
make all their ceremonies farcical. The 
greater part pull the fingers till they crack. 
Snelgrave gives an odd repreſentation of the 
embaſſy which the King of Dahomy ſent 
to him. The ceremonies of ſalutation con- 
fiſted in the moſt ridiculous contortions. 
When two negro monarchs viſit; they em- 
brace in {napping three times the middle 
fin ger. 3 | 
" Rarbarous: nations YO TP imprint on 
their ſalutations the diſpoſitions of their 
character. When the inhabitants of Car- 
mena (ſays Athenzus) would ſhow a pecu- 

liar 
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liar mark of eſteem, they breathed a vein, 
and preſented for the beverage of their friend 
the blood as it iſſued. The Franks tore 
hair from their head, and preſented it to the 
perſon they ſaluted. The ſlave cut his hair 
and offered it to his maſter. 
The Chineſe are fingularly affected in 
their perſonal civilities, They even calcu- 
late the number of their reverences, Theſe 
are their moſt .remarkable poſtures. The 
men move their hands in an affectionate 
manner, while they are joined together on 
the breaſt, and bow their head a little. If 
they reſpect a perſon, they raiſe their hands 
Joined, and then .lower them to the earth, 
in bending the body. If two perſons meet 
after a long ſeparation, they both fall on 
their knees, and bend the face to the earth, 
and this ceremony. they repeat two or three 
times. Surely we may differ here with the 
ſentiment of Montaigne, and confeſs this 
ceremony to be ridiculous. It ariſes from 
their national affectation. They ſubſtitute 
artificial ceremonies for natural actions. 
I Their expreſſions mean as little as their 
ceremonies. If a Chineſe is aſked how 
he finds himſelf in health? He anſwers, 
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Very well; thanks to your abundant felicity. 
If they would tell a man that he looks well, 
they ſay, Proſperity i ic painted on your face 
or, Your air announces your happineſs. 
If you render them any ſervice, they fay, 
My thanks ſhould. be immortal. If you praiſe 
them, they anſwer, How ſhall I dare to per- 
fuade myſelf of what yon jay of me? If you 
dine with them, they tell you at parting, 
'  * We have not treated you with ſufficient diſ- 
tinctian. The various titles they invent for 
each other, it would be impoſſible to tranſlate. 
It is to be obſerved, that all theſe anſwers 
are preſcribed by the Chineſe ritual, or 
Academy of Compliments. There, are de- 
termined the number of bows ; the expreſ- 
ſions to be employed; the genuflexions ; and 
the inclinations which are to be made to the 
right or left hand: the falutations of the 
maſter before the chair where the ſtranger is 
to be ſeated, for he falutes it moſt pro- 
foundly, and wipes the duſt away with the 
ſkirts of his robe; all theſe and other things 
are noticed, even to the filent geſtures, by 
which you are entreated to enter the houſe. 
The lower claſs of people are equally nice 
in theſe punctilios; and ambaſſadors paſs 
forty 
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forty days in practiſing them before they 
are enabled to appear at court. A tribunal 
of ceremonies has been erected ; and every 
day very odd decrees are iflued, to which 
the Chineſe moſt religiouſly ſubmit. 

The marks of honour are frequently ar- 
bitrary ; to be ſeated, with us, is a mark of 
repoſe and familiarity ; to ſtand up, that of 
reſpect. There are countries, however, in 
which princes will only be addrefſed by 
perſons who are ſeated, and it is conſidered 
as a favour to be permitted to ſtand in their 
preſence. This cuſtom prevails in deſpotic 
countries; a deſpot cannot ſuffer, without 
diſguſt, the elevated figure of his ſubjects; 
he is pleaſed to bend their bodies with their 
genius ; his preſence muſt lay thoſe who 
behold him proſtrate on the earth : he de- 
fires no eagerneſs, no attention, he would 
only inſpire terror. N | 


SINGULARITIES OF WAR. 


Wan muſt occaſion ſtran ge laws and 
cuſtoms, as it kindles an enthufiaſm. We 
may obſerve in it whatever is moſt noble 
and heroic ; mixed with what 1 is moſt ſtrange 
and 
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and wild. We collect facts, and the reader 
muſt draw his own concluſions. 

They frequently condemned at Carthage 
their generals to die, after an unfortunate 
campaign, although they were accuſed of 
no other fault. We read in Du Halde, 
that Captain Mancheou, a Chineſe, was 
convicted of giving battle, without obtain- 

ing a compleat victory, and he was pu- 
niſhed. With ſuch a perſpective at the 
concluſion of a battle, generals will become 
intrepid, and exert themſelves as much as 
poſſible, and this is all that is wanted. 
When the ſavages of New France take 
flight, they pile the wounded in baſkets, 
where they are bound and corded down, 
as we do children in ſwaddling clothes. —If 
they ſhould happen to fall into the hands of 
the conquerors, they would expire in the 
midſt of torments. It is better, therefore, 
that the vanquiſhed ſhould carry them 
away, in any manner, though frequently 
even at the riſk of their lives. 

The Spartans were not allowed to com- 
bat often with the ſame enemy. They 
wiſhed not to inure them to battle; and if 
their enemies revolted frequently, they were 
accuſtomed to exterminate them. 


7 The 
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The governors of the Scythian provinces 


gave annually a feaſt to thoſe-who had va- 


liantly, with their own hands, diſpatched 


their enemies. The ſculls of the van- 


quiſhed ſerved for their cups; and the 
quantity of wine they were allowed to 


drink, was proportioned to the number of 


ſculls they poſſeſſed. The youth, who 
could not yet boaſt of ſuch martial ex- 
ploits, contemplated diftantly the folemn 
feaſt, without being admitted to approach 
it. This inſtitution formed courageous 
warriors. 
War has ound the morals of the 
people, and has cauſed them to form hor- 
rible ideas of virtue. When the Portu- 


gueſe attacked Madrid, in the reign of . 


Philip V. the courtezans of that city were 
defirous of diſplaying their patriotic zeal : 


thoſe who were moſt convinced of the en- 


venomed ſtate of their body, perfumed 
themſelves, and went by night to the camp 
of the enemy; the conſequence was, that 
in leſs than three weeks, there were more 


than fix thouſand Portugueſe diſabled with 


venereal maladies, and the greater Part 
died. 


Men 
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Men have frequently fallen into unpar- 
donable contradictions, in attempting to 
make principles and laws meet, which 
could never agree with each other. The 
Jews ſuffered themſelves to be attacked, 
without defending themſelves, on the fab- 
bath-day, and the Romans 'profited by 
theſe pious ſcruples. The council of Trent 
ordered the body of the conſtable of Bour- 

bon, who had fought againſt the Pope, to 
de dug up, as if the head of the church was 
not as much ſubjected to war as others, 
ſince he is a temporal prince. 

Pope Nicholas, in his anſwer to the Bul- 
garians, forbids them to make war in Lent, 
unleſs there be an urgent neceſlity. 
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FIRE, AND THE ORIGIN OF FIRE-WORKS. 


I nx the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
there is a little eſſay on this ſubject, which 
is ſufficiently curious, of which the follow- 

is the ſubſtance: 

FiRE-woRKs were not koh to an- 

: it is certainly a modern invention. 


If 
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If ever the ancients employed fires at their 
feſtivals, it was only for religious purpoſes. 

Fire, in primeval ages, was a ſymbol of 
reſpect, or an inſtrument of terror. In both 
theſe ways God manifeſted himſelf to man; 
it is thus in the holy writings he compares 
himſelf ſometimes to an ardent fire, to diſ- 
play his holineſs and his purity; ſometimes 
he renders himſelf viſible under the form 
of a burning buſh, to expreſs himſelf to be 
as formidable as a devouring fire : again, he 
rains ſulphur ; and often, before he ſpeaks, 
he attracts the attention of the multitude 
by flaſhes of lightning. 

Fire was worſhipped as a divinity by ſe- 
veral idolaters; the Platoniſts confounded it 
with the heavens, and conſidered it as the di- 
vine intelligence. Sometimes it is a ſymbol 
of majeſty ; God walked (if we may ſo ex- 
preſs ourſelves) with his people, preceded by 
a pillar of fire; and the monarchs of Aſia, 
according to Herodotus, commanded that 
ſuch enſigns of their majeſty ſhould be car- 
ried before them. Theſe fires, according 
to Quintus Curtius, were - conſidered as 
holy and eternal, and were carried at the 
head of their armies, on little altars of ſil- 

ver, 


— 
> — — — ny 0 — — 
of 
* 


lic place of every town in Italy, to conſe- 
crate for repoſe a certain day in ſeed- time, 


dered them ſerviceable by the fire which he 


illumination, in which wine was poured 
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ver, in the midſt of the magi who accounts 
panied them, and fang their hymns. EEE 
Fire was alſo a ſymbol of majeſty amongſt 
the Romans; and if it was uſed by them 
in their feftivals, it was rather employed for 
the ceremonies of religion than for a pecu- 
liar mark of their rejoicings. Fire was 
always held to be moſt proper and holy for 
facrifices; in this the Pagans imitated the 
Hebrews. The fire fo carefully preſerved 
by the Veſtals, was probably an imitation of 
that which fell from heaven on the victim 
offered by Aaron, and long afterwards reli- 
giouſly kept up by the prieſts. Servius, one 
of the ſeven Kings of Rome, commanded a 
great fire of ſtraw to be kindled in the pub- 


or ſowing: 

The Greeks lighted lamps, at a certain 
feaſt held in honour of Minerva, who gave 
them oil; of Vulcan, who was the inventor 
of lamps; and of Prometheus, who had ren- | 


had ftolen from. heaven. Another feaſt to 
Bacchus was celebrated by a grand nocturnal 


forth 
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forth profuſely to all paſſen gers. A feaſt in 
memory of Ceres, who ſought ſo long in 


the darkneſs of hell for her daughter, was 


kept by burning a number of torches. 
Great illuminations were made in various 
other meetings; particularly in the Secular 
Games, which laſted three whole nights; 
and: ſo carefully were they kept up, that 
theſe nights had no darkneſs. _ 
In all their rejoicings the ancients indeed 


uſed fires, but they were intended merely to 


burn their facrifices, and which, as the gene- 
rality of them were performed at night, the 


illuminations ſerved to give light to the 


ceremonies. 


Artificial fires were *indeed frequently 


uſed by them, but not in public rejoicings ; 


like us, they employed them for martial 


purpoſes ; but we uſe them likewiſe ſucceſs- 
tully for our decorations and amuſement. 
From the lateſt times of paganiſm to the 
early ages of chriſtianity, we can but rarely 
quote inſtances of fire lit up for other 
purpoſes, in a public form, than for the 
ceremonies of religion; and there 'were 
only illuminations made at the baptiſm of 
princes, as a ſymbol of that life of light in 
Vor. II. D d which 
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which they were going to enter by faith, 
or at the tombs of martyrs, to light during 
the watchings of the night. All theſe 
were aboliſhed for the various abules they 
introduced. 

We can only trace the riſe of feux de joie. 
or fire-works, given merely for amuſing 
ſpectacles to delight the eye, to the age of 
the invention of powder and cannon, which 
epocha is at the cloſe of the thirteenth 
century. It was theſe two inventions, doubt- 
leſs, whoſe effects furniſhed the idea of all 
thoſe machines and artifices which form 
the charms of theſe fires. Whether this 
mobile of all kinds of artillery comes 
directly from Germany, or originally from 
China, remains undetermined ; it is certain, 
however, that the Venetians firſt employed 
them againſt the Ge at the battle of 
Chioſa. 
But it is to the ma and che Sianeſe 
that we are indebted not only for the prepa- 
ration of powder with other ingredients to 
amuſe the eyes, but alſo for the invention 
of elevated machines and decorations adapt- 
ed to augment the pleaſure of the ſpectacle. 


They began their attempts at the feaſts of 
Saint 
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Saint John the Baptiſt, and the Aftimp- 
tion; on wooden edifices, which they adorn- 
ed with painted ſtatues, from whoſe mouth 


1 and eyes iflued a beautiful fire. 


This uſe paſſed from Florence to Rome, 
where, at the creation of the Popes, they 
diſplayed illuminations of hand-grenadoes; 
which were thrown from the height of a 
caſtle. Pyrotechnics from that time has 
become an art; which in proportion as the 
inventors have diſplayed ability in com- 
bining the powers of architecture, ſculp- 
ture, and painting, have produced a number 
of beautiful effects, which even give plea- 
ſure to thoſe who read the deſeriptions, 
without having beheld them. 

A pleaſin g account of decorated fire- 
works, is given in the Secret Memoirs of 
France. In Auguſt, 1764, Torre, an Ita- 
lian artiſt, obtained permiſſion to exhibit a 
pyrotechnic operation. The Pariſians ad- 
mired the variety of the colours, and the 
ingenious forms of his fire. But this firſt 
exhibition was diſturbed by the populace, 
as well as by the apparent danger of the 
fire; although it was diſplayed on the Bou- 
lands. In October it was repeated; and 

| Dda the... 
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the proper precautions having been taken, 
they admired the beauty of tlie fire, with- 
out fearing it. Theſe artificial fires are de- 
. ſcribed as having been ready, rapid and ſplen- 
didly executed. The exhibition cloſed with 
a tranſparent triumphal arch, and a curtain 
illuminated by the ſame fire, and which 
admirably diſcloſed the palace of Pluto: 
around the columns, .ſtanzas. were inſcribed, 
which were ſupported. by Cupids, and other 
fanciful embelliſhments. Among theſe little 


pieces of poetry, the e following one has a 
happy turn : 


Les * les frimats, les otages, 
Eteindront ces FEUX, pour un tems; 


Mais, ainſi que les FLEURs, avec plus Gavantage, | 
I's renaitront dans le printems. 


IMITATED. 
The icy gale, the falling now, 
Extinction to theſe FIR ES ſhall bring; 
But, like the FLOWERS, with brighter glow, 
9 They ſhall renew n charms in ſpring. 


The exhibition was greatly i improved ac- 
cording to this promiſe of the artiſt. His 
ſubject was, choſen with much felicity: it 

was 
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was a repreſentation of the forges of Vul- 
can under Mount Etna. The interior of 
the mount diſcovered Vulcan and his Cy- 
clops. Venus was ſeen to deſcend, and 
demand of her confort-armour for Eneas. 
Oppofite to this was ſeen the palace of Vul- 


can, which preſented a deep and brilliant 


perſpective. The labours of the Cyclops 
produced numberleſs very happy effects of 
artificial fires. The public with pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment beheld the effects of the vol- 
cano, ſo admirably adapted to the nature 
of theſe fires. He indeed, ſome time after- 
wards, at another entertainment, gratified the 
town with a repreſentation of Orpheus and 
Eurydice in hell; a thouſand ftriking cir- 
cumſtances occaſioned a marvellous illufion. 
What ſubjects indeed could be more ana- 


logous to this kind of fire? And let me aſk, 


what is the reaſon we do not ſee theſe arti- 
ficial fires diſplay more brilliant effects in 
London? What man of taſte ean be grati- 
fied with ſtars, wheels and rockets? Is the 
national genius too auſtere to be pleaſed with 


theſe ſtriking repreſentations of ſome phe- 


nomena in, nature? An ingenious artiſt, like 
him we have juſt deſcribed, may be ranked 
D d 3 among 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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among men of genius. He muſt employ 
the imagination of a poet, and the colours 
of a painter. 


POPES. 


Varois obſerves, that the Popes ſcrupu- 
louſly followed, in the early ages of tho 
church, the cuſtom of placing their names 
after that of the perſon whom they addreſſ- 
ed in their letters. This mark of their hu- 
mility he eftabliſhes by various letters writ- 
ten by various Popes. Thus when the great 
plots of politics were yet unknown to 
them, did they adhere to chriſtian meek- 
neſs. It was Nicholas I. a bold and en- 
terpriſing Pope, who, in 858, forgetting the 
pious modeſty of his predeceſſors, took the 
- advantage of the diviſions in the royal fami- 
lies of France, and did not heſitate to. place his 
name before that of the kings and emperors 
of the houſe of France, to whom he wrote. 
Since that time he has been imitated by all 
his ſucceſſors, and this incroachment on the 
honours of monarchy has paſſed into a cuſ- 
tom 


eſpecially after Luther's oppoſition, becauſe 
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tom for having been ſuffered in its com- 
mencement. 
Concerning the acknowledged infallibility 
of the Popes, it appears that Gregory VII. 
in council, decreed. that the church of Rome 
neither had erred, and never ſhould err. It 
was thus this prerogative of his holineſs 
became received, till x 31 3, vulgar era, when 
John XXII. abrogated decrees made by three 
Popes his predeceſſors, and declared that 
what was done amiſs by one Pope or Coun- 
cil might be corrected by another; and Gre- 
gory XI. 1370, in his will deprecates, i quid 
in catholica fide erraſſet. The Univerſity of 
Vienna proteſted againſt it, calling it a con- 
tempt of God, and an idolatry, if any one in 
matters of faith ſhould appeal from a coun- 
cil to the Pope; that is, from Gad who pre- 
ſides in councils, to Man. But the infalli- 
bility was at length eſtabliſhed by Leo X. 


they deſpaired ofdefending their indulgences, + 


bulls, &c. by any other method. 

Perhaps the imagination cannot form a 

ſcene more dreadful than when theſe men 

were in full power, who to ſerve their poli- 

tical purpoſes hurled the thunders of their 
| d + excome. 
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EXCOmmunications over a kingdom. It was a 
national diſtreſs not inferior to a plague or 
famine, and an excellent leſſon for thoſe 
who ſeem not to know how far- the human 
mind can be debaſed with ſuperſtition. De 
Saint Foix, in his Hiſtorical. Eſſays, has 
ſketched an animated deſcription of one, with 
which I ſhall cloſe this article. 
Philip Auguſtus being deſirous of s 
ing Ingelburg, to unite himſelf to Agnes de 
Meranie, the Pope put his kingdom under 
an interdict. The churches were ſhut dur- 
ing the ſpace of eight months; they ſaid 
neither maſs nor veſpers; they did not 
marry; and even the offspring of the married 
born at this unhappy period were confidered 
as illicit: and becauſe the king would not 
ſleep with his wife, it was. not permitted to 
any of his ſubjects to ſleep with their s. In 
that year France was threatened with an 
extinction of the ordinary generation. A 
man under this curſe of public penance was 
diveſted of all his functions, civil, military, 
and matrimonial; he was not allowed to 
dreſs his hair, to ſhave, to bathe, nor even 
change his linen, ſo that (ſays Mr. De Saint 
Foix) upon the whole this made a filthy peni- 
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tent. The good King Robert (he continues) 
incurred the cenſures of the church for 
having married his couſin. He was im- 
mediately abandoned; two faithful domeſtics 
alone remained with him, and theſe alwaya 
paſſed through the fire whatever he touch- 
ed. In a word, the horror which an ex- 
communication occaſioned was ſuch, that 
a woman of pleaſure, with whom one Pel- 
letier had paſſed ſome moments, having 
learnt ſoon afterwards that he had been 
above fix months an excommunicated- per- 
ſon, fell into a panic, and with great 1 
recovered from her convulſions. 

Such is the picture hiſtorians preſent to 
our meditation of the poſſible debaſement of 
the human mind. Voltaire inclines to think, 
that the circumſtances relative to King Ro- 
bert are exaggerated. But if we reflect on 
the profound ignorance and genuine ſuper- 
ſtition of the times, we ſhall have no reaſon 
to be ſurpriſed at this pious r of the 
Court of France. 


THE 


* 
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THE BIBLE PROHIBITED. 


Tux following are the expreſs words con- 
tained in the regulation of the Popes to 
prohibit the uſe of the Bible. They ſeem to 
have been afraid that it had its vulnerable 
heel; but there were no Bo/ingbrokes, Middle- 
tons, or Voltaires, in that age. 

* As it is manifeſt by experience, that if the 
uſe of the holy writers is permitted in the 
vulgar tongue, more evil than profit will 
ariſe, becauſe of the temerity of man; it is 
for this reaſon all Bibles are prohibited / pro- 
bibentur Biblia with all their parts, whether 
they be printed or written, in whatever. 
vulgar language ſoever; as alſo are prohi- 
bited, all ſummaries. or abridgments of 
Bibles, or any books of the holy writings, 
although they ſhould only be hiſtorical, and 
that 'in whatever vulgar tongue they be 
written.“ 

It is there alſo ſaid, © That the reading the 
Bibles of catholic editors may be permitted 
to thoſe by whoſe peruſal, or power, the 

faith 
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faith may be ſpread, and who will not 
critici 10e it. But this permiſſion is not to be 
granted without an expreſs order of the 
biſhop, or the inguiſitor, with the advice of the 
curate and confeſſor ; and their permiſſion | 
muſt firſt be had in writing. And he who 
without permiſſion preſumes to read the 
holy writings, or to have them in his poſſeſſion, 
ſhall not be abſofved of his fins before he 
firſt ſhall have returned the Bible to his 
biſhop.” 

A Spaniſh author fays, that if a perſon 
ſhould come to his biſhop, and deſire liberty 
to read the Bible, and that alſo with the 
beſt intention, the biſhop ſhould anſwer him 
from Mathew, ch. xx. ver. 20. You know 
not what you aſe, And indeed (he obſerves) 
the nature of this demand indicates an here- 
tical diſpoſition. 

I ſhall leave the reader to make his own 
reflections on this extraordinary account. 
He may meditate on what the Popes did, 
and what they probably would have done, 
had not Luther happily been in a humour 
to abuſe the Pope, and begin a reformation; 
any change, under ſuch a government, 


might be juſtly called a REFORMATION. 
It 
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It would be curious to ſketch an account of 
the probable ſituation of Europe at the pre- 
ſent moment, had the Popes preſerved the 
 fingul-r power of which they had poſſeſſed 
themſelves. 


4 


WRITTEN CHARACTERS. 


LITT ERS, or other written characters 
(Marville writes) © have always f followed the 
genius of the barbarous ages; they have 
been elegantly or ill formed, as the ſciences 
flouriſhed more or leſs. Antiquarians have 
obſerved, that the medals ſtruck' under the 
conſulſhip of Fabius Lictor, about 250 
years before Auguſtus, have their letters 
better formed than the more ancient ones. 
Thoſe of the time of Auguſtus, and the ſuc- 
ceeding age, diſplay very beautiful charac- 
ters. Thoſe of Diocletian and Maximus 
are worſe formed than thoſe of the Anto- 
nines; and thoſe of the Juſtins and Juſtini- 
ans degenerate into a vile Gothic taſte. 
* It is not only on medals theſe obſerva- 
tions have been made; every where the ſame 


corruption of characters followed ignorance 
and 
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and - barbariſm. No writing is found in- 
the early ages of our hiſtory, which is not 
disfigured by an uncouth mixture of Roman 
with foreign letters; and the barbariſm 
which prevailed in the ſciences was not leſs 
prevalent in writing. 


* 
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HIEROGLYPHICKS OF THE EGY5- + 
TIANS. 


For the ſatisfaction of ſome readers, I 
tranſcribe the following account of the myſ- 
terious Hieroglyphicks (of which ſpeci- 
mens are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum) 
from the learned: Pocock's Deſcription of 
me Halt. > 

Herodotus fays, that the Egyptians uſed 
two ſorts of letters, or ways of writing; 
one called ſacred, the other vulgar letters. 
Diodorus makes the fame diſtinction; the 
vulgar ones were learnt by ail the people, 
and the ſacred were only known to the 
prieſts, among the Egyptians, who learnt 
them of their fathers, amon g thoſe thin g 
which were to be kept ſecret; but the 
Ethiopians, from whom the E gyptians learnt. 
them, uſed all theſe letters or ways of 

. writing 


* 
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writing indifferently; ſo that it was rather 
the unlawfulneſs than any impoſſibility of 
attaining a knowledge of theſe letters, that 
kept them from reading their ſacred writings, 
as they could perhaps have learnt them of 
the Ethiopians, if we ſuppoſe they were ex- 
actly the ſame; but it is probable the Egyp- 
tians altered them ſo that they were not ins 
telligible to the Ethiopians, 

Diodorus ſays of the Ethiopian letters, 
called by the Egyptians Hieroglyphicks, 
that at firſt their forms of writing repreſent- 
ed all ſorts of beaſts, the parts of the human 
body, and inſtruments, eſpecially thoſe of 
the handicrafts; for their writings did not 

confiſt of ſyllables put together, but of fi- 
5 gures that related to the things they were to 
expreſs; for they wrote or dreiv the figure 
of a hawk, a crocodile, a ſerpent, the eye, 
hand, or face of a man, and the like. 

A hawk ſignified expedition, or all things 
that were to be done expeditiouſly ; becauſe 
it was the ſwifteſt of birds. The crocodile 
fignified malice z the eye expreſſed both an 
obſerver of juſtice, and a keeper of any per- 
ſon ; the right hand, with the fingers ex- 
tended, ſignified any one's getting his live- 


hood; 
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lihood ; the left hand ſhut, the preſerving 
and keeping of any thing. Thus every 
thing was read and underſtood by figures. 
| Voltaire gives a curious inſtance of theſe 
| emblems, which is taken from Herodotus. 
That hiſtorian informs us, that when Da- 
rius invaded Scythia, the Scythians ſent him 
a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five arrows. 
By this preſent they infinuated, that if he 
did not fly away as ſwiftly as a bird, or 
conceal himſelf like a mouſe and a frog, he 
would periſh by their arrows.” 

This ſtory may not be true; it is how- 
ever, obſerves our philoſopher, a teſtimony 
of the emblems 3 in thoſe diſtant 


ages. 
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ORIGIN or THE MATERIALS OP 
WRITING. 


I Have collected from the literary hiſ- 
tory of France the preſent curious article, 

The moſt ancient mode of writing was on 
einders, on bricks, and on tables of ſtone; af- 
terwards on plates of various materials, on 
very, and ſimilar articles. 


4 


In 
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In the book of Job, mention is made of 
the cuſtom of writing on fone, and on ſheety 
of lead. It was on tables of fone that 
Moſes received the law written by the finger 
of God himſelf. The Gauls, i in the time of 
Czar, wrote on tables; but of what they 
were compoſed. is not known. This man- 


ner of writing we {till retain," in reſpect 


to inſcriptions,” epitaphs, and ſuch me- 
morials as we are deſirous ſhould teach poſ- 
terity. Nos 

Theſe early inventions ledt to the diſcovery 
of tablets of wood; 'and as cedar is incorrup- 
tible becauſe of its bitterneſs, they choſe 
this wood for their moſt important -writ- 
ings. From this cuſtom - ariſes the ce- 


lebrated expreſſion of the ancients, when 


they meant to give the higheſt eulogium of 
an excellent work, et cedro algna locuti; 
that it was worthy to be written on cedar. 


Theſe tablets wete made of the trunks * 


7 7 


* Iti is 64H es a writer in the Britiſh Critic, 
certain that this meant the oil of cedar; with whick 
valuable MSS. of parchment were anointed, to preſerve 
them from corruption. Brewſter, in his excellent ver- 
ſion, illuſtrates this: 3 

When ſuch his labours, ſuch his facred page, 
As cedar”s Juice ſhould vindicate from age. 
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of trees; the uſe of them ſtill exiſts, but in 


neral they are made of other materials 
— wood; The ſame reaſon which led 


to write on wer, which is incorruptible 
from ũts nature. Men generally uſed it to 
write their teſtaments, in order the better 
to preſerve them. Thus Juvenal ſays, Ce- 
ras implere capaces, This thin paſte of wax 
was alſo uſed on tablets of woed; that it 
might more eaſily admit of eraſure, | 
Saint I ſidore of Seville teſtifies; that the 
Greeks and Tufcans were the firſt wha 
uſed wax to write on. They wrote with 
an iron bodkin, as they did on the other ſub- 
ſtances we have noticed. But the Romans 
having forbidden the uſe of this inſtrument, 
they ſubſtituted a ſylus made of the bone of 
a bird, or other animal; fo that their writings 
reſembled engravings. They alſo employes 
reed cut in the forms of pens, 
Naude obſerves, that when he was in 
Italy (about 1642) he ſaw ſome of thoſe 
waxen tablets called Pugillares, and others 
compoſed of the batks of trees, which the 
ancients.gmployed in lieu of paper; which 
he obſerves was not then in uſe, for paper 
is compoſed of /inen, and linen was not then 
Vox. II. E e known. 


to preßer the crdar to other trees induced 
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known. Hemp which is an herb, he: atds, 
was known but not uſed. Rabelais, who 
wrote about 1 540, at the end df his third 

book, mentions it as à new: herb, which had 
only been in uſe. about a century; and in 
fact, in the reign of Charles VII. (14750) 
linen made of hemp was ſo ſcarce, that it 
is faid none but the queen was in pollen 


of two ſhifts ! 
In the progreſs of time, the art of writing 


conſiſted" in painting with different kinds of 
znk, This novel mode of writing occaſion- 
ed them to invent other materials proper to 
receive their writing. They now choſe the. 
thin peels of certain . frees, plants, and even 
the Heins of animals, which were prepared for 
this purpoſe. The firſt place where they 
began to prepare theſe ſkins was Pergamos, 
in Afia. This is the origin of the Latin 
name from whence we: have derived that of 
parchment. Theſe ſkins are however bet- 
ter known amongſt the authors of the pu- 
reſt Latin, under the name of membrana. 
They were ſo called becauſe of the mem- 
branes of animals, of which they were com- 
poſed. - The ancients had parchments of 
three different colours, white, yellow, and 
purple. At Rome white paring was 
| diſliked, 
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diſliked, becauſe it was more ſubject to be 
ſoiled than the others, and dazzled the eye. 
They generally wrote in letters of gold 
and ſilver on purple parchment. This 
cuſtom continued in the early ages of the 
church; and there are yet extant written 
copies of the evangeliſts of this kind; of 
which ſpecimens are preſerved in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 
The Egyptians on their fide employed 
for writing the bark of a plant or reed, 
called papyrus *. Formerly there grew great 
quantities of it on the ſides of the Nile. It 
is this plant which has given the name to 
our paper, although it is compoſed of linen 
or rags. The Chineſe make their paper 
with t. The uſe of Paper is of great 
antiquity. - It is what the ancient Latiniſts 
call charta or cbartæ. The honour of this 
invention is due to the town of Memphis 
in Egypt. Before the uſe of parchment and 
paper paſſed t to the Romans, they contrived 
to uſe the thin peel which was found on 
trees, between the wood of theſe trees 


* A ſpecimen of the Papyrus is to be ſeen at the 
Britiſh Muſeum ; it is the firſt known in England. It 
was brought by Mr. Bruce, and piven. to Sir Joſeph 
** who preſented it to the Britiſh Muſeum. 


E e 2 and 


_- * * * — 
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and their bark. This ſecond ſkin, they 
called liber, from whence the Latin wick 
liber a book, and we have derived the 
names of library and librarian in the Euro- 
pean languages, and the French their Fore 
for book. Anciently, inftead of folding this 
bark, this parchment and paper, as we fold 
ours, they rolled it according as they wrote 
on it ; and the Latin name which they gave 
theſe rolls, 1s paſſed into our languages, as 
well as the others. We ſay a volume or 
volumes, although our books are coinpoſed 
of pages cut, and bound together. 
The ancients were ſtill more curious than 
ourſelves in having their books richly con- 
ditioned. Beſides 1 tint of purple with 
"which they tinged their vellum, and the 
liquid gold which they employed for their 
ink, they were ſolicitous to enrich with 
Precious ſtones the covers of their books. 
In the early ages of the church, they painted 
on the outſide commonly a dying Chrift. 
The following additional information, 
taken from Caſley's catalogue of the MSS. 
in the King s library, is not lefs curious. 
Varro ſays, that palm leaves (or mal- 
low leaves) were at firſt uſed for writing on; 
from whence the word began and continued 
te 


f 
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to fignify the leaf of a book, as well as of 2 
tree or plant. 

6, That the ancients wrote or r engraved on 
braſs, is manifeſt from ſeyezal inſtances :. 
the laws of the twelve tables, and other 
monuments, were kept in the capital, en- 
graved on braſs. The Romans and Lace- 


braſs. There i is a ſmall fragment of writing 
on bark, near one thouſand years old, in the 


Cottonian Library; and there are ſtill re- 


ſaid to be written on the 2 pa- 
pyrus. 

© The art of 8 paper of cotton, was 
diſcovered in the eleventh century; the 
invention of making paper of linen rags, 
could not be long after.” This laſt obſer- 
vation differs from Naude, See p. 418. 


RELICS OF SAINTS. 


From the valuable volumes of the © Lite- 
rary Hiſtory of France, I have collected 
whatever I could find curious reſpecting 
Ee 3 the 
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the relics of Saints; ; to which I ſhall add 
ſome anecdotes from other ſources. 
When relics were firſt known, a number 
of well- atteſted facts diſplay the ſtrong 
paſſion which prevailed to poſſeſs them; 
- while others ſhew that, not ſatisfied to buy 
and fell them, no ſcruple was made to feal 
them. They alſo mark a fingular ardour 


and praſping avidity of ſome perſons to en- 
rich themſelves with theſe reli gious morſels ; 


their little diſcernment ; the curious impoſi- 
tions of the vender, and the good faith and 
ſincerity of the purchaſer. The prelate of 
the place ſometimes ordained a faſt to be 
held to implore God that they might not 
be cheated with the relics of Saints, which 
he ſometimes purchaſed for the holy benefit 
of the village or town. 

Guibert de Nogen wrote a treatiſe on 
| the relics of Saints; he acknowledges there 
are many falſe ones, as well as falſe legends, 
and reprobates the inventors of theſe lying 
miracles. He wrote his treatiſe on the occa- 
ſion of a faotb of our Lord's, by which the 
monks of St. Medard de Soiſſons pretended\, 
to operate miracles. —He aſſerts that this 
pretenſion is chimerical, and is the ſamę 
ab 
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1s that of ſeveral perſons who believed they 
poſſeſſed the navel, and other — leſs 
decent, of the body of Chriſt! 
Drogon, monk of 'Bergfvinck, 1 ofven 
an hiſtory of the tranſlation of Saint Lewin, a 
virgin and a martyr, which was made of her 
relics from England to Bergues. He was 
not preſent at the arrival of this precious 
treaſure, but he collected with religious care 
the facts from his brethren, eſpecially from 
the perſon who had * theſe relics 
from England. 
He employs the firſt part in giving a 
copious detail of the hiſtory of this tranſla- 
tion; at the end he gives her life, or 
rather a panegyric of the Saint. Another 
part is devoted to a relation of the mira- 
cles performed in Flanders fince the arri- 
val of her relics. The prevailing paſſion 
of the- times to poſſeſs ſuch fragments of 
Saints is well marked in the firſt part, where 
the author particulariſes, with a certain com- 
placeney, all the modes they uſed to carry off 
thoſe in queſtion. - None then had any 
thing to object to this robbery ; becauſe the 
manner had become cuſtomary to ſatisfy the 
reigning paſſion. 

Ee 4 


8 


ef 
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Hebretme; monk of Cluny, has . 
hiſtory of the tranſlation of the body of St. 
Indalece, one of the earlieſt Spaniſh biſhops, 
He undeftook to write it by order of San- 
cho, abbot of St. Juan de la Penna; He 
proteſts, he advances nothing but facts; 
having himſelf ſeen, or learnt fram ocular 
teſtimonies, all he relates. It was not 
difficult for him to be well inſtructed ; 
ſince it was to the monaſtery of de la 
Penna that the holy relics were tranſported, 
and that thoſe who brought them were 
two manks of that houſe. Thus he has 
entered into a very minute detail of cir- 
cumſtances, and has given the names of 
the perſons and places which he had an 
opportunity of mentioning, His account 
ſeems to have been written for the great 
feſtival which was immediately inſtituted 
in honour of this tranſlation. He informs 
us of the miraculous manner by which they 
were fo fortunate as to diſcover the body 
of this biſhop, and the different plans they 
concerted to carry it off, We haye already 
mentioned the avidity with which they 
graſped the rotten corpſe of Saints, and 
to what Prices they would g9 for them. 


I In 
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In another part the author gives the iti- 
nerary of the two monks who accompas 
nied the holy remains: they were not a little 
cheared in their long journey by viſions 
and miracles. — - 
An anonymous author has written 2 OY 
tory of what he calls the tranſlation of the 
relics of Saint Majean to the monaſtery of 
Villemagne. Tranſlation, with him, is in 
fact only a robbery of the relics of the Saint 
_ committed hy two monks, who carried them 
off ſecretly to enrich their monaſtery ; and 
they did not heſitate at any artifice or lye, 
to complete their deſign. They thought 
that every thing was perrnitted them, in 
order to acquire poſſeſſion of theſe fragments 
of mortality. They even regarded their poſ- 
ſeſſors with an hoftile eye. Such was the 
religious opinion during the 9th, roth, 11th, 
and 12th, centuries. 
Galbert, monk of Marchiennes, informs. 
us of a ſtrange act af dre in bis Gaal 
and which indeed is atteſted by ſeveral eon- 
temporary writers. When the Saints did 
not readily comply with the prayers of their 
votariſts, they flogged their relics with rods, 
in a ſpirit of impatience which they con- 
ceived 
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deived was proper to make n . into 

r nIEY E | 
Theofroy, abbot of E] pternaei in one of 
his writings, to raiſe our admiration, in- 
forms us of the daily miracles which are 
performed by the relics of Saints, their 
aſhes, their cloaths, or other mortal ſpoils, 
and even by the inſtruments of their mar- 
 tyrdom. He thus inveighs againſt that 
luxury of ornaments which was indulged 
under a religious pretext: It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the Saints are deſirous of 
ſuch profuſeneſs of gold and ſilver. They 
with not that we ſhould raiſe to them ſuch 
magnificent churches, where is ſeen that in- 
genious order of pillars that ſhine with 
gold; nor thoſe rich cielings, nor altars 
ſparkling with jewels. They deſire not tho 
purpled parchment of price, for their writ- 
ings, the liquid gold to embelliſh the let- 
ters, nor the precious ſtones to decorate 
their covers; while you have ſuch little 
care- for the miniſters of the altar.” The 
pious writer has not forgotten himſelf in re- 

membering tbe Saints. 

Pomponatius, a learned Italian, on the 
ſubject of eures attributed to the virtue of 
relics, 
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relics, ſays, that the bones of a dead dog would 


not leſs certainly effect a cure, if the patient 


who truſts to the virtue of relics formed 


the ſame imagination concerning theſe 
bones, as the bones of a martyr. The con- 


trovertiſts of the Roman church, not . 


ing able to deny (ſays Bayle) that there 
have been falſe relics, which have operated 
miracles, as they aſſure us, anſwer, that tha 
good intentions of thoſe believers who have 
recourſe to them obtained from God this 
reward for their good faith! 

In another place Bayle gives the follow- 


ing anecdote concerning 'relics. When the 


Reformation was ſpread in Lithuania, Prince 
Radzivil was fo affected, that he went in 
perſon to viſit the Pope, and pay him all 


poſſible honours. His holineſs on this oe- 


caſion preſented him with a precious box 
of relics. Having returned home, the report 
of this invaluable poſſeſſion was ſpread ; 


and at length ſome monks intreated per- 


miſſion to try the effects of theſe relics on 
a demoniac, who had hitherto reſiſted every 
kind of exorciſm. They were brought into 
the church with ſolemn pomp, depoſited on 

the altar, and an innumerable crowd attend- 
ed. 
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ed. After the uſual conjurations, which 
were unſucceſsful, they applied the relics. 
The demoniac inſtantly became well. The 
people called out a miracle] and the prince, 
lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, felt 
his faith confirmed. In this tranſport "1 
pious joy, he obſerved that à young gen- 
tleman, who was keeper of this rich trea- 
fure of relics, ſmiled, and appeared by his 
motions to ridicule the miracle. The 
prince, with violent indignation, took our 
young keeper of the relics to taſk ; who 
on promiſe of pardon gave the following 
ſecret intelligence concerning them: He 
aſſured him that in travelling from Rome 
he had loſt the box of relics; and that 
not daring to mention it, he had procured 
a fimilar one, which he had filled with the 
fmall bones of dogs and cats, and other 
trifles fimilar to what were loſt. He hoped 
he might be forgiven for ſmiling, when he 
found that ſuch a collection of rubbiſh 
was idolized with ſuch pomp, and had even 
the virtue of expelling demons. It was by 
the affiſtance of this box, that the prince 
n * groſs n. of the 

8 monks 
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monks and the demoniacs, and who: after- 
wards became a zealous Lutheran. 
I be elector Frederick, ſurnamed the wife! 
collected as many relics as he could. After 
his death, when one of the monks employed 
by him for this purpoſe, ſolicited payment 
for ſeveral parcels he had purchaſed for our 
w/e elector, he was anſwered, that theyadviſ- 
ed him to give over this buſineſs ; that for the 
relics they had already received, and of which 
he deſired payment, they were willing i re- 
turn them ; that the price had fallen con-. 
fiderably fince the Reformation of Luther; 
and that they would be more eſteemed, 
and find a better market in Italy than in 
Germany 
Stephens, i in his Traits preparatif Ar Apo- 
logie pour Herodote, c. 39, ſays, A monk 
of St. Anthony having been at Jeruſalem 
ſaw there ſeveral relics, among which were, 
a bit of the finger of the Holy Ghoſt, as 
| ſound and entire as it had ever been; the | 
ſnout of the ſeraphim that wppeared to St. 
Francis; one of the nails of a cherubitn ; 
one of the ribs of the verbum caro fubtum 


(ne wore made fleſh) ſome rays of the ſtar 
3 which 
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which appeared to the three kings in the 
Eaſt ; a vial of St. Michael's ſweat when he 
was fighting againſt the devil ; a hem of 
Joſeph's garment which he wore when he 
cleaved his wood, &c. all which things, ob- 
ſerves our treaſurer of relies, J have brou ght 
very devoutly with me home. 

It is a curious fact in the hiſtory of reli- 
gious faith, that Father John Ferrand of 
Anegy, a jeſuit, maintains that we ſhould 
not wonder whenever there are ſaid to exiſt 
two or three bodies of the ſame ſaint; that 
it is a ſin to doubt the authenticity of ſuch 
relics, God having multiplied and miracu- 
loufly reproduced them, for the devotion of 
the faithful! See his Dzi/quifitione Reli- 
guariæ, p. 7. 

Lord Herbert, in his life of Henry VIII. 
notices the great fall of the price of relics 
at the diſſolution of the monaſteries. Theſe 
are his words, p. 442; The reſpect given 
to relics and ſome pretended miracles fell; 
inſomuch, as I find by our records, that 
4 piece of St. Andrew's finger, (covered only 
with an ounce of ſilver) being laid to pledge 
| by a monaſtery for forty pounds, was left 
untedeem- 
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unredeemed at the diſſolution of the ſaid 
houſe ; the king's commiſſioners (who upon 
ſurrender. of any foundation undertook to 
pay the debts thereof) refuſing to return 
the price again.“ That is, they did not 
chuſe to repay the forty pound, to receive 
a piece of the finger of St. Andrew. 


—— — . 


RELIGIOUS GOVERNMENT, WHEN DESPO- 
Ic, IMPOLITICAL. 


RELIGION has ſometimes occaſioned the 
ruin of a whole nation, by facrifices to the 
inhumanity and imprudence of its zeal. I 
ſhall particularly notice the expulſion of the 
Moriſcoes from Spain. It is the moſt con- 
ſiderable event of the reign of Philip III. a 
monarch who poſſeſſed no talents for go- 
vernment. As a ſubjef# he might have been 
reſpectable; — he was deſpicable as a &mg. 
The public defects of ſuch men conceal 
their perſonal merits. 

The pious principles of this 0 in- 
duced him, while Spain was in its moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate, to expel the Moriſcoes; that is, 


C thoſe 


| way, for this is impracticable. Philip the 
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thoſe Jews and Mahometans, who, having 
received baptiſm, and publicly profeſſing 
_ Chriſtianity, ſceretly practiſed the Judaica] 
and Mahometan ceremonies. The pretext 
which was invented to baniſh them, and to 
ſeise on their riches, was, that they had 
projected to cut the threats of all the an- 
cient Chriſtians on Good Friday, in the 
year 1610. This improbable ſtory was 
ſufficient to try, to convict, and to puniſh. 
Father Bleda aſſures, in his © Chronicle of 
the Moors, Valentia, 1618, fo. that there 
were chaſed from their native reſidence no 
leſs than five hundred thouſand perſons, 
while others fay eight hundred thouſand!” 
This project had been long cheriſhed by 
the good catholics, but Philip the Second 
(as religious, but more politic than his ſon) 
would never conſent to this expulſion ; al- 
ways faying in council, Hallad otro medio, 
que efſe es implaticable, Find out ſome other 


Third experienced fully the good ſenſe of 
this obſervation, Poverty fueceeded to 
abundance; and Spain, which was before 
well peopled and richly cultivated, became 
a ſrightful alen. A ih writer, who 
i was 
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was at once a good catholic, and a good po- 


litician, obſerves on the expulſion, E/ hecho 
no pudo ſer mejor, ni el conſejo peor, He 
could not have done a better action, nor 
have taken a worſe advice. | 
Similar grievances are to be traced in 
other nations. The ſpirit which chaſed the 
Moriſcoes from Spain, expelled the Hugue- 
nots from France. It produced the cruſades; 
and it has repeatedly ſpilt the richeſt blood in 
England. The politician will acknowledge 
that a tolerating kingdom is amply repaid ; 
a religious government is ever curſed with 
poverty and perſecution. Spain and Portu- 
gal, and moſt of the petty ſtates of Italy, are 
_ exiſting examples of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation. 1 e 
In A Differtation on the Governments, 
Manners and Spirit of Aſia, written by the 
late ingenious Mr. Logan, this philoſophic 
ſpeculator has made the following profound 
obſervation. = 
In our inquiry into the ſavage ſtate, we 
inveſtigated the natural forms of government, 
which are antecedent to poſitive inſtitutions; 
and traced the cauſes which give ſome men 
in ſociety the aſcendant over others. Theſe 
Vor. II. F f we 
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we referred to age, eloquence, valour and 
religion. Where agegives the title to govern, 
an ariſtocracy will take place; eloquence is 
the great engine of command in republics; 
valour gives the form to monarchies; reli- 
gion eſtabliſhes deſpotiſin. 

In Aſia the altar has always been joined 
to the throne, and a kind of theocracy has 
taken place. A government founded on re- 
ligion is always deſpotic; the legiſlator is 
regarded as the meſſenger of heaven; and 
he attains dominion over the mind; the moſt 
effectual engine of ſlavery that has ever been 
contrived. 


ON THE CUSTOM OF KISSING HANDS. 


AFRENCK academician has amuſed him- 
ſelf with collecting ſeveral hiſtorical notices 
of this cuſtom ; of which I give a ſummary, 
. for the benefit of thoſe who have had the 
honour of kiſſing his majeſty's hand. It is 
not thoſe who kits the royal hand who could 
| write beſt on the cuſtom. 

Mr. Morin fays, that this OPEN is not 
only very ancient, and nearly univerſal, but 


he 
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he alſo ſhews that it has been alike parti- 
cipated betwixt religion and ſociety, 
To begin with religion. He ſhews that 
from the remoteſt times, men faluted the 
ſun, moon, and ftars by kiſſing the hand. 
Job aſſures us, that he was never given to 
this ſu perſtition, xxxi. 26. The ſame 
honour was rendered to Baal, Kings, i i. 18; 
and various other inſtances might be ad- 
duced. ” 
We now paſs to Greece; there all foreign 
ſuperſtitions were received. Lucian, after 
having mentioned various ſorts of facrifices 
which the rich offered the gods, adds, that 
the poor adored them by the ſimpler com- 
pliment of kifling their hands. The fame 
anthor has given an anecdote of Demoſthe- 
nes, which diſplays this cuſtom in its full 
light. , Having been taken priſoner by the 
ſoldiers of Antipater, he aſked to be ſuffered to 
enter into a temple, near which they were 
paſſing. When he entered he touched his 
mouth with his hands, which the guards 
took for an act of religion. He did it how- 
ever more ſecurely to ſwallow the poiſon 
he had prepared for ſuch an occaſion. He 


Mentions other inſtances. 
Fiz It 


that they adored her as Venus, in kiſſing the 
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It paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans. 
Pliny places it amongſt thoſe ancient cuſtoms 
of which they were ignorant of the origin 
or the reaſon. Perſons were treated as atheiſts, 
who would not kiſs their hands when they 
entered a temple. When Apuleius men- 
tions Pſyche, he ſays, ſhe was ſo beautiful 


right hand. 
This ceremonial action rendered reſpec- 
table the earlieſt inſtitutions of Chriſtianity. 
It was a cuſtom with the primæval biſhops 
to give their hands to be kiſſed by the mi- 
niſters who ſerved at the altar. 

This cuſtom however, as a religious rite, 
declined with Paganiſm. 

In ſociety, our ingenious academician 
conſiders the cuſtom of kiſſing hands as 
eſſential to its welfare. It is. a mute form 
which expreſſes reconciliations, which in- 
treats favours, or which thanks for thoſe 
received. It is an univerſal language, which 
is intelligible without an interpreter; which 
doubtleſs preceded ins, and 1 
york itſelf. 

Solomon ſays of the FOO and ſup- 
pliants of his time, that they ceaſed not 

to hiſs the hands of their patrons, till they 
had 
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had obtained the favours which they ſoli- 
cited. In Homer we ſee Priam kifling the 
hands and embracing the knees of Achilles, 
while he ſupplicates for the body of Hector. 
This cuſtom prevailed in ancient Rome ; 
but it varied. In the firſt ages of the re- 
public, it appears that it was only practiſed 
by inferiors, to their ſuperiors : equals gave 
their hands, and embraced. In proceſs of 
time even the ſoldiers refuſed to ſhew this 
mark of reſpect to their generals; and their 
kiſſing the hand of Cato when he was obliged 
to quit them, was regarded as an extraor- . 
dinary circumſtance, at a period of ſuch re- 
finement. The great reſpe& paid to the 
tribunes, conſuls, and dictators, obliged in- 
dividuals to live with them in a more diſtant 
and reſpectful manner; anff inſtead of em- 
bracing them, as they did formerly, they 
conſidered themſelves as fortunate if allowed 
to kiſs their hands. Under the emperors, 
kiſſing hands became an eſſential duty, even 
for the-great themſelves ; inferior courtiers 
were obliged to be contented to adore the 
purple, which they did by kneeling, touch- 
ing the robe of the emperor by the right. 
hand, which they afterwards carried to the 
7 Ff 3 mouth, 


— 
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mouth. Even this was thought too free; 
and at length they ſaluted the emperor at a 
diſtance, by kiſſing their hands, in the fame 
manner as when they adored their Gods. 
It is ſuperfluous to trace this cuſtom i in 
eyery country where it exiſts. It is practiſ- 
ed in every known country, in reſpect to 
ſovereigns, and ſuperiors ; even amongſt the 
negroes, and the inhabitants of the New 
World. Cortez found it eſtabliſhed at 
Mexico, where more than a thouſand lords 
ſaluted him, in touching the earth with 
their hands, which they afterwards card 
to their mouths. 

Thus whether the cuſtom is practiſed by 
kiſſing the hands of others from reſpect, or 
in bringing one's own to the mouth, to 
ſalute, it is of all other cuſtoms the moſt 

univerſal. Mr. Morin very prettily con- 
_ cludes, by obſerving that this practice is 
now become too groſs a familiarity, and it 
is regarded as a meanneſs to kiſs the hand 
of thoſe with whom we are in habits of 
intercourſe; and he thinks that this cuſtom 
would be entirely loſt, if /overs were not 


ſolicitous to preſerve it in all its full power. 
* 


THE 


* 
p - 
f 


| 
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THE LAKE OF ALBA. 


It is curious-to obſerve the ignorance of 
the ancients in natural cauſes. This igno- 
rance has been the fertile ſource of many 
ſtrange tales being recorded in their hiſto- 
ries; to which a more intimate knowledge 
with natural philoſophy might have afforded 
a very eaſy ſolution. The following may 
ſerve as an inſtance : 5 
The lake that was near. the ancient 
town of Alba had ſomething in it which 
appeared extraordinary; although it had its 
ſource in itſelf, and its waters 'were no 
where diffuſed, becauſe furrounded with 


raiſed often to the height of thoſe moun- 
tains which ſerved for its -bartiers, and all 
this without any appearance of wind or 
other agitation. The ſwell of this lake was 


ſo great at the time the Romans beſieged 


Veia, that it occaſioned one of the hills to 
give way, and inundated the neighbouring 


Ff 4 lands. 


mountains, it ſometimes ſwelled prodigi- 
ouſly, even in the drieft ſeaſons, and was 
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lands. The Romans, on the word of an 
old man who had deſerted Veia, ſent to con- 
ſult the oracle of Delphos, becauſe he had 
aſſured them, that the fate of the town de- 
pended on this inundation. The prieſteſs, 
it appears, was very much embarraſſed by 
this embaſſy, and gave for anſwer, that 
they muſt force the water to return into 
the lake, or raiſe trenches to hinder it from 
falling into the ſea ; this the ſuperſtitious 
Romans performed, as well as they could. 

This prieſteſs knew but little of phyſics. 
It hardly admits a doubt (obſerves Marville) 
but that this place, as well as many others 
in Italy, abounded with ſulphur and falt- 
petre; theſe inflammables occaſion the erup- 
tions of volcanoes; and it is reaſonable to 
believe that it was the ſame cauſe which 
elevated to fo prodigious a height the waters 
of the lake of Alba. Certainly, the Gods 
did not interfere in the accident, no more 


than they inſpired the Delphian oracle! 


FRANCE 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Tas following ſenſible obſervation on an 
union of England with France, is to be 
found in the Longuerana, p. 100. 

J faid one day to an Engliſhman, You 
very narrowly miſſed taking France for- 
merly ; it but juſt eſcaped. The greateſt 
misfortune, he anſwered, that could have 
happened to us, would have been that of 

conquering France. Our King, become 
King of France, would have made his chief 
reſidence there at firſt from neceſſity; and 
afterwards the children who would have 
been born there, from inclination ; they 
would have forgotten their Britiſh extrac- 
tion, England then would have become a 
province of the kingdom of France; and its 
Kings would only have paid us occaſional 
viſits to take our money, and carry it away 
from our iſland, Was Anjou more fortu- 
nate when it's counts became Kings of 
England, and Scotland likewiſe, whom we 
treat as you ſee, although it is the blood of 

| 5 5 her 
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her kings that govern over us. This ob- 
ſervation was made before the abdication of 
James II. 
In a Spaniſh book printed in the year 
I556, and which bears for title © El Libro 
de las Coſtumbres de todas las Gentes del 
Mundo,' there is the following account of 
our own country. The information is tri- 
fling, but perhaps curious for its remote 
date. 
After deducing our - origin from the Tro- 
jans, the writer gives a correct account of 
our inſular ſituation. He ſays, in deſcrib- 
ing it's inhabitants, The Engliſh have 
light blue eyes ; they have ſuch handſome 
faces, and their ſtature is ſo high, that it 
was not without reaſon the bleſſed Saint 
Gregory, when he faw ſeveral of their youths 
at Rome exclaimed, It is well they are call - 
ed Angles, ſince their face has the luſtre of 
angels, In battle they enter without fear; 
they are excellent archers, and the women 
are beautiful to a miracle. The common 
people are fierce and inhuman, without 
charity. The -nobility are more compalſ- 
ſionate, and prompt to perform the offices 
of humanity. When they meet a ſtranger, 
they 
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they uncover their heads, and bending 
one knee falute him; if the perſon be a 
woman, they give her peace, and lead her 
to the tavern, and give her to drink, and 
carouſe together. Neither is this held im- 
proper, fince it is not accompanied with any 
indecency. When they go to war, they 
commit no devaſtations in the fields and 
cities; they only ſtrive to deſtroy each 
other, and he who proves victorious be- 
comes lord of all. Such were the cuftoms 
which the Engliſh held not many years 
ago ; for at preſent, indeed, they are ſome- 
what altered.“ 

Philip de G in his i 
B. iv. C. 5. makes the following obſerva- 
tion on the Engliſh nation in 1475. In 


cenſuring the Duke of Burgundy for not 


properly attending to the 3, ooo men ſent to 
him by our Edward IV. Our writer fays 
he ſhould not have neglected, during a 
whole ſeaſon, to aſſiſt them to conduct and 
train up their army to the neceſſary things, 
according to the nature of the war of thoſe 
parts ; for none can be more ſtupid, and leſs 


adroit, than the Engliſh when they firft paſs 


Over 
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over into France; but in a ſhort time they 
become able warriors, bold and hardy.” 

With what a fine enthuſiaſm does Har- 
rington, in his Introduction to the Oceana, 
addreſs his native country. O thou moſt 
bleſſed and. fortunate of all countries Oce- 
ana ! How deſervedly has nature, with the 
bounties of heaven and earth endued thee ! 
Thy ever fruitful womb, not cloſed with 
ice, nor diſſolved by the raging ſtar ; where 
Ceres and Bacchus are perpetual twins. 
Thy woods, are not the harbour of devour- 
ing beaſts, nor thy continued ,verdure the 
ambuſh of ſerpents, but the food of innume- 
rable herds and flocks preſenting thee their 
ſhepherdeſs with diſtended dugs, or golden 
fleeces. The wings of thy night involve 
thee not in the horror of darkneſs, but have 
ftill ſome white feather; and thy day is 

{that for which we eſteem life) longeſt. 


| — ä—m—ĩ—ͤ— —— 


ANECDOTES OF mand MANNERS. 


In the preſent article I ſhall arrange 
ſome curious anecdotes relative to the man- 


ners of various periods in Europe. 


The 
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The following circumſtances probably 
gave riſe to the tyranny of the feudal power, 
and are the facts on which the fictions of 
romance are raiſed. Caſtles were erected to 
repulſe the vagrant attacks of the Normans, 
and in France (from the year 768 to 987) 
theſe places became fatal to the public 
repoſe. The petty deſpots who raiſed thefe 
caſtles, pillaged whoever paſſed, and carried 
off the females who pleaſed them. Rapine, 
of every kind were the privileges of Lords ! 
Mezeray obſerves, that it is from theſe cir- 
cumſtances romancers have invented their 
tales of knights errant, monſters and giants. 
De Saint Foix, in his Hiſtorical Effays * 
on this ſubje& thus expreſſes himſelf: * Wo- 
men and pirls were not in greater ſecurity 
when they paſſed by abbeys. The monks 
ſuſtained an aſſault rather than relinquiſh 
their prey: if they ſaw themſelves loſing 
ground, they brought to their walls the re- 
lics of ſome Saint. Then it generally hap- 
pened that the aſfailants, ſeized with awe- 
ful veneration, retired, and dared not to 
purſue their vengeance. This is the origin 
of the enchanters, of the enchantments, 
and 


: i. * — eB. i. - 2 


deſcribed two feſtivals, which give a juſt: 
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and of the enchanted 3 deſcribed in 


romances. 


To theſe may be added what the author 
of Northern Antiquities,” Vol. I. p. 243, 


writes, that as the walls of the caſtles ran 


winding round them, they often called 
them by a name which fignified ſerpents or 


| dragons; and in theſe were commonly 


ſecured the wamen and young maids of 
diſtinction, who were ſeldom ſafe at a time 
when ſo many bold warriors were rambling 
up and down in ſearch of adventures. It 
was this cuſtom which gave occaſion to an- 
cient romancers, who knew not how to de- 
ſcribe any thing ſimply, to invent ſo many 
tables concerning princeſſes of great beauty, 
guarded by dragons.” 


A ſingular and barbarous * pre- 


vailed during this period; it conſiſted in 


puniſhments by mutilations. It became ſo 


general, that the abbots, inſtead of beſtow- 
ing canonical penalties on their monks, 


obliged them to cut off an ear, an arm, or 
a leg! 
Abbe Velly, in his Hiſtory of France, has 


idea 
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idea of the manners and devotion of a later 
period (1230.) I muſt, however, premiſe 
that the following one exiſted even to the 
Reformation. 

In the church of Paris, and in ſeveral 
other cathedrals of the kingdom, there was 
held the eat of fools. © The prieſts and 
clerks aſſembled, elected a pope, an arch- 
biſhop or a biſhop, conducted them in great 
pomp to the church, which they entered 
dancing, maſked, and dreſſed in the apparel 
of women, animals, and Merry Andrews; 
ſung infamous ſongs, converted the altar 
into a beaufet, where they eat and drank 
during the celebration of the holy myſte- 
ries ; played with dice; burned, inſtead of 
incenſe, the leather of their old ſandals ; 
ran about, and leaped from ſeat to feat in 
the holy place, with all the indecent poſ- 
tures with which the Merry Andrews know 
how to amuſe the populace.' 

The other does not yield for extrava- 
gance. This feſtival was called tbe Feaſt 
of Aﬀes, and was celebrated at Beauvais. 
They choſe a young woman, the handſomeſt 
in the town; they made her ride on an ais 
richly harneſſed, and placed in her arms a 

6 pretty 


the biſhop and clergy, ſhe marched in pro- 


* 
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pretty infant. In this ſtate, followed by 


ceſſion from the cathedral to the church of 
St. Stephen's ; entered into the ſanctuary ; 
placed herſelf near the altar, and the maſs 
began ; whatever the choir ſung was ter- 
minated by this charming burthen, Hin- 


Bam, hinham ! Their proſe, half Latin and 


half French, explained the fine qualities 
of the animal. Every ſtrophe finiſhed by 
this delightful invitation : 


Hez, fire Ane, ca chantez 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aures du foin aſſez 
Et de Vavoine i plantez. 


They at length exhorted-him, in making a 
devout genuflection, to forget his ancient 
food, for the purpoſe of repeating without 
ceaſing, Amen, Amen. The prieſt, inſtead 
of Ite miſſa eft, ſung three times, Hinbam, 


bimhbam, hinham! and the people three times 
anſwered, Hinbam, hinham, hinham !' 


What ſhall we think of this imbecility of 
the human mind ? Can the moſt erroneous 
philoſophy turn into greater abſurdity the 
ceremonies of falſe religion than its vota- 

* riſts 
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riſts have themſelves done? Was this 405 
typical of the aſs which Jeſus rode? The 
children of Iſrael worſhipped a golden aſs, 
and Balaam made another ſpeak: How un- 
fortunate, then; was James Naylor, who, 
defirous of entering Briſtol on an , Hume 
informs us that all Briſtol could not afford 
him one! © 

At the time when all theſe follies « were 
practiſed, they would not ſuffer men to play 
at cheſs ! Velly ſays, A ſtatute of Eudes de 
Sully prohibits clergymen not only from 
playing at cheſs, but even from having a 
cheſs-board in their houſe.” Who could be- 
lieve, that while half the ceremonies of re- 
ligion conſiſted in the groſſeſt buffoonery, a 
prince preferred death rather than cure him- 
ſelf by a remedy which offended his chaſtity. 
This hiſtorian informs us, that Louis VIII. 
being dangerouſly ill, the phyſicians con- 
ſulted, and agreed to place near the monarch, 
while he flept, a young and beautiful lady, 
who, when he awoke, ſhould inform him of 
the motive which had conducted her to 
him. Louis anſwered, * No, my girl, I pre- 
fer dying rather than to fave my life by a 
mortal ſin ]! And, in fact, the good king 
Vor. II, Gg died; 
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died ; though, of all the remedies in the circle 
of medicine, I believe there is none fo plea- 
ſant or ſo eaſy as the one which he refuſed. 

Enough of ſuch ſerious follies; here is 
an inſtance of an amuſing one. 

When the court of Rome, under the 
pontificates of Gregory IX. and Innocent 
IV. ſet no bounds to their ambitious pro- 
jects, they were oppoſed by the Emperor 
Frederic; who was of courſe anathema- 
tiſed. A curate of Paris, an humorous fel- 
low, got up in his pulpit, with the bull of 
Innocent in his hand. You know, my bre- 
thren (ſaid he) that I am ordered to proclaim 
an excommunication againſt Frederic. I 
am ignorant of the motive. All that I know 
is, that there exiſts between this Prince and 
the Roman Pontiff great differences, and 
an irreconcileable hatred. God only. knows 
which of the two is wrong. Therefore 
with all my power I excommunicate him 


who injures the other; and I abſolve him 


who ſuffers, to the great ſcandal of all 
Chriſtianity. 

The following anecdotes will prove more 
amuſing. They relate to a period, which 


is ſufficiently remote to excite curioſity, yet 
not 


not ſo diſtant as to weaken the intereſt we 
feel in theſe minutiæ of the times. 


changed in little more than two centuries. 


In the teign of Francis I. (obſerves the au- 
thor of Reereations Hiſtoriques) they were 


yet accuſtomed to ſay, 


Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d'ans nonante et neuf. 


of the eauſes which contributed to haſten 


gimen. The good: king, by the perſuaſion 
of his wife (lays the hiſtory of Bayard) 


accuſtomed to dine at eight o'clock; he 
agreed to dine at twelve; and when he was 


uſed to retire to bed af fix o'clock in the 


evening, he frequently fat ap as late as mid- 
night. 

Houſfaie gives the followin g authentic 
notice, drawn from the regiſters of the court, 


which preſents a curious account of the do- 


meſtic life ir the fifteenth century. Of the 
8 g 2 Dauphin 


Hiſtorians . of Louis XII. that one 


his death, was the entire change of re- 


changed his manner of living ; - when he was 
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Our hours of reſection are fingularly 
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Dauphin Louis, ſon of Charles VI. who 
died at the age of twenty, it is there ſaid; 
© That he knew the Latin and French lan- 
guages; that he had many muſicians in his 
chaple, paſſed the night in vigils, dined 
at three in the afternoon ; ſupped at mid- 
night; went to bed at the break of day; 
and thus was acertene (that is threatened) 
with a ſhort life. Thefe hours are now 
become ſo general, that they ceafe to be a 
fin e ; * * 4 tend to . 

life. 1 
To reſume © our former writer The cuſ- 
tom of dining at nine in the morning, relaxed 
greatly under Francis I. his ſucceſſor. How- 
ever, perſons of quality, dined then the lateſt 
at ten; and ſupper was at five or ſix in 
the evening. We may obſerve this in the 
preface to the Heptzmeron of the Queen 
of Navarre, where this Princeſs, delineating 
the mode of life which the lords and ladies 
(which ſhe afſembles at the caſtle of Ma- 
dame Oyſille, one of her characters) ſhould 
follow to be agreeably occupied, and to ba- 
niſh languor, is expreſſed in theſe terms. 
* As ſoon as the morning roſe, they went 
| 9 
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to the chamber of Madame Oyſille, whom 
they found already at her prayers ; and when 
they had heard during a good hour her lec- 
ture, and then the maſs, they went to dine at 
ten o'clock; and afterwards each retired to 
his room to do what was wanted, and 
did not fail at noon to meet in the meadow.” 
Speaking of the end of this firſt day (which 
was in September) the ſame Lady Ovyſille, 
ſays. © Say where is the ſun; and hear the 
bell of the Abbey, which has for ſome time 
called us to veſpers; and in ſaying this they 
all roſe, and went to the religioniſts, 0 
had waited for them above an hour. Veſpers 
heard, they went to ſupper, and after having 
played a thouſand ſports in the meadow, 
they retired to bed.” All this exactly corre- 
ſponds with the lines above quoted. Charles 
V. of France, however, who lived near two 
centuries before Francis, dined at ten, ſup- 
ped at ſeven, and all the court was in bed 
by nine o'clock. They ſounded the Curfew, 


which bell warned them to cover their fire, 


at fix in the winter, and between eight and 
nine in the ſummer. A cuſtom which 
exiſts in molt religious ſocieties; who did 

68 93 nat 
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not then diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
| ordinary practice, (This was written in 
1767.) Under the reign of Henry IV. the 
hour of dinner at court was eleven, or at 
noon the lateſt; a cuſtom which prevailed 
even in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. In the provinces diſtant from Paris, 
it is very common to dine at nine; they 
make a ſecond repaſt about two o'clock ; 
and ſup at five; and their laſt meal is made 
| Juſt before they retire to bed, The labour- 
ers and peaſants in France have preſerved 
this cuſtom, and make three meals ; one at, 
nine, another at three, and the laſt at the 
ſetting of the ſun.” 

The following curious anecdotical obſer- 
vations are made by the Marquis of Mi- 
rabeau, in in L'Ami des Hommes, Vol. I. 
p. 261. They give a ſtriking repreſentation 
of the ſingular induſtry of the French citi- 
zens of that age. He there tells us, that 
he had learnt from ſeveral ancient citizens 
ef Paris, that if in their youth, a workman 
did not work two hours by candle-light, 
either in the morning or evening (he even 


adds in the longeſt 629%) he would haye 
been 
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been marked out as an idler, and would not 
have found perſons to employ him. M. 
Mirabeau adds, that it was the 12th May, 
1588, when Heary III. ordered his troops 
to occupy various poſts in Paris. Davila 
writes, that the inhabitants, warned by the 
. noiſe of the drums, began to ſhut their 
doors and ſhops, which, according to the 
cuſtom of that town to work before day- 
break, were already opened. This muſt 
have been, taking it at the lateſt, about four 
in the morning. In 1750, adds the in- 
genious writer, © I walked on that day 
through Paris, at full fix in the morning ; 
I paſſed through the moſt buſy and popu- 
Jous part of the city, and I only ſaw open 
ſome ſtalls of the venders of brandy ! 

In England a taſte for ſplendid dreſs 
exiſted in the reign of Henry the VIIth; as 
is obſervable by the following deſcription of 
Nicholas Lord Vaux, which I give in the 
words of Lord Orford. In the 17th of 
that reign, at the marriage of Prince Ar- 
thur, the brave young Vaux appeared in a 
gown of purple velvet, adorned with pieces 

of gold ſo thick and maſſive, that ex- 
N 68 g 4 cluſive 
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cluſive of the filk and furs, it was valu. 
ed at a thouſand pounds. About his neck 
he wore a collar of S. 8, weighing eight 
hundred pounds in nobles. In thoſe days 
it not only required great bodily ſtrength to 
ſupport the weight of their cumberſome 
armour ; their very luxury of apparel for the 
drawing-room would oppreſs a ſyſtem of 
modern muſcles.” 
In the following reign, according to 
the monarch's and Wolſey's magnificent 
taſte, their dreſs was perhaps more generally 
ſumptuous. We then find the following 
rich ornaments in vogue. Shirts and ſhifts 
were embroidered with gold, and bordered 
with lace. Mr. Strutt notices alſo perfumed 
gloves lined with white velvet, and ſplen- 
fidly worked with embroidery, and gold 
buttons. Not only gloves, but various other 
parts of their habits were perfumed; ſhoes 
were made of Spaniſh perfumed ſkins. 

In the reign of this monarch, there pre- 
vailed, to uſe the expreſſions of Mr. Strutt, 
an abominable and beaſtly-cuſtom of wear- 
ing the cod-pieces (as they are called) ſtick- 
ing out from the hoſe or breeches. With 

| ſuch 
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fuch a cod-piece has Holbein painted our 

monarch ſeated on the throne. | 
The people were ſo partial, in the time 
pf Queen Mary, to ſquare toes, that they 
were obliged to iſſue out a proclamation, 
that no perſon fhould wear ſhoes above ſix 
inches ſquare at the toes. The government 
in France was alſo compelled to interfere 
concerning a prevailing faſhion. Vide the 
article of ANECDOTES OF FASHIONs, Vol. 

I. p. 473. 3d Eaition. 

The wearing of great breeches, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was carried to 
very abſurd and ridiculous lengths. They 
uſed to ſtuff out their breeches with rags, 
or fimilar matter, till they brought them to 
an enormous ſize. They reſembled wool- 
facks ; and they were obliged, in a public 
place, to raiſe ſcaffolds for ſeats for theſe 
beaus! 

Mr. Strutt, the antiquary (who even in his 
ſtyle is an antiquary) has judiciouſly obſerved, 
that though luxury and grandeur was fo 
much affected, and appearances of ſtate 
and ſplendour carried to ſuch lengths, we 


may conclude that their houſhold furniture 
and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and domeſtic neceſſaries were alſo carefully 
attended to; on paſſing through their houſes, 


we may expect to be ſurprized at the neat- 


neſs, elegance, and ſuperb appearance of 
each room, and the ſuitableneſs of every 
ornament; but herein we may be deceiv- 
ed. The taſte of elegance amongſt our 
anceſtors, was very different from the pre- 
ſent, and however we may find them extra- 
vagant in their apparel, exceſſive in their 
banquets, and expenſive in their trains of 
attendants; yet, follow them home, and 
within their houſes you ſhall ſind their furni- 
ture is plain and homely ; no great choice, 


but what was uſeful, rather than my for 


ornament or ſhew. 


I ſhall give a ſketch of we domeſtic life 


of a nobleman of the laſt century. I tran- 


ſcribe it from the Life of the Duke of New- 
caſtle, written by his Ducheſs, whom I 


have already noticed. Nothing could be 


more impertinent at the time of its publi- 


cation; it may now pleaſe thoſe who pro- 


feſs a taſte for the minutiæ of Engliſh man- 


ners. 


i 
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Of his Habit. 


He accoutres his perſon according to 
the faſhion, if it be one that is not trouble- 
ſome and uneaſy for men of heroic exerciſes 
and actions. He is neat and cleanly ; which 
makes him to be ſomewhat long in dreſſing, 
though not ſo long as many effeminate per- 
ſons are. He ſhifts ordinarily once a day, 
and every time when he uſes exerciſe, or 
his temper is more hot than ordinary. 


Of his Diet, 

* In his diet he is ſo ſparing and tempe- 
rate, that he never cats nor drinks beyond 
his ſet proportion, ſo as to ſatisfy only his 
patural appetite ; he makes but one meal a 
day, at which he drinks two good glaſſes of 
{mall beer, one about the beginning, the 
other at the end thereof, and a little glaſs 
of ſack in the middle of his dinner; which 
glaſs of ſack he alſo uſes in the morning 
for his breakfaſt, with a morſel of bread. 
His ſupper conſiſts of an egg and a draught 
of ſmall beer, And by this temperance he 
finds himſelf very healthful, and may yet 
live many years, he being now of the age of 
ſeyenty-three, _ 1 55 


« His 
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His Recreation and Exerciſe. 


« His prime paſtime and recreation hath 
always been the exerciſe of mannage and 
weapons, which heroic arts he uſed to prac- 
tice every day; but I obſerving that when 
he had overheated himſelf he would be apt 
to take cold, prevailed ſo far, that at laſt he 
left the frequent uſe of the mannage, uſing 


nevertheleſs ſtill the exerciſe of weapons; 


and though he doth not ride himſelf ſo fre- 
quently as he hath done, yet he taketh delight 


in ſeeing his horſes of mannage rid by his 


eſcuyers, whom he inſtructs in that art for 
his own pleaſure, But in the art of weapons 
(in which he has a method beyond all that 
ever were famous in it, found out by his 
own ingenuity and practice) he never taught 


any body but the now Duke of Bucking- 


ham, whoſe guardian he hath been, and his 
own two ſons, The reſt of his time he 


ſpends in mutic, poetry, architecture, and 
the _ 


The borders of the illuminated manu- 
ſcripts contain frequently ingenious carica- 
tures, or fatirical allegories on the Monks. 
In 
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In one of Froiſſart's Chronicles I remem- 
ber obſerving two.—A wolf diſguiſed in a 
monk's frock and cowl, ſtretching his paw 
to bleſs a cock that bends its head ſubmiſ- 
fively to it; to ſatiriſe the blind devotion of 
the bigots; the figure of the cock probably 
alluding to our Gallic neighbours. A little 
higher there was a cat in the habit of a nun, 
holding a platter in its paw to a mouſe 
that was approaching to lick it; to ſatiriſe, 
I ſuppoſe, the allurements of the abbeſſes 
into their convents. A pope ſometimes 
appears to be thruſt by the devils into a 
cauldron, and cardinals are ſeen roaſting on 
ſpits. Wolves dreſſed in pontifical habits, 
tear to pieces a flock of ſheep. 


DUEL S. 


DvEeLs were ſo common, no later than 
in the beginning of the reign of Louis 
XIII. (about 1610) that Houſſaie, in his 
Memoires Hiſtoriques, Vol. II. p. 259, in- 
forms us, that the firſt news enquired after 
every morning, when the people met in the 
ſtreets or public places, were, ordinarily, 

une 
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Who has fought yeſterday? and in the af- 
ternoon, Do you know who has fought this 
morning? 
At this time there was one Bouteville, 
whom it was not neeeſſary to provoke, to 
fight; for no man enjoyed with keener 
_ pleaſure the claſhing of ſwords. If he heard 
any one ſay by chance, and in the moſt 
friendly converſation, that fuch an one was 
courageous, he immediately addrefled him- 
felf to that perſon, in theſe words; © Sir, Iam 
told you are a brave fellow; we muſt fight 
together.” There remained no alternative 
but to conclude with a duel, or continually 
to ſuffer his mad infults. 

Every morning the duelliſts met at Boute- 
ville's houſe in a great hall, where were al- 
ways found bread and wine on a table ready 
prepared, with foils to fence. This hall 
was the ſchool of duelliſts, or rather the 

place where the councils of war of theſe 
men were held. De Valengay, an officer of 
eminence, who was at the head of this ſo- 
ciety, had ſuch an itch for fighting, that 
one day, he wanted to call out Bouteville, 
his moſt intimate friend, becauſe this duelliſt 
hed not choſen him fot a ſecond in a duel 
which 
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which he had had within a few days. Nor 
would this quarrel have been compromiſed, 
but for another that Bouteville, in the gaiety 
of his heart, had at that moment with the 
Marquis de Portes ; at which meeting De 
Valengay amuſed himſelf with the Mar- 
quis's ſecond, one Cavois, and wounded him 
dangerouſly. 
Reſpecting this duel an anecdote is re- 
corded, which will ſerve to characteriſe the 
duelliſts. When the Marquis de Portes in- 
troduced Cavois to De Valengay, he ob- 
ſerved, that he brought one of the beſt 
ſcholars of Du Perche, (then the moſt fkil- 
ful fencing-maſter in Paris) and therefore he 
faid to De Valencay, you will meet a Rew- 
land for your Oliver. When De Valengay 
Pierced Cavois he cried out, My dear friend, 
this ſtroke does not come from Du Perche ; 
but you will acknowledge it to be as good. 
Cavois fortunately recovered, and they were 
on the beſt terms imaginable, of which De 
Valengay gave a diſtinguiſhed proof. When 
Cardinal Richlieu deſired him to ſelect a 
brave man to command a company of life- 
guard men, which he was then raiſing, he 
warmly recommended Cavois; and anſwered 
3 on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on the DUuELLo, or ſingle Combat; 
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on his honour that his eminence could not 
find a braver. Cavois thus recommended 
was accepted without heſitation; z and it 


was through this ſin gular duel that the for- 
tunes 'of this poor gentleman began to 


flouriſh. 


Bouteville an the peſt of FL ; * 
at length was puniſhed with death. Such 
was the attractive generofity of his character, 
that he did not go to the place of execution 
unaccompanied by the lamentations of many 


perſons. An ingenicus appeal to his Ma- 


jeſty was drawn up, and which is remarka- 


ble for being a curious defence of duelling. 


Richlieu was deſirous of faving his life, but 
his death became neceſlary. | 

The learned Selden has written a treatiſe 
it 
abounds with curious antiquarian informa- 
tion. He only conſiders this ſpecies of Com- 
bat in a legal view; and has collected, with 
great learning and induſtry, the ceremonies, 


inſtitutions, and occaſions in which it has 


been lawfully allowed. On judicial duels, 


it is not now neceſſary to dwell. The re- 


finement of modern times has aboliſhed 


ſuch barbarous public deciſions; and we 


| ſhould 
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ſhould alſo aboliſh the reſenting private in- 
juries by an inſtant appeal to the fword or 
_ piſtol, were we not deluded by a falſe ſpirit 
of honour; an idol to wen we daily offer 
up human ſacrifices. 

I have now lying before me a collection 
of the Edicts, Declarations, Records, and 
other pieces concerning duels and ren- 
counters, which were made at various 
periods by the Court of France, with a view 
of ſuppreſſing duels. From theſe materials 
a ſketch of the hiſtory of modern duelling 
may be formed. 

Ĩ᷑ he firſt decree againſt duels is dated the 

' 12th June 1599. It declares, that by reaſon 
of the murders and homicides, continually 
committed in duels, to obviate their fre- 
quency, (and which duels are generally prac- 
tiſed by perſons who conſider themſelves in- 
jured and incapable, but by this mode of 
reparation, to fill thoſe public occupations 
for which they are otherwiſe qualified) it 
is therefore decreed that thoſe who revenge 
themſelves of infults, by any other mode than 
the ordinary courſe of law, ſhall be deemed 
guilty. of high treaſon, and their eſtates con- 


fiſcated to the king. | = 
Ver. II. Hh The 
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The next edict is made by Henry IV, 
and is dated April 1602. This great mo- 
narch tells us, that ſo prevalent was the 
cuſtom of fighting duels, and ſuch was 
3 the daily effuſion of bloed of many brave 
men, that he ſhould not conſider himſelf as 
worthy of holding the ſeeptre if he deferred 
teprefling this enormous crime by the 
ſevereft laws. He, therefore, in the pathetic 
expreſſions of this edit, not being able to 
ſuffer any longer the juſt complaints of 
| many fathers and others, who fear that the 
temerity of youth may precipitate their chil- 
dren to thoſe dreadful combats, ſought by 
| ſome through an ambition that is deſtructive 
of their friends and feelings, and accepted 
by others, who conſider they cannot avoid 
the combat unleſs they would appear inferior 
in courage to their- enemy ; he declares, in 
conformity to the former decree of parlia- 
ment, all who have fought duels, whether 
they be dead or alive, guilty of treaſon, 
and enforces the ſeizure of their eſtates, and 
employing every other means of preventing 
the effuſion of blood. 
However great the ſeverity -of theſe 
_ edicts may appear, they availed little againſt 
| this 
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this falſe honour with which the French 
were ſo dreadfully infected. In the next 
_ edi, publiſhed only ſeven years afterwards; 
June 1609, we obſerve Henry lamenting, 
that notwithftanding the rigour of the laws; 
it ſeemed rather ts provoke than baniſh 
this inhuman cuſtom. He, therefore, be- 
ſides the penalties before impoſed, ordains 
puniſhments for all perſons who ate con- 
cerned, in any way whatever, of duelling ; 
not. only for principals, and ſeconds, and 
bearers of challenges, but alſo for ſpectators, 
who ſhall come to the field atid not prevent 
the ſhedding blood. However, that he 
might in ſome manner not exaſperate the 
eng diſpoſition of the nation, he 

rmits thoſe who imagine themſelves in- 
jured beyond the redreſs of law to make 
their application to himſelf, or to the mar- 
ſhals, governors, &c. and, according to the 
nature of the affront, he promiſes to allow. 

them the duel, if no other ſatisfaction ba 

deemed ſufficient. 
This ſevere edict was of great benefit dur- 
ing the latter part of the reign of Henry 
the Great. But in the commencement of 
the reign of Louis XIII. to elude its force, 
H h 2 a novel 
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a novel mode of duel was invented ; the 
parties gave no challenge, but met as if it 
had been by accident. On this Louis 
XIII. publiſhed a declaration, dated 3d 
July, 1611. He there confirms the pre- 
ceding decrees in all their force, and ex- 
tends them to all rencounters, whenever they 
could be proved not to have been occaſioned 
by accident. On the 18th January, 1613, 
he was compelled to publiſh another, in which 
he declares, with a view that all hopes of 
pardon might be deſtroyed, that whoever 
ſhall dare to make application to his mother, 
the queen regent, to intercede for pardon of 
fach offences ſhall incur his indignation, 
and alſo that whoever ſhall conceal the 
criminals ſhall be reputed an acceſſary to 
their crimes. In the next year we meet 
with an edict publiſhed by the parliament, at 
the motion of the king's attorney general, in 
conſequence of the frequent duels which 
occurred in the ſtreets of Paris. 

We will paſs over ſeveral edicts, in which 
always ſome new puniſhment was added to 
the former ones. In April, 1624, we find 
a remarkable one concerning our duelliſt, 
Bouteville, He and three others are there 
condemned 
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condemned for having fought a duel on 
Eaſter-day. They are ſentenced to be de- 
graded from all privileges and titles of ho- 
nour, are declared infamous, to be hung on a 
gibbet in Paris, and, if not apprehended, to 


be hung in effigy; their houſes to be raſed 
to the ground, never to be rebuilt; the trees 
growing about them to be cut off by the 
middle, that they may remain as a perpetual 
monument of their crimes; a pillar of free 
ſtone, with an inſcription on a copper plate, 
to be erected there, containing an account of 
this demolition, and the eſtates and property 
of the culprits to be confiſcated. 

It merits obſervation, and clearly proves 
how univerſal muſt have been the practice 
of duelling (and in fact perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction had rendered themſelves obnoxi- 
ous to the laws by it) that when the ſiſter 
of the king of France was married to Charles 
I. that monarch being deſirous of granting 
to his ſubjects ſome public act of grace as a 
mark of his joy on the occaſion, none could 
be thought more acceptable to them than a 
general pardon for duels. 

In 1627, Bouteville and his accomplices 


were apprehended, and ſuffered condign pu- 
5 niſhment. 


\ 
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niſhment. In May, 1634, the rage of du. 
elling was ſtill alive; for by a declaration 
then publiſhed the parliament revives all 
former edits, and ſolemnly ſwears to grant 
no pardons; and, in 1635, it declared the 
will of a perſon of diſtinction who had ſs 
a duel to be null. 

When Louis XIV. came to the crowyn, an 
_ elaborate edict was publiſhed, dated June, 
1643. This monarch was more ſucceſsful} 
in his attempts to aboliſh this pernicious 
practice than his ſucceſſors z and it is not to 
be accounted amongſt the leaſt of his great 
- enterpriſes. He effected this by having 
formed into a body a variety of uſeful regu- 
lations, which have been called the laws of 
honour, 'They originated from the follow- 
ing circumſtance, worthy of being . 
by ourſelves. 

Several gentlemen of diſtinction in EY 
lamenting the deplorable progreſs of duel- 
ling, ſubſcribed to a public declaration, in 
which they ſolemnly proteſted to refuſe all 
kinds of challenges, and never to fight 
duels. This declaration they preſented to 
the marſhals of France, prelates and doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, all of whom alledged 


their 
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their reaſons for the abolition of this fatal 
and prevailing vice. The marſhals were 
then enjoined, by an expreſs order from 
his majeſty, to meet together, and form a 
ſhort code of laws concerning ſatisfactions 
and reparations of honour, This they have 
performed in nineteen regulations, afterwards 
confirmed and enlarged, figned by the great 
marſhals of France, and dated Auguſt, 
1653. 

It muſt not be conſidered that this article 
relates merely to a curious incident in the 
hiſtory of other times. Duelling appears to 
be making no flow progreſs at the preſent 
moment; and if ſome great and good minds, 
who are always independent of the preju- 
dices of their age, would now imitate the 
example of thoſe perſons whoſe declaration 
we have noticed, the public tranquillity 
would be leſs frequently diſturbed, and our 
domeſtic felicities would preſerve a ſtability, 
which, while this fatal practice is aſs 
they never can know, | 
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LITERATURE. 


ISTH LE AWE. 


IMAGINATIONS AND ANTIPATHIES, 


Have collected ſeveral uncommon” in- 
ſtances of the force of the imagination, 
which are taken from good authorities; at 
the ſame time the reader will recollect, that 
I am only a reporter in the preſent article. 
+ Louis Vives tells us of a perſon who paſſed: 
” ſafely over a plank that lay acroſs a great flood 
of water in the dark; the next day, when he 
perceived the danger in which he had been, 


he fell down dead at the fight of the peril 
he had eſcaped, 


Fuller 


3 


Fuller mentions, that ſeveral children, loſt 
in a foreſt, being fatigued with wandering, 


the perſon with ths cut pieces of wood, 
which he called hor/es, to ride home; the 
ſucceſs anſwered the deſign, for being 
mounted on theſe wooden ſteeds (ſays our 
author) the ſtrength of fancy added new 
mettle to their legs, and they trudged with 
great ſpirit home. 
A Portugueſe, overwhelmed with the me- 
lancholy imagination that God would not 
forgive him his ſins, lived in the moſt diſmal 
deſpair ; at length he was cured of his reli- 
gious malady by the contrivance of his 
friends. One who perſonified an angel was 
admitted through the roof into his chamber; 
this angelic being having perſuaded him that 
all his fins were pardoned, the unhappy reli- 
gioniſt quickly recovered. 
An old writer has given a curious ſtory 
relative to the force of i imagination. A man 
in a burning fever, leaning over his bed ſide, 
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pointed with his finger to the chamber floor, 
deſiring thoſe who were preſent to let him 
ſwim in that lake, and that he then ſhould 
be cool. His phyſician humoured the con- 
ceit; the patient walked carefully about the 

| room, 
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room, ſeemed to feel the water gradually af 
cending to his neck, and at length having ſaid 
he felt himſelf cool and well, was found in 
reality to be fo. 

The following inſtances of the effects of 
the imagination on births merit attention ; 
for the power of the imagination of their 
ſpectators. | 

Mallebranche, in his Recherche de In 
Perite, liv. II. c. 7. relates a curious inſtance 
of the force of the imagination. About 
ſeven years ſince (he ſays) in the hoſpital 
for incurables, there was a young man born 
an idiot, whoſe body was diſlocated in the 
ſame places in which thoſe of criminals are 
broken. He lived twenty years in this 
condition. The cauſe of this melancholy 
accident was a deſire his mother indulged of 
ſeeing a criminal broken on the wheel. I 
give the fact without the viſionary printi- 
ples which the ingenious father has de- 
duced from it. This ſubject is examined 
with acute obſervation in a treatiſe, entitled, 
* A Phyſical Diſſertation concerning the 
Strength of the Imagination in Women with 
Child upon the F tus, by James Blandel, ” 
M. D.“ 


What 
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What follows I add as a counterpart. 
The caſe is given by Bourdelot, who himſelf 
examined the little: curious monſter. 
A woman, four months gone with ehild, 
would ſee, in ſpite of her huſband's remon- 
ſtrances, an ape dreſſed like a merry an- 
drew. The ape, thus dreſſed, ſo forcibly 
impreſſed her mind, that ſhe attempted in 
vain to baniſh it from her thoughts. At 
the uſual time ſhe laid in of a perfect ape, 
with the cap and waiſtcoat of a merry an- 
drew. They were very diſtinctly marked; 
the waiſtcoat was red, and went oyer the 
arms. It had the folds and the figure of 
a ſhort coat without ſkirts; it covered the 
fleſh, and clung to it. The face of the child 
reſembled perfectly that of an ape ; his arms, 
legs, and body were alſo like thoſe of this 
animal, In a word, he looked exactly like 
the ape dreſſed in the habit of a merry an- 
drew, except that he had no hair. All 
theſe reſemblances (obſerves a friend) are 
like the Orchis and Mandrake, (noticed in 
2 following article) always aſſiſted by the 
imagination. And it may be added, that 
they generally aroſe from the caſual coinci- 
dence they bore with ſome particular occa- 
4 hon, 


Such however once were the facts of which 
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ſion. Had they appeared at another time, they 
would have been deſcribed as /uſus nature, 
which could not be reſembled to any thing. 

If we were to bewilder ourſelves among 
old writers, there would be no end of col- 
lecting ſimilar inſtances. With theſe every 
thing was the effect of the imaginatien on 
the fetus; and Burton, touching on this 
ſubject in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
ſays, quoting his authorities, If a great-bel- 
lied woman ſee a hare, her child will often 
have a hare-lip.—And he tells us that Tho- 
mas Nickol went reeling and ſtaggering all 
the days of his life, as if he would fall to the 
ground, becauſe his mother, being great with 
child, ſaw a drunken man reeling in the 
flreet !'— I am afraid that Maſter Nickols 
was the calumniator of his mother, and that 
his © reeling and ſtaggering' was the effect 
of no other man's drunkenneſs than his own. 


ſyſtems of philoſophy were compoſed | 

Many have imagined their limbs to be 
made of glaſs, of wax, &c. of enormous ſizes, 
and of fantaſtical ſhapes; and others have 
even fancied themſelves dead: 


In 
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In the memoirs of Count De Maurepas, 
publiſhed laſt year, we find an account of a 
moſt ſingular hypochondriac in the perſon of 
the Prince of Bourbon; he once imagined 
himſelf to be a hare, and would ſuffer no 
bell to be rung in his palace, leſt the noiſe 
ſhould drive him to the woods; at another 
time he fancied himſelf to be a plant, and as 
he ſtood in the garden inſiſted on being wa- 
tered. He ſometime afterwards thought he 
was dead, and refuſed nouriſhment, for which 
he ſaid he had no further occaſion. This 
whim would have proved fatal, if his friends 
had not contrived to diſguiſe two perſons, 
who were introduced to him as his grand- 
father and Marſhal Luxembourg; and who, 
after ſome converſation concerning the 
ſhades, invited him to dine with marſhal 
Turenne. Our hypochondriac followed 
them into a cellar prepared for the purpoſe, 
where he made a hearty meal. While this 


turn of his diſorder prevailed, he always 
dined in the cellar with ſome noble ghoſt. 
We are alſo informed, that this ſtrange ma- 
lady did not incapacitate him for buſineſs, 
eſpecially when his intereſt was concerned. 
This 
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This account is drawn from the Appendix to 
the Monthly Review for December 1792. 

Montaigne has a copious eſſay on The 
Force of Imagination. He adduces a va- 
riety of ſingular inſtances ; but it will not be 
deemed commendable to detail them here; 
for moſt of them are of a nature which are 
beſt recommended by his own agrecable and 
free manner. A modern writer 1s not pers 
mitted to 


— * Pour himſelf as plain, 
« As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne,” 
POPE; 


Perhaps Cervantes intended to ridicyle 
ſuch almoſt incredible propenſities of this 
faculty, when he repreſents Don Quixote 
after his rueful encounter with the Yangue- 
fian carriers, in which his ſquire, him, and 
Roſinante, were all moſt unmercifully beaten; 
repoſing on an uneaſy pallet in a miſerable 
inn. While the hoſteſs is plaiſtering him 
over, ſhe obſerves, that * the bumps look 
more like a dry beating than a fall. Sancho, = 
jealous of his maſter's honour, aſſures her 
of the contrary ; and tells her, that the rock 

| on 
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on which he fell had many cragged ends and 
knobs, every one of which gave his maſter 
a token of its kindneſs; and by the bye (con- 
tinues our ſquire) I beſeech you to ſave a 
little of that ſame tow and ointment for me, 
for I do not know what is the matter with 
my back, but I faney I ſtand greatly in want 
of a little greaſing too.. What I ſuppoſe 
you fell too (ſaid the landlady); not I 


replied Sancho) but the very frigbt that I 


took to ſee my maſter tumble down the 
rock, has ſo wrought upon my body, that I 
am as ſore as if I had been ſadly mauled. 
Perhaps ANTIPATHIES, may not un- 
aptly be placed amongſt the effects of the 


imagination. Chevrau obſerves, there are 


certain natural antipathies which appear 


very extraordinary, of which he gives ſe- 
veral inſtances. There have been perſons 
who have fainted at the odour of roſes ; 
others with greater reaſon, quit the table gt 


the ſmell of cheeſe; and I have ſeen more 
than one perſon tremble before a lap dog. 
A man was ſo frightened at the fight of a 


hedge-hog, that he thought, for more than 
two years afterwards, that his bowels were 
gnawed by this animal. The great Eraſmus 
had 


—  _ — —ÿ—ꝓ — — 
- — 4 - 


| 
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had ſuch an averſion to fiſh that he could 
not ſuffer the ſmell without growing fe- 
vertſh. If apples were offered to Ducheſne, 
ſecretary of Francis the Firſt, blood guſhed 
from his noſe ; and a gentleman belonging 
to the emperor Ferdinand was convulſed 
whenever he heard the mewing of a cat. 
Henry III. of France could not fit in a room 
where a cat was. The duke of Schomberg 
had the ſame averſion. Vanghneim, the 
elector's huntſman at Hanover, fainted or 
run away at the ſight of a roaſted pig. The 
philoſophical Boyle could not conquer a 
ſtrong averſion to the ſound of water running 
through a pipe! La Mothe le Vayer conld 
not ſuffer the found of muſical inſtruments, | 
though he experienced a lively pleaſure 
whenever it thundered. The Turkiſh Spy, 
who tells us that he would rather encounter 
2 lion in the deſerts of Arabia, p 8vided he 
had but a ſword in his hand, Man feel a 
ſpider crawling on him in the dark, judi- 
_ cioufly obſerves, that there is no reaſon to 
be given for theſe ſecret antipathies, which 
are diſcovered in many men. He humour- 
_ ouſly attributes them to the doctrine of the 


tranſmigration of the foul, and ſuppoſes 
himſelf 
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Himſelf to have been onee a fly, before he 
came into his body, and that having been 
frequently perſecuted with ſpiders in that 
ſtate, he ſtill retained the dread of his old 
enemy, and which all the circumſtances of 
his preſent metamorphoſes were not able to 
efface. In a word, theſe antipathies are fo 
far from being uncommon, that, I doubt not, 
but every one can retolle& perſons who are 
ſuſceptible of ſuch affections. 

Scaliger tells us of a perſon who fo much 
dreaded the ſound of- the cymbal, that he 
could never hear it without an extraordinary 
propenſity of making water. They made 
the experiment by a cymbal player, who 
was concealed under the table, and he had 
-hardly begun to play on his inſtrument 
when the gentleman difcovered his infir- 
mity. This perſon was amongſt thoſe whom 
Shakeſpeare, that great maſter of Tones: 
nature, deferibes, | 202 


| © Some men re mad if they behol's cat; | 
And others, when the bagpipe ſings 'th* noſe, - 
Cannpt,contain their urine: for affection, 

| Mattes f paſſion, ſways it to the mood 

Of what it Jikes or loaths. Now for your anſwer.” 


Vork. II. — But 
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But Chevreau has given inſtances of an- 
tipathies ſtill more extraordinary; theſe 
confift of an averſion to certain innocent 
actions and words. He fays, that Chryſip- 
pus was terribly affected by bows; and a 
Spaniſh Don ſwooned away when he heard 
pronounced the word Lana (wool) although 
his cloaths were woolen. It will be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve; that Chevreau was my 
learned, but dull and credulous. 

Voltaire fays, that the view of a naked 
ſword, ſtained with blood, when Rizzio 
was murdered before Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, then far advanced in her pregnancy, 
made ſuch an impreſſion on her, that it 
paſſed to the embrio contained in her womb. 
'Her ſon James I. who was born four months 
after this event, trembled all his life at the 
fight of a naked ſword, whatever efforts he 
made to ſurmount this diſpoſition of his or- 
gans. Such is the force of nature, and fo 
powerfully does ſhe act by ſecret ways. 

Voltaire, or his editor, has accompanied 
this paſſage by a long and jndicious note. 
It is there ſaid, that the opinion of the ima- 
gination influencing the fetus, is the effect 
of imagination operating on our judgment. 


He 
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He does not however deny, that many ſtrik- 
ing inſtances are given of the probability of 
ſuch an effect on the foatus ; he ſays, how- 
ever, that all theſe inſtances are nat Sufficient 
to eſtabliſh its truth indiſputably. 


_— S&* : « 4 
— — — 


FERPETUAL LAMPS OF THE ANCIENTS:; 


In No. 379 of the Spectator, the reader 
will recollect there is an anecdote of a perſon 
having opened the. ſepulchre of the famous 
Roficrucius ; that he there diſcovered a 
lamp burning, which a ſtatue of clock-work 
ſtruck into pieces. Hence the diſciples of 
this viſionary faid, that he made uſe of this 
method to ſhew, * that he had re-invented 
the ever-burning lamps of the ancients.” 

Many writers have made mention of theſe 
wonderful lamps; and the folowikg obſerva- 
tion by Marville, appears to give a ſatisfactory 
reaſon of the nature of theſe flames. 


It has happened (he lays) frequently, that 
inquiſitive men examining with a flambeau 


ancient fepulchres which had been juſt . 
. the . and groſs vapours, engen 
| . derec 
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dered by the corruption of dead bodies, 
kindled as the flambeau approached them, 
to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators, 
who frequently cried out à miracle ! This 
ſudden inflammation, althou gh very natural, 
has given room to believe, that theſe flames 
proceeded from perpetual lamps, which ſome 
have thought were placed in the tombs 
of the ancients, - and which they ſaid were 
extinguiſhed at the moment that theſe 
tombs opened, and \ were penetrated by the 
exterior air. 
Carlencas obſerves on n this ſubject, that 
the accounts of the perpetual lamps which 
ancient writers give, has occaſioned ſeveral 
ingenious men to ſearch after their compo- 
ſition. Licetus, who poſſeſſed more erudi- 
tion than love of truth, has given two re- 
ceipts for making this eternal fire, and 
which conſiſt of certain minerals variouſly 
prepared; - this opinion is in vogue amongſt 
thoſe who are pleaſed with the wonderful, 
or who only examine things ſuperficially. 
More credible writers maintain, that it is 
poſſible to makę lamps perpetually burning, 
and an oil at once inflammable and incon- 
ſumeable; but : (heh. flves this ſtrange 
web : — 


0 * - 
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* 
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problem) Boyle, aſſiſted by. ſeveral experi- 
— vchich he had made on the air-pump, 
has found that theſe lights, which ſome tell 
us they have ſeen in opening tombs, may 
have proceeded from the collifion of new air. 
This reaſonable obſervation conciliates all, 
and does not compel us to deny the accounts. 

I am obliged to a man of letters, for fa- 
vouring me with the following obſervations, 
which: throw a clearer light on the preſent 
topic». The ſtory- of the lamp of Roficru- 
cius, eyen if it ever had the ſlighteſt foun-: 
dation, only owes its origin to the ſpirit of 
party, which at the time would have per- 
ſuaded the world, that Roſicrucius had at 
leaſt diſcovered ſome thing, but there is no- 


Wy thing © certain in this pretty inyention. 


The reaſon adduced by Marville is ſa- 
tisfacory for his day; and for the opening: 
af ſepulchres with flambeaux. But it was 
reſerved for the modern diſcoveries made in 
natural philoſophy, as well as thoſe in 
chemiſtry, to prove that air was not only 
neceſſary for a medium to the exiſtence of 
the flame, which indeed the air-pump had- 
already ſhewn ; but alſo as a conſtituent 

* of the inflammation, and without which 
| I i 3 a body 
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a body otherwiſe very inflammable in all 
its parts, cannot however burn but in itg 
ſuperficies, which alone is in 0 ”—_ 


— * 14 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS RESEMBLING 
PO RP POO TON 


PLiny mentions an agate | in which. * 
peared, formed by the hand. of nature, 
Apollo amidſt the nine Muſes holding ab. 
Maj olus aſſures ns, that at Venice another 
is ſeen, in which is naturally formed the 
JP eee a man. At Piſa, in the 
church of St. John, there is a ſimilar natu-- 
\ ral production, which repreſents an old her- 
1 mitt in a deſart, ſeated by the fide of a ſtream, 
and who holds in his hands a ſmall bell, ay”. » 
St. Anthony is commonly painted. In the- 
temple of St. Sophia, at Conſtantinople, 
there was formerly, on 2 white marble, the 
image of St. John the Baptiſt covered with 
che ſkin of a camel, with this only imperfec- 
tion, that nature had given but one leg. 
At Ravenna, i in the church of St. Vital, a cor 

delier 
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deher is feen on a duſky ſtone. They found 
in Italy a marble, in which a crucifix was 
ſo elaborately finiſhed, that there appeared 
the nails, the drops of blood, and the wounds, 
as perfectly as the - moſt: excellent; painter 
could have performed. At Sneilberg, in 
Germany, they found in a mine a certain 
rough metal, on which was ſeen the figure of 
a man, who carried a child on his back. 
In Provence the found i in a mine, a quan- 
tity of natural gures of birds, trees, rats; 
and ſerpents; — in ſome places of the 
weſtern parts of Tartary, are ſeen on divers 
rocks, the figures of Samels, horſes, ns 
eye 
| There is preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum a black ſtone, on which nature has 
ſketched a reſemblance of the Portrait of 
Chaucer. 
© There is a ſpecies of the orchis Gund in 5 
the mountainous parts of Lincolnſhire, 2 
Kent, &. Nature has formed a bee, appa- 


» 11 have ſeen r a eee 
ties. They are always heiped out by art. In my father's 
houſe was a grey marble” chimneyt piece, which 
abounded in portraits, landſcapes, &c. the ** part 
of which was made by mel. 4 


Ii4 rently 
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rently feeding in the breaſt of the flower, 
with ſo much exactneſs, that it is impoſſible 
at a very ſmall diſtance -to diſtinguiſh the 
impaſition. Hence the plant derives its 
name, and is called the 0 ren 
This is elegantly expreſſed by Langhorne, 
who thus notices its aPPearANch, | 


1 ” 


8 See on that flowret's velvet 5 
Ho cloſe the buſy vagrant ] lies | 
His thin wrought plume, his dowvy breaſt, 
Th' ambroſial gold that frells * mm 


Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 


His limbs ;—we'll ſet the captive fre 
I ſought the Living Bee to find, / 


And found the PICTURE of a Bane.” , 


— . 


The ſame friend, who reſides ĩ in 1 writes 
© This orchis is common ' near ouf ſea-coaſts ; but in- 
ſtead of being exaAly like a bee, it is not like it at all. 
It has a general reſemblance to a fy, and by the help of 

Imagination, may be ſuppoſed to he a fly pitched upon 
the flower. The mandrake very frequently has x forked 
root, which may be fancied to reſemble thighs-and legs. 
J have ſeen it helped out with nails on the toes, &c. I 
muſt remark reſpecting the bee- flower, that in a matter 
where the imagination is ſo-deeply concerned, what 
may appear a fly to the philoſophic eye of my friend, may 
have ee a bee to the 3 you Langhorne. | 


Another 
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Another curious ſhecimen of the playful 
operations of nature is the mandrake ; A 
plant indeed, when it is bare of leaves, 
perfectly reſembling that of the human 
form. This ae the ſame en has 
noticed; BEE | 


Mark how thas Gas ths wears =» 
His human feet, his human hands; 

Oft, as his ſhapely form he rears, 

A ghaſt the fri ghted ploughman _ 


He cloſes this beautiful fable wh the 


following ſtanza, not unappaſite to the cu- 
Foe ſubje& of this article: — 


1 Helvetiz's rocks, Sabrina's waves, 

Still many a ſhining pebble bear; 
Where nature's ſtudious hand engraves 
The PERFECT FORM, and leaves it there. 


In the © Academy* of Abbe Bourdelot, a 
work which js written in dialogue, one 
of the perſons ſhews a large flint, which 
appears to be a piece of oak; ſome of the 
aſſembly are of opinion that it is a piece of 
oak petrified ; on which ſubject there ariſes 
3 diſcuſſion, whether bones, wood, and other 


materials, 
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materials, can be petriſied. Some maintain 
the affirmative, and ſome the negative. 
One of them ſays, that a friend had ſhewn 
Him a piece of wood petrified, with all its 
veins apparent; and what confirms its be- 
ing wood is, that the piece is Rghter than 
ſtone, but heavier than wood. Another in- 
forms the aſſembly, that he had ſeen in 
Auvergne a fountain of which the water 
became petrified in twenty-four. hours. It 
had alſo formed of itſelf a petrified canal, 
which ſerved as a bridge, above a ſtreany of 
water which traverſes it. He had -alfo a 
piece of bacon petrified. ſo naturally, that 
it deceived the eye. A friend obſerves, that 
this bacon is the ſettlement of ſtony 33 
in ſtrata. | 


4 


' INGENIOUS PIECES or MECHANISM. 


Taz 8 Kircher, to ſhew the mode 
by which the ancient prieſts impoſed on the 
people in their Delphic oracle, invented a 
tube, which was placed in his bed- chamber, 
and when any one called to him K 


his garden gate, which was at a confider- : 
able 


3 
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able diſtance, he heard them diſtinctly, and 


returned an anſwer by the ſame conveyance. 
When he removed this tube into his mu- 


who would have been valuable votariſts to 
the ancient prieſts of Delphos. 


I refer the reader, for an accurate deſcrip- Y 


tion of tivo curious artificial inventions by 


Anthemius, to Mr. Gibbon's Decline of tho 


Roman Empire, Vol. IV. p. go, 4to. 


Tt is faid in the Fureteriana, that. one 


Thonier contrived a chair, which was placed 


by the fide of the window, and which was 
made in the form of a balcony : this curious 
machine ſunk or roſe with great velocity, 
by means of a counterpoiſe. Being fre- 


quently indiſpoſed, it was inconvenient to 


the ſtreet; and he invented this machine, to 
the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of ſtrangers, who 
Were e while they were deſcending 


the 


ſeum, he fixt it in a ſtatue, which opened 

its mouth, rolled its eyes, and appeared to 
have all the motions of ſpeech. He called: © 
it the Delphic oracle. This, which was a 
wonderful invention-in his day, has been of 
late exhibited throughout Europe, at all 
prices; and among its auditors were many 


him to conduct his friends to the door of 


j 
t 
i 
1 
| 
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the ſtair-cafe, to ſee Thonier appear at the 
door waiting for them. When, they en- 
quired how it was poſſible for him to have 
come there, he anſwered their inquiry with 
pleaſantry or myſteriouſly. Nor was the 
mode diſcoverable, for the chair always aſ— 
cended with greater velocity than it had de- 
feended.” I am ſorry to add, that our in- 
genious mechanic dreadfully ſuffered from 
his machine breaking; ſo that he aftet- 
wards preferred the uſual mode vf conduct- 
ing his friends to the door, to thes * _ 
curious machinery. 
Another ingenious 8 is 2 BY 
led the meridien ſonnant (ſounding meridian.) 
It is ſaid to have been invented by Rouſſeau. 
Mr. Twiſs thus deſcribes it in his Trip 
to Paris, p. 44. [t is an iron mortar. 
which holds four pounds of gunpowder ; 
it is loaded every morning, and exactly at 
noon the ſun diſcharges the piece by means 
of a burnin g-glaſs, fo placed. that the focus 
at that moment fires the powder in the 
touch-hole.' Small meridians of this fort 
are ſold in the — 5s - 
The celebrated Paſcal invented a . 
e arithmetical machine, by which all, 


kinds 
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kinds of calculations can be made, not only 
without pain, and without counters, but 


even without a knowledge of arithmetic. 


It is unlacky that this ingenious machine 
is too volumnious to be employed in com- 
mon uſe; as it is compoſed of a multiplicity 
of wheels and other pieces; and it could not 
have been otherwiſe. 

In the preceding article we have noticed 
natural productions reſembling artificial 
ones; we now notice artificial compolitigns 
reſembling natural productions. 

M. Vaucanſon, by his fluting automaton, 
firſt delighted and ſurpriſed the ingenious, in 
Paris and in London. It was a human figure 
which played on the German flute. He in- 
vented a fimilar image which played on the 
pipe and tabor. To theſe little miracles of 
art, he accompliſhed another, more ſingular. 

It was an artificial duck; inwards he formed 
all the inteſtines which are employed in 
cating, drinking, and digeſtion. He ſays, 
in his letter to the Abbé de Fontaines, 
The duck ſtretches out its neck to take 
corn out of the hand; it ſwallows it, di- 
geſts it, and diſcharges it digeſted by the 


uſual paſſage. The duck drinks, plays m 
the 
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the water with her bill, picks her feathers, 
and makes a garrulous noiſe like a living 


duck.” A more particular aceount of theſe 
ſingular automata may be found in a pam- 


pPhlet tranſlated by J. T. Defaguliers, 1742. 


properly the initials and capital letters; left 


In .that year theſe figures were exhibited 
in the Hay-market. At Paris in 177 5, was 

exhibited an automatical operation of the 
moſt ſurpriſing nature. The ingenious ar- 
tiſt, James Drotz, was a young native of 
Switzerland. His celebrated figure was 2 
child of two years, ſeated on a ſtool before 
adeſk, and writing on paper. The child 
dipped-his pen, ſhaked the ink, and wrote 
whatever the ſpectator diftated. It placed 


a proper interval between the lines, and, in 
2 word, wrote with beauty and correctneſs, 
and kept its eyes fixed on the paper. When 
the work was finiſhed, he brought it to the 
agenious artiſt, and laid it beſide him. 
Vaucanſon was preſent at this exhibition; 
it formed his admiration and deſpair. He 
was aſtoniſhed at the exact and rapid ex- 
ecution of this machine, which appeared 


to have nb communication with its author. 


The ſtranger offered to reveal the myſtery 
| to 
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to him; but Vaucanſon refuſed; Other 
curious automata, imitative of the human 
form, are noticed in Vol. I. p. 500, 3d edi- 
tion, to which I add what follows. The 
Greeks in one of their feſtiyals had a ſhip 
equipped with fails, and a thouſand oars, 
which paſſed through the ſtreets, to the 
Eleufinian temple : certain ſprings, con- 
cealed in the bottom of the ſhip, gave mo- 
tion to the oars, and glided on the veſfeL 
The ſtatue of Nyſa, the nurſe of Bacchus, 
was twelve feet in height; ſeated in a car, it 
roſe of itſelf, and after having poured liba- 
tions of milk from a golden phial, it ſeated it- 
{elf again. In the article * Magical Super- 
ſtitions, p. 353, are noticed other curious 
automata, which reſemble animal life. The 
art of clock-work was certainly known in 
the age of Homer. He has thus deſcribed 
| ſome automata in the 18th Book of the 
Iliad. Vulcan is attended by ſuch images, 
as well as the moving tripods : 


© The monarch's ſteps, two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd and breath'd, in animated gold ; 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcience given, 


Of work divine, (ſuch wonders are in heaven. 9 
Pops. 


The 
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The famous'glaſs | phere of Archimedes, 
in which it is faid the motions of the heavenly 
bodies were repreſented, is probably ficti- 
tious; it is one of thoſe popular errors of 
which the ancients had not ſufficient know- 
ledge to perceive the improbability. His other 
celebrated invention of burning- glaſſes, which 
deſtroyed the ſhips of Marcellus, at the ſiege 
of Syracuſe, is more credible; although this 
has not been treated with more reſpect by 
philoſophers than his glaſs ſphere. Buffon has 
proved the probability of ſuch a wonderful 
force in burning-glaſſes. He had a ſet made 
fimilar to that of Archimedes. It was com- 
poſed of near four hundred plane glaſſes, of 
half a foot ſquare. It melted lead and tin at 
the diſtance of one hundred and forty feet, 
and kindled wood at a far greater diſtance. 
The burning-glaſſes of Archimedes are cer 
tainly not to be regarded as chimeras ; and 
ſhew, with other machines which his ima- 
gination and his ſcience produced, that of all 
men he had moſt a right to exclaim, as he 
did to Hiero, his king and his kinſman, 
That if he had another earth on which to 
fix his machines, he would move this which 
we inhabit.” 


Ir 
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It is moſt gratifying to the curious to 
abſerve the earlieſt attem pts of thoſe i inge 
io is artiſts, who by the force of their own 
genius firſt ſketched plans which appeared 
incredible to their cotemporaries; and which 
at length have been perfected. In Robert 
Hooke's Philoſophical Collections, 1682, 
p. 14, will be found an account of the 
Sieur Beſnier's mode of flying in the air; this 
indeed has been frequently attempted, but 
never brought to any degree of perfec- 
tion. The danger is ſo great, that it will 
be ſufficient to impede every human ex- 
ertion. Beſnier began firſt by ſpringing 
from a ſtool, then from the top of a table, 
next from a pretty high window, then from 
a window in the ſecond ſtory, and at laſt 
from a garret, from whence he flew over 
the houſes of his neighbours. 
The ſucceeding article is far more worthy 
of our admiration. It is taken from an 
Italian book called Prodromo, by P. Fran- 
ceſco Lana, of which ſome account is given 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He calls 
it, A Demonſtration, how it is practically 

poflible to make a Ship, which ſhall be 
© "Mp 0, 88 ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained by the Air, and may be moved 
either by Sails or Oars. 

The author ſays, ? I, whoſe genius hath 
always prompted me to endeavour to find 
out difficult inventions, do hope at length, 
I have light upon a way of making ſuch an 
engine, as ſhall not only by it's being lighter 
than the air raiſe itſelf in the air, but toge- 
ther with itſelf, buoy up, and carry into the 
air, men, or any other weight.“ He con- 
firms his ſcheme by experiments, and de- 
monſtrations drawn from the eleventh book 
of Euclid. Our ingenious father, after 
having concluded his explanations, and fe- 
licitated himſelf on his ſucceſs, is terribly 
alarmed at the dreadful conſequences which 
may enſue from this diſcovery, No city 
can be ſecure againſt the attacks of aerial 
warriors, and nations of bar barians may 
diſturb, uninjured themſelves, the civilized 
world. He ſays that hies ſhip may diſ- 
charge ſoldiers into a city by night unob- 
ſerved; deſtroy by artificial fires the ſails 
and men of other ſhips, while the aerial 
enemy ſhall be out of the reach of gun- 
ſhot. Mr. Hooke is however of opinion 
that our author need not feel ſuch pious 


alar My 
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alarms, and attempts to overturn his ſcheme - 


by ſome philofophical arguments, for which 
I refer the curious to the original. —What 
would Hooke have thought had he lived to 
ſee our modern AIR-BALLOONS ? 
There is one moral obſervation I ſhail make. 
When our inventor perſuaded himſelf he 
had diſcovered ſo diabolical a machine, why 
did he reveal it to the world? He preferred 


his ewr glory, to it's happineſs, The great 


Roger Bacon acted more nobly in his diſco- 

very of gunpowder, for he concealed it. 
One Dupre, about twenty years ago, by 

force of chymical combinations had found 


the loſt invention of Greek fire; a fire that 


kindles in the water, and acquires by it a 
greater activity. The French government, 


to whom he had offered his ſecret, had the 
wiſdom not to employ this dreadful mode 


of increaſing the deſtruction of men, and at 
the ſame time gave him a penſion, that he 
ſhould not diſpoſe of the ſecret to any other 


power. 


Kk2 PAINTING. 


i the Britiſh Muſeum, will confeſs, that 
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PAINTING, 


Tux ancients (lays Longerue) were not 
in poſſeſſion of the art of painting in oil, 
invented by John of Bruges ; yet their cox. 
lours were more glowing and durable than 
ours. Our colours are conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, even fince the laſt age: compare 
the colouring of Le Brun and Mignard with 
| that of their predeceſſors. This is ſaid to 
proceed from the ayarice of the Dutch, and 
others, who corrupt the materials uſed in 
painting ; perhaps, too, they have induced 
the natives themſelves to corrupt them. 
'The colouring of the two great painters 
above mentioned fades every day. It is the 
fame in Italy ; and this great evil has become 
general. 
© Thoſe who have inſpected the paintings 
on vellum, or illuminated manuſcripts, of 
which many fine ſpecimens are preſerved 


Not only the artiſts of thoſe times excelled 
us in the claborate finiſhings of their pieces ; 


or, 


perfections. 
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or, to expreſs myſelf in the ** e of 
| — 


*The patient touches of uriwearied Art,” 


but that the beilliancy of their colours is 
ſuch, that no juſt conception can be formed 
of their beauty but by inſpection. They 
preſerve all their vivid tints, though they 
are ſo ancient. We might perhaps hope 
to emulate them, if ſomething could be 
effected to preſerve the materials of — 
ing from adulteration. 
Painters, even ſeveral maſters in the a 
have ſtrangely violated the coſtume, and 
thus have diſguſted the ſenſibility of taſte. 
They have rendered many a fine picture 
ridiculous. Theſe offences are like gram- 
matical ſoleciſms in a beautiful compoſi- 
tion. We have had in the journals of our 
touriſts ſeveral blunders of this kind noticed. 
The following critical remarks by Chevreau, 
are for the greater part ſufficiently curious. 
Some connoiſſeurs will recollect the very pic- 
tures which .are blemiſhed with theſe im- 
Thoſe artiſts who paint Ifac 
en bis knees before an altar, with Abraham 
K k 3 behind 
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behind him, who raiſes a knife in the act of 
ſtriking at him, deſcribe Iſaac imperfectly. 
Before Abraham lifted his arm, Iſaac was 
not proſtrated at the altar, but lay on it, as 
clearly appears in the twenty ſecond chap- 
ter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid, that Abra - 
ham, after having raiſed an altar, bound 
Iſaac, placed him on the wood, and ſeized 
the ſacrificial knife. In ſeveral pictures Jeſus 
is. ſeen on the croſs, with- a perſpective 
view of the city of Jeruſalem behind him, 
in which place are repreſented pyramids, 
domes, cupolas, and obelifks. This is a 
groſs blunder; becauſe at Jeruſalem, and all 
eaſtern Cities, the tops of the houſes were 
flat and open 3 there company walked, held 
aſſemblies, and celebrated the feaſts of taber- 
nacles. The Virgin ſhould not be painted 
with a book on the table, when the angel 
Sabriel falutes her; nor ſhould Saint John 

the Evangeliit, when he wrote his Revela- | 
tions, be repreſented young; nor Jeſus be 
made to recline his head on the table, as if 
aſleep, at the ſupper with his apoſtles. St. 
James is ridiculouſly repreſented by ſevera}, 


e about . n catholicks go in 


pilgrimage 


With a pilgrim 8 ſtaff in his hand, and ſhells 5 
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pil s to Saint James of Compoſtella 
in Galicia. In the collection of the French 
king there is a celebrated picture, 1 in which 
Jeſus is repreſented at table, in the houſe 
of Emmaus, with two of his diſciples; one 
with a flouched hat, with broad brims 
hanging over his back, and a huge chap- 
let round his waiſt. The other has a ſcarf 
or ſhoulder-belt on his coat. They are ſerv- 
ed by a man, who wears a kind of handker- 
chief, which only covers half his head; 
his arms naked to the elbows, like a cook; 
his coat open, ſtanding by a page, who 
has a little hat with a feather in it, and 
is dreſſed in the Venetian faſhion... We 
may judge whether this picture, the work 
of an admirable painter, is adapted to time 
and place. 
This, I believe, relates to the celebrated 
picture of Titian, who in the perſons of the 
two diſciples introduced the portraits of 
Francis I. and Charles V: a compliment 
which theſe monarchs did not reliſh ; and 
perhaps conſidered that they occupied a 
more elevated ſituation than that of being 
a diſciple of the Lord. . So very unreaſonable 
was the royal appetite for adulation. 
KK 4 Perhaps 
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Perhaps the blunder of painters moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible: of - raillery, is that of repreſenting 
Moſes with horns on his head, when he de- 
ſcends from Mount Sinai with the tables in 
his hands. This is copied in many engrav- 
ings, which are very common. Chevreau 
explains this blunder. It is owing to one 
in the Vulgate, which thus renders the 
verſes twenty nine and thirty-five of chap- 
ter-thirty-four of Exodus. It is ſingular this 
abſurdity was not detected by Saint Jerom. 
- The noun Keren, in Hebrew fignifies horns, 
and the verb 4oran to emit »ays, or to glit- 
ter; becauſe the rays of the ſun appear like 
Horns, if regarded ſomewhat ſteadily. When 
the Jews (obſerves Chevreau) come into our 
churches, they laugh, and even hate us, for 
repreſenting Moſes like Satan. Our good 
critic ſhould have alſo obſerved, that it is an 
indecency, which muſt prove offenfive to 
every married man, Chriſtian or cw. 
Other verſions render the word karen lu- 
minaus, brilliant, or by a multiplied * 
dour on the face of Moſes.” ü 
Jeſus is always repreſented on ; the couks 
with a pale deadly colour, which, as Lon- 
gerue obſerves, is. . no means juſt. It 
ſhould 
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mould be remembered, that juſt before he 
was crucified, he had been ſcourged ; and 
therefore his fleſh ſhould appear mangled 
and wounded, and not as if he had been 
placed on the croſs without any marks 
whatever. 
Mr. Stratt has detected nia fin gular 
improprieties of our Saxon painters. He 
writes, They were far from having the 
leaſt idea of any thing more ancient, than 
the manners and cuſtoms of their own par- 
ticular times. They put Noah, Abraham, 
Chriſt, and King Edgar, all in the ſame 
habit, that is, the habit worn by them- 
ſelves at that time; and in ſome MSS. i- 
luminated in the reign of Henry VI. are 
exhibited: the figures of Meleager, Hercu- 
les, Jaſon, &c. in the full dreſs of the great 
lords of that Prince's Court.” In one of 
theſe MSS. the erudite artiſt having heard 
ſomething about Hercules and his lion's 
ſkin, he has covered the ſhoulders of his 

athletic beau with a hide of that noble 
animal, and which is made to hang upon a 

ſplendid load of ſilk and gold embroidery | 
To the very ingenious Mr. Jackſon of 
Exeter, whoſe verſatility of genius has 
enabled 


| 
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enabled him to excel in the ſiſter arts of 
Painting and Muſic, and with whoſe literary 
talents the public, it is hoped, will one day 
be gratified, I am obliged for the follow- 
ing curſory remarks on this article; extracted 
from a letter with which I am favoured. 
As I confidered the whole of your article on 
Painting as extracted from Longerue, Che- 
vreau, and Strutt, I of courſe made them, and 
not you, accountable for what it contained. 
If I am to criticiſe what they have ſaid, mote 
is certainly much to be remarked. _ 
The colours of the ancients ne 
SGreeks, Romans, or Engliſh) are not ſupe- 
rior to theſe of the moderns.—There are no 
colours uſed in Hluminating manuſcripts, 
but what we at preſent have in as great 
perfection; but the effect of pure glaring co- 
Jours is ſo unpictoreſque, and falſe, that 
the moderns always bring down their vio- 
lence. 

All Chevreau's remarks u pon Iſaac, &c. 
are taſteleſs and puerile, and what would 
never have occurred to a real judge of 
painting, The criticiſms on the dreſs of 
the * and the other figures in the 

picture, 
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picture, is undoubtedly contradictory to the 
ideas of the beſt painters. 

The horns of Moſes, (with all due Sos 
ference to Keren and Karan) appear to have 
been formed from the Nimbus, or rays of 


glory with which painters ſurround his 
head, after having been on * Sinai; 


originally thus S E 2 ſometimes, dy way of 
variety, thu 85. 808 which, red uced to /ws 


above his head, XI. at laſt became the 


horns, which have ſo much employed the 
good wit of the critics. | 
Mr. Jackſon, in his * Thirty Letters,” has 
al, i in hisletter VI. made ſome obſervations 
which may ſerve as an anſwer to the criti- 
ciſms of Chevreau. 
He writes, © It is moſt certain, that in 
al the arts we make difficulties, in order 
to ſhew our ſkill in conquering them. Some 
French writer calls this principle la diffi- 
cults vaincue, and this conqueſt 1 is the ſource 
of much pleaſure.” It is (therefore) ne- 
ceſſary, that a painter ſhould chuſe ſuch 


objects as are capable of variety, either 
from 
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from | ſhape or arrangement. Regular for- 
mal objects admit but little, efpecially thoſe 
where art has the greateſt | ſhare in their 
production, unleſs they are capable of mo- 
tion, as ſhips, windmills, &c. and then 
they become pictoreſque by a proper choice 
of attitude. It is curious to obſerve the 
ſhifts to which artiſts are reduced, when 
they are obliged to paint ſuch objects as 
are in themſelves unpictoreſque. Suppoſe 
a fine houſe, with avenues of trees; they 
will vary the tint of the ſtones in the one, 
and of the leaves in the other, or by throw- 
ing in accidental ſhades and lights produce 
a variety. In like manner, portrait painters 
undreſs the haic, looken the coat, and wrinkle. 
the ſtockings,” that they may produce- a va- 
riety - in the manner ' of nn a . 
which wanted it in form. 
Thoſe objects which have no ſet form, 
have of courſe moſt variety. Looſe drapery 
admits a thouſand folds and dil] poſitions of 
which the ſtiff modern dreſs is incapable. So 
that- the painter by taking theſe, has ample 
materials for ſhewing: his-judgment in form, 
er {kill in arrangement, —for making and 
overcomin g difficulties, — and laſtly, by the 


_— | 
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uniting both theſe, he conforms to the pein- 
ciples by which the cultivated taſte is 
pleaſed ; the ultimate end of all the fine 


arts. 

The following ues oblervitidn by 
Dr. Smith, in his Tour on the Continent, re- 
ſpecs the colouring of our late Engliſh Ra- 
phael. It has lately been ſaid of Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds, thathe could at pleaſure command 
permanent colours, but that he reſerved them 
for ſuch portraits only, as he thought worthy 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity; beſtowing his 
more fading tints on that common herdof cuſ- 
tomers, whoſe vacant countenances ſo ge- 
nerally preſent themſelves to a portrait pain- 
ter: this ſurely is juſtifying his ſkill at 
the expence of his honeſty, and he would 
probably have been but little pleaſed with 
ſuch an apology. His portrait at Flerence * 
contradicts it, and being originally excellent 

is faded to nothing, and makes a poor figure; 
we cannot but ſuppoſe he meant that to be 
a laſting performance, and yet no colours 


were ever more tranſient. 


The Duke of Tuſcany, it * has a collection 
of the portraits of Painters, painted by themſelves 5 
among * is one by Sir yy himfelf. 


_ - SOME 
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SOME ANCIENT WONDERS EXPLAINED BY- 
MODERNS, 


IT is no incurious ſpeculation to explain 
ſome of thoſe incredible ſtories which the 
ancients have recorded of various pheno- 
mena they obſerved in nature. Theſe 
wonderful relations have long exiſted, and 
were taken for facts, till within the laſt cen- 
| tury ; and facts they are, but miſrepreſented 

by the admiration and ſuperſtition of the 
firſt ſpectators. The following are a few 
of the moſt curious which have been col- 
lected. It was long believed that the CA- 
MELEON exiſted on air; and it is but lately 
that we knew that this little animal lives by 
the leſs ſubtil nouriſhment of flies and other 
inſets. All the ancients are full of ſtrange 
narratives of PiGMIEs, who war with 
| Cranzs when they arrive on the borders 
of the Red Sea, It is new confirmed by 
the accounts of many travellers, that theſe 
little men, faid to be only a foot and a half 
in height, are * apes, who fight with 
the 
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the cranet, to preſerve their young ones from 
the attacks of the latter. How long was it 
believed that certain SHELLS were meta- 
morphoſed into SEA BIRDS, after having 
been 908m by the heat of the ſun? 
it has however been diſcovered, that ſeveral 

ſea birds depoſit their eggs in theſe ſhells. 
The prudence and the ſagacity of AnTs 
have long furniſhed an example for ſatiriſts 
and fabuliſts, with which to reproach hu- 
man negligence. In fatire or fable this is a 
valuable diſcovery ; but the fact is, that 
theſe diminutiye animals paſs the winter in 
a torpid ſtate, without feeling any want of 
food; and the grain and ſtraws they pre- 
viouſly collect, ſerve to conſtruct their ha- 
bitations. And I now can add, that what 
has been miſtaken for grains of wheat, is 
nothing but the chryſalis of the inſect. The 
emigration of SWALLows in autumn, who 
paſs the ſea to ſeek a warmer climate, is 
another intereſting ſtory, which fancy muſt 
facrifice to truth; it is I believe generally 
acknowledged, that thoſe of the moſt north- 
ern countries remain in Europe, conceal 
themſelves in ſubterraneous cavities far from 
pbſeryation, become torpid, and lie! on each 
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other in heaps, till the return of 3 
when its genial ardour infuſes a renovated 
life, and recalls them to the fields. The 
exploded hiſtory of the PELICAN it is ſuf- 
ficient to mention ; we know that it can 
depoſit in its breaſt a great quantity of food; 
which it opens for its own wants, ra- 
ther than for thoſe of its young. On the 
faith of Ariſtotle it was long believed by 
' maturaliſts, that all S#eLL Ax IMALs had 
no eyes; but Derham, Liſter and others, by 
the aid of good microſcopes, have obſerved 
that the horns of frails are two optical 
nerves, on the points of which each eye is 
placed. A friend obſerves, that there are 
ſpots at the tip of a ſnail's horns, but all his 
experiments prove, that they are not eyes. 
The inſect fo well known by the name of 
the DzaTAa-wATCH, and which terrifies 
many of his Majeſty's liege ſubjects; 
which daſhes the cup of revelry from the 
hand, and haunts the ſolitary liſtener by his 
tre- ſide, has indeed a funereal voice: which 


De Reaumur informs us, that this alarm- 
ing noiſe proceeds from the colliſion of its 
trunk with its two barbs, between which 
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it is not however difficult to account for. 


it is placed. The Linownis or — 
which ſo much alarmed the ancients; and 


are ſo ſolemnly related in their hiſtories, 
were nothing elle, according to our acade- 


mician, but the red excrements of a great 


number of butterflies or moths. This is 
ingeniouſly explained by Goldſmith, in his 
Hiſtory of the Red-fly. All thoſe pheno- 
mena, which are deſcribed ſo carefully by 
hiſtorians, as figns of the Divine wrath, 
were only the AURORA BoREALIS —— 

The following are too curious to omit. 
' Sometimes when animals underwent ſome 
playful operation of nature, in ages of cre- 
dulity and ignorance, the uncommon vari- 
ations produced an odd aftoniſhment in the 
minds of the ſpectators. Gaffarel in his 
ſingular work, of Unheard of Curioſities, 
gives the following intelligence, I have, 
(ſays he) been lately informed by eye wit- 
neſſes, that in various parts of Poitou, they 
have ſeen little beaſts or inſects (beſtioles) 
of which ſome were made like Biſhops; 
7 having /awn fleeves and a capuchin incloſed 
in a ſhell; and others had the figure of 


Monks, having a gown and cow! ; ſome cf 


a horrid, and others of an unknown form.” 
Vor. 1 I. E ] What 
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compoſed of cryſtal. 
ing, and the floggs, are formed of pieces of 
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What admirable philoſophers ! But it is 
time to conclude with a lift of errors, which 


however it would not be difficult to anp- 
ment, 


A CRYSTAL SUMMER-HOUSE, 


FURETIERE has given a deſcriptiom of a 
very curious cryſtal ſummer houſe, invented 
for the King of Siam. The defcription was 


' tranſmitted to him by a friend, who had 


had the honour of a ſeat in it. 
The King of Siam has in one of his coun- 


try palaces, a moſt ſingular pavilion. The 
tables, the chairs, the cloſets, &c. are all 


The walls, the ceil- 


plate glaſs, of Sout an inch thick, and fix, 
feet quare, ſo nicely united by a cement, 


which is as tranſparent as glaſs itſelf, that 
the moſt ſubtile water cannot penetrate. 


There is but one door, which ſhuts. ſo 
cloſely; that it is as impenetrable to the Wa- 
ter as the reſt of this ſingular building. A 
Chineds « ; cnginger has conſtructed it thus as 
„ a certain 
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certain remedy againſt the inſupportable 
heat of the climate. This pavilion is twenty 
eight feet in length, and ſeventeen in 
breadth; it is placed in the midſt of a great 
baſin, paved and ornamented with mar ble 
of various colours. They fill this baſin 
with water in about a quarter of an hour, 
and it is emptied as quickly. When you 
enter the pavilion, the door is immediately - 
cloſed, and cemented with maſtick, to 
hinder the water from entering ; it is then 
they open the ſluices ; and this great baſin 
is ſoon filled with water, which is even 
ſuffered t6 overflow the land; fo that the 
pavilion is entirely under water, except 


the top of the dome, which is left un- 


touched for the benefit of reſpiration. No- _ * 


| thing is more charming than the agreeable 
coolneſs of this, delicious place, while the . 


face of the freſheſt fountains. 


MAN NOT. A FISH NOR BIRD. 


MARVvILLE obſerves, that Thevenot, au- 
thor of a little curious book, intitled The 
3 Art 


extreme fervour of the ſun boils on the ſur * 
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Art of Swimming, illuſtrated by figures, 
maintains throughout this work, that men 
would ſwim as naturally as other animals, 
if it were not that their fear increaſes 
their danger. But this does not agree with 
experience. Let any animal whatever be 
thrown into a river, ſhortly after its birth, 
it will ſwim; let a child, that is not yet 
ſuſceptible of fear, undergo. the ſame opera- 
tion, it will not ſwim, but fink. 
The reaſon of this he ingeniouſly conjec- 
tures to be, that the human body differs 
greatly from that of other animals, by its 
ſtructure and its configuration, and what is 
remarkable by the ſituation of its centre of 
gravity. Compared with the other parts of 
his body, Man has the head very heavy; 
| becauſe it is full of brain, and has much 
bone and fleſh, and no cavities which ad- 
mit the air; ſo that the head plunged into 
water by its own weight, the noſtrils and 
the ears overflow, and the ſtrong parts over- 
coming the feeble anes, he is ſoon drowned. 
Animals, on the contrary, having the head 
lighter in proportion to the reſt of the body, 
becauſe they have rarely any brain, and 
that there are chaſms in the head, they are 


enabled 
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enabled to hold the noſtrils in the air, and 
breathing without difficulty, they do not 


which are undeniable. 
In fact the art of ſwimming, which is 
acquired by exerciſe, principally conſiſts in 
holding up the head above the water, that 
the mouth and noſtrils being free, the ſwim- 
mer breathes with eaſe; for as to the feet 
and hands, it is ſufficient to move them, 


and to employ them as oars to conduct the 


veſſel. 

Why man can never fly as a bird, even 
by artificial means, which has been ſo fre- 
quently and ſo vainly attempted, the follow - 
ing paſſage offers a ſatisfactory reaſon. It 
does at the ſame time great honour to its 


we have had al ready occaſion to notice, I 
tranſcribe it from his memoirs. 


< When my lord was at Paris, in his 


exile, it happened one time, that he diſ- 
courſing with one of his friends, amongſt 
whom was that learned philoſopher Hobbes, 
they began among the reſt, to argue upon 
this ſubjet; namely, Whether it were poſ- 
feble to make man by art to fly as birds do. And 
WIS -. when 


drown as man does, by ſtatical reaſons 


noble author, the Duke of Newcaſtle, whom 
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when ſome of the company had delivered 
their opinion, viz. that they thought it pro- 
bable to be done by the help of artificial 
wings; my Lord declared, that he deemed 
it- altogether impoſſible, and demonſtrated 
it by this following reaſon : Man's arms, faid 
he, are not ſet on his ſhoulders i in the ſane 
manner as birds wings are ; for that part of 
the arm which joins to the ſhoulder is in 
man placed inward, as towards the breaſt, 
but in birds outward, as toward the back; 
which difference and contrary poſition or 
| ſhape, hinders that man cannot have the 
fame flying action with his arms, as birds 
have with their wings. This argument 
Mr. Hobbes liked ſo well, that he was 
pleaſed to make uſe of it in one of his 
books, called Leviathan, if I remember 
well, 


ALPS. 


Tux Alps (Huet obſerves) do not derive 
their name from their 5wh:teneſs, as many 
writers, ancient and modern, inform us, but 
from 
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from their Height. Iſidorus, Servius, and 
Philargirus, tell us, that the word Alps, in 
the old Gauliſh tongue, ſignifies High 2 

tains. And this is confirmed by the name 
of the giant Albion, whom Hercules killed 
in paſſing through Gaul; and amongſt the 
Ethiopians, whoſe mountains bear the ſame 

name, Alps; the Greeks, in the name of 
 Alphius, a high mountain of Etolia, and the 
name of Olympus comes from the fame 
origin, and has been given to ſeveral lofty 
mountains as well in Greece as in Aſia, 
Cyprus, and near Arabia, The name of 
Albe, common to ſeveral towns in Europe, 
ſituated on mountains, proceeds alſo from 
this circumſtance ; for as Strabo remarks, 
the Alps in his time were called ndifferently 
Alpia and Albia. 

Our ingenious etymologiſt likewiſe ob- 
ſerves, that it is hardly a doubt, but that 
the name of ALBION, which was given to 
the-moſt northern parts of England, is de- 
rived from the ſame circumſtance, v:z. the 
beight of the mountains. 


Lis: ACCOUNT + 


with the moſt uncommon circumſtances. 
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" ACCOUNT OF A SINGULAR ATRABI-: 
LARIAN OR HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


In the © Converſations Academiques' of 
Abbe Bourdelot, (who warmly attached 
"himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic) is to be found 
an intereſting account of a moſt ſingular 
Atrabilarian. The ingenious writer offers 
many curious conjectures as he proceeds 
with his deſcription : I give it however as 
conciſe as the ſubject will well admit. 

A deſcription of the diſorder of an Atra- 
bilarian, in whoſe mind the melancholy hu- 
mour produces extraordinary effects; in 
- which there is this remarkable, that while 
© the patient is attacked by theſe ſymptoms, 
he is ſenſible of them, and attempts to find 
2 remedy. 


This extraordinary diſcaſe is attended 


This Atrabilarian is offended with every 
thing. He reddens, and appears diſturbed, 
when any one looks at him. Every thing 
dilpleaſes, every thing grieves ; in a word 


he 
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he has for med ſuch unhappy ideas of every 
thing, that in whatever place he is, all that 
he ſees and all that he hears becomes inſup- 
portable. The ſligheſt action, or the moſt 
harmleſs converſation, make him bluſh, and 
he generally draws ſuch terrible conſe- 
quences from them, that he is obliged to 
ruſh from the company abruptly. One day, 
being at table with ſome of his friends, who 
were rallying him, he imagined that a foot- 
man glanced at him to ridicule him; this 
threw him into a dreadful agitation, ſince 
which he cannot ſuffer his preſence, though 
convinced that nothing was meant. Some- 
times he perſuades himſelf when he is on 
horſebac. or walking, that if he goes. to the 
end of a certain ſtreet, he ſhall meet with 
perſons whoſe appearance will terrify him ; 
ſo that this obliges him ſuddenly to return. 
In a word, nothing can be more capricious, 
more parti- coloured, more feeble than his 
mind ; but it is neceſſary alſo to obſerve, 
that while he perceives this imbecility, he 
is ſenſible of it, and attempts to remedy it; 
ſo that it may be ſaid of him, that he is 

ftrong and feeble, prudent and mad at the 
ſame time. 


A dreadſul 
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A dreadful indulgence in wine, tobacco, 
and brandy, has reduced him to this fingular 
ſtate. Having kept concealed from his 
phyſicians, during three years, a virulent 
and obſtinate gonorrhea, they were at length 
obliged to ſalivate his mouth; which has fo 
much increaſed the heat and dryneſs of his 
bowels, that at all times, and particularly 
after dinner, he feels a fire which ſtarts into 
his face, and which ſo violently agitates his 
ſpirits, that he appears perfectly confounded, 
and loſes entirely the power of action. This 
happens perhaps from the aliments being 
received into a dry and inflamed ſtomach, 
they produce by their humidity the ſame 
effect that water does on quick-lir;2 ; nor is 
_ it improbable that digeſtion has produced 
in his ſtomach a humour which is of the 
nature of lime. This alſo occaſions his 
being incapable of ſitting after dinner; fo 
that he is obliged, before he can find eaſe, 
to diſſipate the vapours which agitate him. 
When he dines on fruit and water he is free 
from this agitation. In the ſpring and ſum- 
mer his indiſpoſitions is moſt troubleſome, 
for it is then his humours are moſt agitated. 
He feels himſelf alſo worſe in winter, when 


the 
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the atmoſphere is thick, and at a fall of rain 
or ſnow. This is owing, probably, that, at 
thoſe times the tranſpiration is not freely 
made, becauſe of the ambient air, which 
fills the pores of the body with its humidity, 
and cloſes them by its coldneſs. The fuli- 
ginous and acrid vapours are therefore pent 
up in the bowels, where they move with 
violence, and cauſe an extraordinary heat. 
In warm weather the leaſt thought ruffles 
him, and makes his face redden : he is then 
alarmed at every thing : he becomes a mi- 
fanthrope, and flies and fears every one. If 
he goes out he mult firſt drink two or three 
tumblers of water to tranquillize his mind, 
becauſe water allays the acrid vapours, and 
refreſhes the heated blood for a ſhort time. 
Many perſons, from the extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances attending this indiſpoſition, pro- 
nounced the patient inſane. Our author 
ingeniouſly proves that this opinion 1s unjuſt; 
for that on the contrary, in all this appear- 
ance of lunacy, the patient gave evident 
_ proofs of the ſanity of his mind, by attempt- 
ing to remedy it by various means. He en- 
ters into no unintereſting detail of the na- 
ture of lunacy, and proves that our Atra- 


+ bilarian 
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bilarian was not ſo diſeaſed, for that he was 
fully ſenſible when he acted wrong; and a 
real lunatic believes he acts right when he 
is doing wrong. 
I will conclude with ſome reflections of 
our ſenſible obſerver. We are all ſubject, 
more or leſs (he ſays) to the irregularities of 
the hypochondriac humour. Some con- 
ceal it better than others, Where it does 
not appear at all, we may fay, thoſe perſons 
have ſtrong heads, whoſe reflections can dif- 
fipate theſe phantoms, and elude their effects; 
but we find few of this kind. Every one 
has a portion of this madneſs, and we every 
day perceive its effects; but we conceal, and 
do not acknowledge them, becauſe there is 
implanted in us a principle which while it 
recognizes, condemns them. How various 
are the alterations which our mind experi- 
ences ! How many caprices and irreſoluti- 
ons do we endure from our paſſions, which 
change as it were our ſouls and our bodies! 
We hate to-day what we loved yeſterday, 
without knowing why; we diſapprove of 
what we approved at another time! How 
many pertons are there who, if there was a 
rigid police obſerved, would be chained in 


Bedlam { 
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Bedlam! Do we not every where ſee what 
exceſſes men are led into by their inconſtan- 
cy, their fantaſtic hope, their periſhable am- 
bition, in a word, their madneſs? Are the 
learned exempt from this diſorder? Mon- 
taigne has ſaid, that between wiſdom and 

folly there is only the turn of a ſcrew. 
Vet let us be ſatisfied, for all theſe caprices, 
errors, eccentricities, and obſtinacy are born 
with us, becauſe there is no one who has not 
in himſelf ſome portion of this ſharp and 
melancholy humour, which occaſions theſe 
irregularities, or, to expreſs one's ſelf more 


correctly, which is itſelf the irre * of 
our nature. 


DUTCHESS OF RICHMOND. 


Taz Dutcheſs of Richmond, in the reign 
of James I. had ſomething ſingular in her 
character. This lady was celebated for her 
birth and beauty. She was daughter to Viſ- 
count Bindon, ſecond ſon of Thomas Duke 


of Norfolk. Her mother was the eldeſt 


daughter of Edward Duke of Buckingham. 


It is remarkable that both theſe Dukes loſt 


their heads in their attempts upon the 
crown. 


Few could boaſt of a more elevated 
extraction 
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extraction than our Dutcheſs; yet ſhe con- 
deſcended when young to feel a paſſion for 
one Prannel, an opulent vintner, whom ſhe 
married. This man dying left her childleſs ; 
a young, a rich, and beautiful widow. Sir 
George Rodney, a gentleman whoſe perſon 
and whoſe fortune were by no means con- 
temptible, placed his affections on her, 
and ſhe encouraged the hopes of her lover. 
Unfortunately for Sir George, the Earl of 
Hertford ſolicited her hand. At this ſplen- 
did offer, the ambition which ſhe had inhe- 
*rited from her grandfathers, although an 
irreſrſtible paſſion had ſubdued it for a mo- 
ment, now awakened ; ſhe left Rodney, 
and accepted the Earl of Hertford. The 
heart of Rodney was inebriated with 
paſſion, and he refolved on a deſperate 
attempt, which might at leaſt ſerve to 
expreſs the love he had fo fatally nou- 
riſhed. He came to Ameſbury in Wilt- 
ſhire, where the Earl and his lady then re- 
fided ; he retired to an inn in the town, ſhut 
himſelf in a chamber, and wrote a paper of 
verſes with his own blood. Theſe lines he 
addreſſed to the Counteſs, and laments in 
them her cruel infidelity. He ſent them 
to her, and concluded this melancholy and 


romantic 
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romantic adventure of love, with running 
himſelf through with his ſword. This ſpec- 
tacle of tender affliction ſeems to have af- 
fected the Counteſs but little; and it ap- 
pears that in the affair, poor Rodney was 
the only ſufferer. 

The Counteſs of Hertford began now to 
intrigue and to plot. In her huſband's life- 
time, ſhe was courted by the Duke of Len- 
nox, who it was known paid his addreſſes to 
her in ſeveral diſguiſes. Matters were con- 
ducted fo adroitly that her reputation was 
never injured in the Earl's life time; who 
ſettled on her a jointure of above . oo 
per annum. . Soon after his death ſhe mar- 

ried the Duke; and with the title of 
Dutcheſs, her ambition, it might have been 
expected, would have been amply gratified. 
This however was not the caſe. The Duke 
was found dead one morning in his bed: 
and by the confeſſion of the Dutcheſs to her 
intimate friends, his death was ſatisfactorily 
accounted for. James the Firſt, who that 
day was goiug to open his parliament, was 
ſo ſenſibly affected at the ſudden loſs of his 
favourite, on whom he greatly relied far 
aſſiſtance, that he poſtponed his intention. 
When 
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When this lady found herſelf for the third 
time a widow, and of the firſt rank and in- 
come, ſhe raiſed her eye to the zhrone itſelf. 
Conſidering the king was a widower, ſhe 
gave out that ſhe had vowed, after having 
bad fo great a prince as Richmond, ſhe 
would never admit a kiſs from, or eat at the 

table of a /ubjef?. But this bait was not 
caught at by the king; whoſe appetite was 
not very keen, for it was now ſubdued by the 
infirmities of age. She indeed miſſed her 
aim ; and therefore her ambition was diſap- 
pointed ; but ſhe gratified her inexorable 
pride, by ſcrupulouſly obſerving her vow 
during the remainder of her life. 

When ſhe was Counteſs of Hertford, ſhe 
was ſurrounded by a levee of admirers. And 
ſhe conſtantly made her two grandfathers 
the topic of converſation. When the Earb 
her huſband appeared, he would frequently 
check her pride, by interrupting her with, 
Frank, how long is it fince thou wert mar- 
ried to Prannel ?'—This confaunded her la- 
dyſhip, and ſeemed to fully the glorious am- 
bition of her two beheaded anceſtors. 

Other particulars may be found concern- 
ing this Dutcheſs in Arthur Wilſon's Life 
of James I. | 


THE 
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THE FATAL LETTER. 


Tux following love adventure is recorded 
in Arthur Wilſon's Life of James I. To 
clear it of the faults of this author's vicious 
ſtyle, one muſt change his forced and unna- 
tural expreſſions. 

When the daughter of James the Firſt 


married the Palatine, many Engliſh ſoldiers 


of fortune followed her; amongſt theſe gen- 
tlemen was one Duncomb, who was an 
officer in the Earl of Oxford's company. He 
left a beautiful miſtreſs behind him 1 in Eng- 
land, to whom he had offered vows of the 
moſt faithful paſſion ; accompanied by a pro- 
miſe of marriage. Her fortune was however 
ſmall, and his father threatened to difinhe- 
rit him if he carried his deſign into execu- 
tion. To alienate his affections from this 
lady he ſent him to the Palatinate, where 
he conceived time and abſence would efface 
the impreſſions which love had made upon 
his heart. He charged him at his depar- 

Vox. II. Mm ture 
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ture never to think of her more, if he 
wiſhed to be remembered by him. Our 
lover had beea now abſent for ſome time, 
and his heart breathed with undiminiſhed 
affection. He reſolved to give way to the 
preſſure of his feelings ; and for this purpoſe 
wrote to his miſtreſs, aſſuring her that no 
threats or anger of his unfeeling parents 


ſhould ever baniſh the tender recollection 


of their reciprocal paſſion. Our youth, who 


was a careful lover, but a careleſs writer, 


having occaſion to write to his father at the 
ſame time, addreſſed his father's letter, (in 


which he renounces his miſtreſs for ever) 


to his miſtreſs; and the letter of his 
miſtreſs to his father, in which he pro- 
miſes a durable paſſion. The father, with 
harſh and cruel indignation, ſent to his-ſon 
a letter of the moſt unkind nature. Whe- 
ther it was this letter, or a ſenſe of ſhame 
for the miſtake that had happened, that ſhe _ 


ſhould fee he had renounced her; the lover, 


alive to the fineſt ſenſibilities, run himſelf 
on his ſword, and- his death was fincerely 


lamented by all the Engliſh in the Palati- 


nate. 


THE 


-” 
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THE POETICAL GARLAND OF JULIA. 


Hur r has given a charming deſcription 
of a preſent made by a lover to his miſtreſs ; 
a gift which romance has ſeldom equalled 
for its gallantry, ingenuity, and novelty. 
It was called the Garland of Julia. To un- 
derſtand the nature of this gift, it will be 
neceſſary to give the hiſtory of the parties. 
The beautiful Julia d'Angennes was in 


the flower of her youth and fame when the 


celebrated Guſtavus, king of Sweden, was 


making war in Germany with the moſt 


ſplendid ſucceſs. Julia expreſſed her warm 
admiration of this hero. She had his por- 
trait placed on her toilette, and took plea- 
ſure in declaring that ſhe would have no 
other lover than Guſtavus. The Duke de 
Montauſier was, however, her avowed and 


ardent admirer. A ſhort time after the 


death of Guſtavus, he ſent her, as a new- 
year's gift, the POETICAL GARLAND, of 
which the following is a deſcription. 
Mm 2 


He 
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He had painted in miniature the moſt 
beautiful flowers, by an eminent artiſt, on 
pieces of vellum, all of an equal fize. Un- 
der every flower a ſufficient ſpace was left 
open for the admiſſion of a madrigal on 
the ſubject of that flower which was there 
painted. He ſolicited the wits of the time, 
with moſt of whom he was well acquaint- 
ed, to aſſiſt in the compoſition of theſe lit- 
tle poems, reſerving a conſiderable number 
for the effuſions of his own amorous muſe. . 
Under every flower he had its madrigal 
written by a penman, who was celebrated 
for beautiful writing. He had them af- 
terwards magnificently bound, and incloſed 
the whole in a bag of rich Spaniſh lea- 
ther. This gift, when Julia awoke on 
new- year's day, ſhe found lying on her 
toilette. 

I muſt not neglect the further Ab 
tion Huet gives concerning this Poetical 
Garland, formed by the hands of wit and 
love. As I had long heard of it, he ſays, 
* I frequently expreſſed a wiſh to ſee it: at 
length the ducheſs of Uzez gratified me 
with the fight. She locked me in her ca- 
binet, one afternoon, with this garland; ſhe 


then 
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then went to the queen, and at the cloſe of 

the evening liberated me. I never paſſed a 
more agreeable afternoon.” 

One of the prettieſt inſcriptions of theſe 

flowers is the following, compoſed for 


THE VIOLET. 
Modeſte en ma couleur, modeſte en mon ſejour, 
Franche d'ambition, je me cache ſous Pherbe; 
Mais, fi ſur votre front je puis me voir un jour, 
La plus humble des fleurs, ſera la plus ſuperbe. 


Medeſt my colour, modeſt is my place, 
Pleaſed in the graſs my lowly form to hide "A 
But mid your treſſes might Þ hang with grace, 
The humbleſt flower would know the loftieſt pride. 


TRAGIC ACTORS. 


MonTFLEURY, a French player, was 
one of the greateſt actors of his time for 
characters highly tragic. He died of the 
violent efforts he made in repreſenting. 
Oreſtes in the Andromache of Racine. 
The author of the Parnaſſe reforme * 
makes him thus expreſs himſelf in the 
Mm3 0. 
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ſhades. There is ſomething extremely 
droll in his lamentations, and it conveys a 
ſevere raillery on the inconveniences which 
tragic actors muſt certainly feel in an ex- 
treme degree. 1 

« Ah! how ſincerely do I wiſh that tra- 
pedies had never been invented I might 
then have been yet in a tate capable of 
appearing on the ſtage ; and if I ſhould not 
have attained the glory of ſuſtaining ſublime 
characters, I ſhould at leaſt have trifled 
agre ly, and have worked off my ſpleen 
in laughing ! I have waſted my lungs in the 
violent emotions of jealouſy, love, and am- 
bition. A thouſand times have I been ob- 
liged to force myſelf to repreſent more 
paſſions than Le Brun ever painted or con- 
ceived. I faw myſelf frequently obliged to 
dart terrible glances ; to. roll my eyes fu- 
riouſly in my head, like a man inſane ; to 
frighten others by extravagant grimaces; to 
imprint on my countenance the redneſs of 
indignation and hatred z to make the pale- 
neſs of fear and ſurprize ſucceed each other 
by turns; to expreſs the tranſports of rage 


and deſpair; to cry out like a demoniac; 


and conſequently to ſtrain all the parts of 
my 
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my body to render them fitter to accom pany 
theſe different impreſſions. The man then 
who would know of what I died, let him 
not aſk if it is of the fever, the dropſy, or 
the gout; but let him know, that it is of 
the 3 F 
Rapin, the Jeſuit, informs us, that when 
Mondory acted Herod in the Mariamne of 
Triſtan, the ſpectators quitted the theatre 
mournful and.thoughtful ; fo tenderly were 
they penetrated with the ſorrows of the 
unfortunate heroine. In this melancholy 
pleaſure, he ſays, we have a rude picture 
of the ſtrong impreſſions which were made 
by the Grecian tragedians. Mondory in- 
deed felt ſo powerfully the character he aſ- 
ſumed, that it coſt him his life. 
Moſt readers will recolle& the death of 
Bond, who felt ſo exquiſitely the character 


of Luſignan in Zara, which he perſonated, 
that Zara, when ſhe addreſſed the old man, 
found him dead in his chair! 

The aſſumption of a variety of A 
ters, by a perſon of an irritable and delicate 
frame, has often a very ſerious effect on 
the mental faculties. This remark is 


founded on ſufficient evidence. -It would 
| M m 4 not 
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not be difficult to draw up a liſt of 4 cTors, 
who have fallen martyrs to their tragic cha- 
raters. The reader may recollect ſeveral 
modern inftances. 

Baron, who was the French Garrick, had 
a moſt elevated notion of his profeſſion ; he 
| uſed to ſay, that tragic actors ſhould be 
nurſed on the lap of queens! Nor was his 
vanity inferior to his enthuſiaſm for his pro- 
feſſion; for, according to him, the world 
might fee once in a century a Cæſar, but 
that it required a thouſand years to produce 
a Baron I A variety of little anecdotes teſ- 
tify the admirable talents he diſplayed. 
Whenever he meant to compliment the ta- 
lents or merit of diſtinguiſhed characters, 
he always choſe one of the moſt ſtriking 
paſſages of the play, which he declaimed in, 
fixing his eye on them. An obſervation of 
his reſpecting actors, is not leſs applicable 
to poets and to painters. Rur Es (ſaid this 
ſublime actor as he is called) may teach us 
not to raiſe the arms above the head ; bur 
if PASSION carries them, it will be well 
done; PASSION KNOWS MORE THAN ART. 
Actors are perhaps more vain than the 


authors whoſe pieces they perform. Ac- 
cording 
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cording to ſome, unjuſtly ; according to the 


multitude with very great reaſon. The 


mob have frequently ſeen an actor in an 


elegant carriage, but never the author of 


the play. The actor, (obſerves Bruyere) 
* lolling in his chariot, ſplaſhes with mud as 
he paſſes, Corneille on foot. 

In the Memoires Secrets pour ſervir a 
la Republique des Lettres, that volumi- 
nous collection of the anecdotes of the times, 
I find an intereſting circumſtance which 
relates to Le Kain, who about 1767 retired 
from the Pariſian ſtage covered with glory 
and gold. 

The company in which Le Kain was, fe- 


licitated him on the retirement which he 


was preparing to enjoy. As to the glory, 
modeſtly replied this actor, I do not flatter 
myſelf to have acquired much. This kind 
of reward is always diſputed by many, 
and you yourſelves would not allow it, were 
I to aſſume it. As to the money, I have not 
ſo much reaſon to be fatisfied ; at the Ita- 
lian theatre their ſhare is far more conſi- 
derable than mine; an actor there may get 
twenty to twenty-five thouſand livres, and 


my ſhare amounts at the moſt to ten or 
twelve 
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twelve thouſand — How ! the Devil (ex- 
claimed a rude chevalier of the order of St. 
Louis, who was preſent) How the Devil ! 
a vile ſtroller is not content with twelve 
thouſand livres annually, and I, who am 
in the King's ſervice, who fleep upon a 
cannon, and laviſh my blood for my coun- 
try, I muſt conſider myſelf as fortunate 
in having obtained a penſion of one thou- 
ſand livres.— And do you account as no- 
thing, Sir, the liberty of addreſſing me 
thus? replied Le Kain, with all the ſubli- 
mity and conciſeneſs of an irritated Oroſ- 
mane. 
A theatrical anecdote which may too fre- 
quently characteriſe the looſe diſpoſitions of, 
and the idolatry paid by the faſhionable to, 
an actor, the curious reader may find in my 
Piſſertation on Anecdotes, P- 12. 


ENTERTAINING PREACHERS, 


THERE have been a ſpecies of preachers, 
who, while they enlightened their auditors | 


by their moral obſervations, condeſcended 
to 
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to amuſe them by their jokes. Some may 
think that 


e Dulneſs is ſacred in a found divine; 


and that the pulpit ſhould not be turned 

into a farcical repreſentation. I ſhall not 

decide on this matter, which is indeed above 

me ; but confeſs I ſhould not have been 

diſpleaſed to have been preſent, when the 

preachers I now notice diſplayed their jokes 
in the pul>it. 

Theſe Preachers form a race unknown ta. 
the Engliſh reader, and it may be neceſſary, 
before I introduce to his acquaintance ſome 
of theſe pious buffoons, to ſketch their cha- 

racters. 

_ - Theſe Prams flouriſhed in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and fixteenth centuries ; 
we are therefore to attribute their extrava- 
gant mixture of ſerious admonition with fa- 
cetious elucidation ; comic tales which have 
been occaſionally adopted by the moſt licen- 
tious writers; and the minuteſt and lively 
deſcriptions; to the great ſimplicity of the 
times, when the groſſeſt indecency was never 
concealed under a gentle periphrafis, but every 
thing was called by its name. All this was 
enforced by the moſt daring perſonalities, and 

ſeaſoned 


* 
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ſeaſoned by thoſe temporary alluſions which 
did not ſpare, nor fear the throne. Theſe 
ancient ſermons therefore are ſingularly pre- 
cious to thoſe whoſe inquiſitive pleaſures 
are gratified by tracing the Manners of 
former ages. When Henry Stephens, in his 
apology for Herodotus, deſcribes the irre- 
gularities of the age, and the minutiz of 
national manners, he effects this chiefly by 
extracts from theſe ſermons. Their wit is 
not always the brighteſt, nor their ſatire the 
moſt -poignant; but they are frequently ſo. 
There is always that prevailing naivetè of 
the age, running through their rude ora- 
tory, Which intereſts the reflecting mind. 
In a word, theſe ſermons were addreſſed to 
the multitude; and therefore they ſhew good 
ſenſe and abſurdity ; fancy and puerility ; ſatire 
and inſipidity; extravagance and truth. 

One of the fathers of this ſingular race of 
Preachers, is Vincent Ferrier, who flouriſh- 
ed about 1380. As I wiſh to give a ſpeci- 
men of their ſtories, I ſele& the following 
one, whoſe ſubje& is that of a wife, who 
excuſes herſelf from the performance of 
conjugal duties, which honeſt Ferrier con- 
| fiders as criminal. It has been already 
= | quoted 
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quoted by D' Alembert; and requires no 
further apology. It is taken from a ſermon 

on John the Baptiſt. 
© Zachariah then arrived dumb from 
prayers, entered his houſe, and could not 
ſpeak to his wife, nor aſk for the conjugal 
duty, but by figns. Elizabeth, all aſtoniſhed, 
cried out, Lord, Lord, Sir! God bleſs us! 
what ails you ? what has happened to you ? 
for ſhe knew nothing of what the angel had 
announced]; and Zachariah claſped her in his 
arms. Conſider the aſtoniſhment of the old 
Elizabeth ! But ſeeing he was bent on it, 
ſhe let him manage affairs as he choſe. 
Now mark me, whenever two perſons are 
married, be they young or old, each of them 
muſt do the other's pleaſure ; and the other 
muſt never form excuſes by any feigned de- 
votion, otherwiſe, mark me! the one damns 
himſelf, with the other too. So faith the 
apoſtle, Corinth. i. 7. Don't do like that 
female devotee, who, whenever her huſband 
inſiſted on her duty, always found out ſome 
excuſe. If it was a Sunday, Oh! holy mo- 
ther of God! what, on a reſurrection- day 
you'd do this! On the Monday; Oh ! to-day 
one mult pray for the dead, Tueſday ; to-day 
| the 
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the Church gives to the Angels; Wedneſ- 
day; to-day Chriſt was ſold; Thurſday, Oh 
Sir! to- day Chriſt aſcended to Heaven; 
Friday; . to-day Chriſt died for us; Satur- 
day; is the day of the Bleſſed Virgin. Her 
huſband, ſeeing at length that ſhe had always 
ſome excuſe ready, called to his maid, and 
faid,—Come and ſleep with me to-night— 
and ſhe anſwered, Willingly, Sir.—When 
the wife beheld this ſhe would then have 
come into bed, but the huſband would not 
have her. No ma am, ſaid he, Go and 
pray for us poor ſinners.” He never would 
touch his wife afterwards, but loved his 
ſervant. This man committed a mortal fin, 
and damned himſelf through the obſtinacy 
of his wife. It was for this reaſon that Eli- 
zabeth, although ſhe was holy and aged, 
nevertheleſs, when ſhe was required by her 
huſband, ſhe did whatever he choſe, and con- 
ceived by him. After three months ſhe felt 
a protuberance, and ſuch was her innocence 
that ſhe could not conceive the reaſon; * Ah! 
unfortunate woman that I am' (ſhe cried) 
What a dropſy have I got! at laſt ſhe 
knew ſhe was pregnant. Yet was her mo- 
ly ſuch, that as Saint Luke faith, ſhe hid 
-Þ . herſelf 
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herſelf during the ſpace of five months. I 
dare ſay, therefore, ſhe made herſelf wide 
hoops and ample petticoats to conceal her 
pregnancy, fearing to hear from impertinent 


people; See bow that old Nun amuſes Ber el if 
yet with trifling !* 


Oliver Maillard, a famous Cardelier, died 
in 1502. This Preacher having pointed 
ſome keen traits in his ſermons at Louis XI. 
the irritated monarch had our Cordelier in- 
formed that he would throw him into the 
river, He replied undaunted, and not for- 
getting his ſatire: The King may do ;as 
he chuſes; but tell him that I ſhall ſooner 
get to Paradiſe by water, than he will arrive 
by all his poſt-horſes. He alluded to the 
conveyance by poſt-horſes, which this mo- 
narch had lately introduced into France. 
This bold anſwer it is ſaid intimidated Louis; 
it is certain that Maillard continued as cou- 
rageous and fatirical as ever in his pulpit. 

The following extracts are deſcriptive of 
the manners of the times, 

In attacking rapine and robbery; under 
the firſt head he deſcribes a kind of uſury, 
which I beligve is as much practifed in the 
preſent * as in the times of Maillard. This, 


ſays 
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ſays he, is called a palliated ufury. It is 
thus. When a perſon is in want of money, 
he goes to a treaſurer (a kind of banker 
or merchant) on whom he has an order for 
1000 crowns; the treaſurer tells him that 
he will pay him in a fortnight's time when 
he is to receive the money. The poor man 
cannot wait. Our good treaſurer tells him, 
I will give you half in money and half in 
goods. So he paſſes his goods that are worth 
x00 crowns for 200. He then touches on 
the bribes which theſe treaſurers and clerks 
in office took, excuſing themſelves by alledg- 
ing the little pay they otherwiſe received. 

All theſe practices be ſent to the devils! cries 
Maillard, in thus addrefling himſelf to the 

ladies. It is for you all this damnation enſues. 
Yes! yes! you muſt have rich ſattins, and 
girdles of gold out of this accurſed money. 
When any one has any thing to receive 
from the huſband, he muſt firſt make a pre- 

ſent to the wife, of ſome fine gown, or 
girdle, or ring. —lIf you ladies and gentlemen, 
who are battening on pleaſures, and wear 
| ſearlet clothes, I believe if you were cloſely 
pat in a $ good preſs, we ſhould ſee the mm 

"© 
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bf the poor guſh out, with which your ſcar- 
let is dyed. 

I'ſhall conclude my extracts from Maillard 
by noticing the following curious particulars 
of the mode of cheating in trade in his times. 
He is vielently angry againſt the apo- 
thecaries for their cheats. He ſays, they 
mix ginger with cinnamon, which they ſell 
for real ſpices ; and that they put their bags 


of ginger, pepper, ſaffron, cinnamon and 


other drugs in cellars, that they may weigh 
heavier; they mix oil with ſaffron, to 
give it a colour, and to make it weizhtier. 
He does not forget thoſe tradeſmen who 
put water in their wool, and moiſten their 


cloth that it may ſtretch. Teavern-kzepers, 


who ſophiſticate and mingle wines ; to the 
very butchers, who blow up their meat, 
and who mix hozs lard with the fat of their 
meat. He terribly declaims againſt. thoſe 
who buy with a great allowance of meaſure 
and weight, and then fell with a ſmall 
meaſure and weight; and curſes thoſe who 
when they weigh, preſs the ſcales down with 
their finger. But it is time to conclude 
with Maſter Oliver. His catalogue is how- 
ever by no means exhauſted ; and it may 

Vo. II. Nan not 
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not be amiſs to obſerve that the preſent age 
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have retained-every one of the crimes which 


are here alledged. 


I am much indebted to a learned Friend, 


who has taken the pains of reading the ſer- 


mons of Menot, and favoured me with the 
following extracts, which however, being 
written like Maillard's, in a barbarous Latin, 
mixed with old French, I tranſlate. . 

Michae! Menot died in 1518. I think 
he has more wit than Maillard, and occa- 
fionally diſplays a brilliant imagination. The 
fame ſingular mixture of grave declamation 
and riſible abſurdities ; but it is not with- 
out ſome flight — that he is called 
in the title page, the golden-tongued. It runs 
thus, Predicatoris qui lingud aurea, ſua tem- 
peſtate nuncupatus eft, ſermones quadrageſi- 
males, ab ipſo olim Turonts declam att Faris, 
152 5, 8v0, 

When he compares the a with a 
vine, he ſays ; there were once ſome Britons 


and Engliſhmen who would have carried 


away all France into their country, becauſe 
they found our wine better than their beer ; 
but as they well knew that they could not 
always remain in France, nor carry away 

| France 
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France into their country; they would at 
leaſt carry with them ſeveral ſtocks of vines; 
they planted fome in England; but theſe 
ſtocks ſoon degenerated, n the ſoil 
was not adapted to them. 

I am much pleaſed with the following g 
beautiful figure, deſcriptive of thoſe chil- 
dren who live careleſs of their aged parents, 
who cheriſhed them into proſperity. * See, 
the trees flouriſh and recover their leaves; 
it is their root that has produced all ; but 
when the branches are loaded with flowers 
and with fruits, they yield nothing to the 
root. This is an image of thoſe children, who 
prefer their own amuſement:, and to game 
away their fortunes, than to give to their old 
parents the cares which they want. 

He acquaints us with the following cir- 
cumſtances of the immorality of that age: 
Who, ſays he, bas not got a miſtreſs, beſides 
his wife? The poor wife eats the fruits of 
bitterneſs, and even makes the bed for the 
miſtreſs.” Oaths were not unfaſhionable in 
his day. Since the world, fays he, © has 
been world, this crime was never greater., 


There was once pillories for theſe ſwearers; 
| N n 2 1 
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but now this crime is ſo common, that the 
child of five years can ſwear ; and even the 
old dotard of eighty, who has only two teeth 
remaining; can uſe them for an oath.” 

On the power of the fair ſex of his day, 
he obferves. * A father fays, my ſon ſtudies ; 
he muſt have a biſhopric or an abbey of 500 
Hvres. Then he will have dogs, horſes, and 
miſtreſſes, like others. Another ſays, I will 
Have my ſon placed at court, and have many 
| hononrable dignities. Fo fuecerd well, both 

employ the mediation of women ; unhappily 
the church and the law are entirely at their 
diſpoſal. We have artful Dalilahs who ſhear 
us cloſe. For twelve crowns and an ell of 
velvet given to a woman, you get the worſt 
law ſuit, and the beft living.” 

In his laſt Sermon Menot recapitulates 
the various topics he had touched on during 
Lent. This extract will preſent a curious 
picture, and fully ſerve to impreſs the mind 
with a juft notion. of the verſatile talents of 
theſe Preachers. 5 

I have told Eccigfaſtirs how they ſhould 
conduct themſelves ; not that they are igno- 
| rant of their duties; but I muſt ever repeat 

to girls not to ſuffer themſcives to be duped 


by 
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by them. I have told theſe eccleſiaſtics 
that they ſhould imitate the lark; if ſhe has 
0 grain, ſhe does not remain idle, but feels 
her pleaſure ; in ſinging, and in ſinging, al- 
ways is aſcending towards heaven, 80 they 
ſhould not amaſs ; but elevate the hearts of 
all to God; and not do as the frogs, who 
are crying out day and night, and think they 
have a fine throat, but always remain fixed 
in the mud, 

IJ have told the Men of the Law that they 
ſhould have the qualities of the eagle. The firſt 
is, that this bird when it flies fixes its eye on 
the ſun, ſo all Judges, Counſellors, and Attor- 
nies, in judging, writing, and ſigning, ſhould 
always have God before their eyes. And 
ſecondly, this bird is never greedy ; it willing- 
ly ſhares its prey with others. Soall lawyers 
who are rich in crowns, after having had 
their bills paid, ſhould diſtribute ſome to the 
poor, particularly when they are conſcious 
that their money ariſes from their prey. 

] have ſpoken of the Marriage State, but 
all that I have faid has been diſregarded. 
See, See thoſe villains who break the hy- 
meneal chains, and abandon their wives! 
they paſs their holidays out of their pa- 
Nn 3 riſhes, 
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riſhes, becauſe if they remained at home 
they muſt have joined their wives at church; 
they like their proſtitutes better; and it 
will be fo every day in the year! I would 
as well dine with a Jew or a Heretic as 
with them. What an infected place is 
this! Miſtreſs Lubricity has taken poſſeſſion 
of the whole city ; look in every corner, 
and you'll be convinced. 

For you Married Women ! If you have 
heard the nightingale's ſong, you muſt 
know that ſhe ſings during three months, 
and that ſhe is filent when ſhe has young 
ones. So, there is a time in which you 
may {ing and take your pleaſures in the 

marriage ſtate, and another time to watch 
your children. Don't damn yourſelves for 
them; and remember, it would be better to 
ſee them drowned, than damned: 

As to Widows, I obſerve, that the turtle 
withdraws and ſighs in the woods, when- 
ever ſhe has loſt her companion; ſo muſt they 
retire into the wood of the croſs, and hav- 
ing loſt their temporal huſband, take no 
other but Jeſus Chriſt. 

And to cloſe all, I have told Girls that 
they muſt fly from the company of men, 
and 
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and not permit them to embrace, nor even 
touch them. See the roſe; it has a de- 
lightful odour; it embalms the place in 
which it is placed; but if you graſp it un- 
derneath, it will prick you till the blood 
iſſues. The beauty of the roſe is the beauty 
of the girl. The beauty and perfume of the 
firſt invite to ſmell and to handle it, but 
when it is touched underneath, it pricks 
ſharply; the beauty of a girl likewiſe invites 
the hand; but you, my young ladies! you. 
muſt never ſuffer this, for I tell you that 
every man who does this deſigns to make 
you harlots.' 

Theſe ample extracts will I hope, con- 
vey the ſame pleaſure to the reader, which 
I have received by colleting them from 
their ſcarce originals, which are very little 
known even to the curious. Menot, it can- 
not be denied, dif] plays a poetic imagina- 
tion, and a fertility of conception, which 
diftinguithes him among his rivals. 

Even in more modern times have they 
found an imitator in little Father Andre, as 
well as others. His character has been 
variouſly drawn. He is by ſome repre- 
ſented as a kind of buffoon in the pulpit; 
| Nn 4 by* 
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but others more judicioufly obſerve, that 

he only indulged his natural genius, and 
uttered humorous and lively things (as the 
good father obſerves himſelf) to keep the 
attention of his audience awake. He was 
not always laughing, © He told many a bold 
truth (fays the author of Guerre des Auteurs 
anciens et modernes) that fent biſhops 
to their dioceſes, and made many a eoquette 
bluſh. He poſſeſſed the art of biting when 
he ſmiled; and more ably combated vice 
by his ingenious fatire, than by thoſe yague 
apoſtrophes, which no one takes to him- 
felf. While others were ſtraining their 
minds to catch at ſublime thoughts, which 
no one underſtood, he lowered his talents to 
the moſt humble fituations, and to the 
minuteſt things. From them he drew his 
examples and his compariſons ; and the one 
and the other never failed of ſucceſs.” Mar- 
ville fays, that he was not the buffoon 
which ſome have miftaken him to be; his 
life was auſtere, and he lived careleſs of the 
opinions of the world. His talent was not 
to embellifh truth; he preſented her naked, 
without ornaments, and without a veil. His 
__ expreſſions were full of fhrewd ſimplicity. 
1 He 
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He made very free uſe of the moſt popular 


proverbs. His compariſons and figures 
were always borrowed from the moſt fami- 
liar and loweſt things. Another critic ob- 
ſerves, that the expreſſions this extraordi- 
nary preacher employed were the moſt 
ſimple and colloquial poſſible; ſo much ſo, 
that they are frequently riſible. He pro- 
bably was not unacquainted with this ob- 
ſervation of Horace, 


Ridendo dicere verum quid-vetat? 


It was thus that effectually to cenſure the 
reigning vices, he willingly employed quirks. 
or puns rather than ſublime thoughts, and 
he was little ſolicitous of his choice of ex- 
preſſion. 

Far different, however, are the hc 
ters of the ſublime preachers, of whom the 
French have preſerved the following de- 
ſeriptions of their powerful addreſs. 

We have not any more, ſays Abbe Iraild, 5 
Bourdaloue, La Rue and Maſſillon; but the 
idea which ſtill exiſts of their manner of ad- 
dreſſing their auditors may ſerve inſtead of 
leſſons. Each had his own peculiar mode, 
always adapted to place, time, circumſtance, 

8 to 
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to their auditors, their ſtyle and their ſub- 
ject. 

Bauten with a collotins air, had lit- 
tle action; with eyes generally half cloſed, 
he penetrated the hearts of the people by 
the ſound of a voice uniform and ſolemn. 
The. tone with which a facred orator pro- 
nounced the words, Tu es ille vir, Thou 
art that man, in ſuddenly addreſſing them 
to one of the Kings of France, ſtruck more 
forcibly, than their application. Madame 
De Sevigne, I think in one of her letters, 
deſcribes our preacher, by faying, Father 
Bourdaloue thunders at Notre Dame. 

La Rue appeared to be a prophet. His 
manner was irrefiſtible, full of fire, intelli- 
gence and force. He had ſtrotes perfectly 
original. The Abbe tells us that feveral 
old men ſtill ſhuddered at the recollection 
of the expreſſion which he employed in an 
apoſtrophe to the God of vengeance, Eva- 
. gmare gladium tuum, Draw forth thy yo 
or ſword. 
The perſon of Maſſillon is ſtill preſent to 
many. It ſeems, ſay his admirers, that he 
is yet in the pulpit with that air of ſimpli- 
cy, that modeſt demeanour, thoſe eyes 


9 humbly 
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humbly declining, thoſe careleſs geſtures, 
that paſſionate tone, that mild countenance 
of a man penetrated with his ſubje&, and 
conveying to the mind the moſt brilliant 
light, and to the heart the moſt tender emo- 
tions. Baron, coming out from a ſermon, 
truth forced from his lips a confeſſion humi- 
lating to his profeſſion. * My friend, faid 
he to one of his companions, * this is an 
orator | and we are only actors. 


———— 


MASTERLY IMITATORS. 


Tre Abbé D' Artigny, in his Miſcella- 
nies, has the greater part of the preſent ar- 
ticle on the happy imitative powers of men 

of genius. 

There have been found occaſionally ſome 

. artiſts, who could ſo perfectly imitate the 
ſpirit, the taſte, the character and the pe- 
culiarities of great maſters, that they have 
not infrequently deceived the moſt ſkilful 

connoiſſeurs. Michael Angelo conſtructed 

a a ſleeping Cupid, of which he broke off 

an arm, and afterwards buried the ſtatue 

in 
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in a place where he knew it would ſoon 
be found. It was found accordingly, and 
the critics. were never tired in admiring it, 
as one of the moſt precious relics of anti- 
quity. It then remained to decide whether 
it was the work of Phidias, of Lyſippus, or 
of Praxiteles. It was ſold to the Cardinal 
of St. George, to whom Michael Angelo 
diſcovered the whole myſtery, by joining to 
the Cupid the arm which he had reſerved. 
An anecdote of Peter Mignard is more 
ſingular. This great man painted a Mag- 
dalen on a canvaſs fabricated at Rome. A 
broker, in concert with Mignard, went to 
the Chevalier de Clairville, and told him as 
a ſecret that he was to receive from Italy a 
Magdalen of Guido, and his maſter- piece. 
The Chevalier caught the bait, begged the 
preference, and purchaſed the picture at a 
very high price. 
Some time afterwards he was 1 
be had been impoſed upon, for that the 
Magdalen was painted by Mignard. Al- 
though Mignard himſelf cauſed the alarm 
to be given, the amateur would not believe 
it ; all the n agreed it was a Guida, 
and 
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and the — Le Brun corroborated this 
opinion. | 

The Chevalier came to Mignard : T u 
are (he ſays) ſome perſons who aſſure me 


that my Magdalen is your work. Mine! 


they do me great honour ; I am ſure that 
Le Brun is not of this opinion.—Le Brun 
ſwears it can be no other than a Guido. 
You ſhall dine with me and meet * of 
the firſt connoiſſeurs. SOL 
On the day of meeting, the picture was 
more cloſely. inſpected than ever. Mignard 
hinted his doubts whether the piece was the 
work of that great maſter; he inſinuated 
that it was poſſible to be deceived; and 
added, that if it was Guido's, he did not 
think it in his beſt manner. It is a Guido, 
Sir, and in his very beſt manner, replied Le 
Brun with warmth, I am perfectly convin- 
ced. Andall the critics unanimouſly agreed 
with him. Mignard then ſpoke in a firm 
tone of voice : And I, gentlemen, will wa+ 
ger three hundred louis that it is not a 
Guido. The diſpute now became violent: 
Le Brun was defirous of accepting the wa- 
ger. In a word the affair became ſuch as 
could add nothing more ta the glory of Mig- 
nard. No, Sir, replied the latter, I am 


El and Scaliger was credulous. After having 
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too honeſt to bet when I am certain to win. 
Monſieur Le Chevalier, this piece coſt you 
2000 crowns ; the money muſt be returned, 
the painting is mine. Le Brun would not 
believe it. The proof, Mignard continued, 
is eaſy; on this canvaſs, which is a Roman 
one, was the portrait of a cardinal, I will 
ſhew you his cap. The Chevalier did not 
know which of the rival artiſts to believe; 
the propoſition alarmed him. He who 
painted the picture, ſhall mend it, (id Mig- 
nard, He took a pencil dipped in oil, and 
rubbing the hair of the Magdalen, diſco- 
yered the cap of the cardinal—the honour 
of the ingenious painter could no longer be 
diſputed. 

To theſe inſtances of artiſts, I will add 
others of celebrated authors. It is well 
known that Muretus rendered Joſeph 
Scaliger, a great ſtickler for the ancients, 
highly ridiculons by an artifice which he 
practiſed. He ſent to him ſome verſes, 
which he pretended were copied from an 
old manuſcript, The verſes were excellent, 


read them, he exclaimed they were, admi- 
rable, and affirmed that they were written 
e „ | 
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by an old comic poet, Trabeus. He 
quoted them, in his commentary on Varro 
de Re Ruſtica, as one of the moſt precious 
fragments of antiquity. It was then, when 
he had fixed his foot firmly in the trap, 
that Muretus informed the world of the 
little dependance to be placed on the criti- 
cal fagacity of one ſo prejudiced in favour 
of the ancients, and who conſidered his 
judgment as infallible. 

The Abbé Regnier Deſmarais, having 
- written an ode, or, as the Italians call them, 
an Italian ſong (canzone) ſent it to the 
Abbe Strozzi at Florence, who employed it 
to impoſe on three or four academicians of 
Della Cruſca. He gave out, that Leo Al- 
latius, librarian of the Vatican, in examin- 
ing carefully the MISS. of Petrarch, preſerved 
there; had found two pages lightly glued, 
which having ſeparated, he had diſco. 
vered this ode, and ſent it to him. The. 
fact was not at firſt eaſily credited; but afe 
terwards the ſimilarity of ſtyle, and manner, 
rendered it highly probable. When Strozzi 
afterwards undeceived the public, Prince 
Leopold, protector of the academy, procured 
for the Abbe Regnier a place in this ſociety 
as an honourable teſtimony of his ingenuity. 
| Pere 


Pere Commire; when Lads the XIV 


Academic. To preſerve probability (fays 
D Artigné) he might have given out that 
be had drawn them from ſome old and ne» 
glected library; he had then only to have 
added a good commentary, tending to diſ- 
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reſolved on the conqueſt of Holland, com- 
poſed a Latin fable, intitled The Sun and the 
Frogs, in which he aſſumed with ſuch fe- 
licity the ſtyle and character of Phædrus, 
that the learned German critic Wolfius was 


deceived, and innocently inſerted it in his 


edition of that fabuliſt. 

It has been ſaid of Politian, that —_ 
young he paſſed his compoſitions as frag- 
ments of Anacreon and Catullus, which he 
faid he had found by chance in the library 
of the Medici ; this has been contradicted ; 
but it is not improbable that Faminius 
Strada would have deceived moſt of the 


critics of his age, if he had given for re- 
mains ot antiquity the different pieces of 
| hiſtory and poetry which he compoſed on 


the model of the ancients, in his Pro/ufiones 


play the conformity of the ſtyle and manner 
of theſe fragments with the works of thoſe 
authors to whom he aſcribed them, 


ODE 


WH 
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| ODE ON THE DEATH OF MARIANNE, 


FROM HALLER, Tr OR. 


- BY HENRY JAMES PYE, Eſq. P. L. 


J. 


| Say, can I fing my Marianna's death ? 
How fing, alas !—my breaſt, with anguiſh fraught, 
While heart-felt ſighs ſuppreſs the labouring breath, 
Words crowd on words, and thought contends wAh 
thought. 
Pleaſures now paſt embitter . woe, 
Afreſh my boſom bleeds, anew my ſorrows flow. 


My love too firong, too much thy worth I feel, 
Too deep thy form emprinted on my breaſt, 


For ſilent grief my ſuff rings to conceal ; ; 
My love is ſooth'd while its fad power's expreſs d, 


And the ſweet i image of our union chaſte, 
Bliſs now for ever * by , s hand is trac dc. 
Vor. "vi e Ul. Net 
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Not theſe the ſtudied elegies of art, 
| The fancied coinage of the poet's brain, 
| Theſe the full tribute of the tortur'd heart, 
Hopeleſs its guſh of anguiſh to reftrain. 
A foul in love, in griefimmers'd they ſhew, 
Plung'd in afflition's gloom, a labyrinth of woe. 


IV. A 


1 Even now, as when in deep deſpair I hung 

| O'er thy ſad couch, thy dying form J ſee, 

While the laſt accents trembled on thy tongue, 

While the expiring ſigh was breath'd for me. 

} Love's ſweeteſt ſound attun'd thy lateſt breath, 
And reſignation mild diſarm'd the ſtroke of death. 


V. 


; Amid theſe ſcenes in tenfold horror dreſt, 

1 Where ſhall I hide my deſolated head? 

Yon widow'd roof was with her preſence bleſt, 
Yon ſacred dome, alas now holds her dead. 

Theſe infant tongues, that liſp her name to me 

Where ſhall I fly, bleſt ſaint ?!—Ab ! why not fly to thee ? 


VI. 


Pure from the heart theſe drops of anguiſh fall ; 
I was at once thy lover, huſband, friend; 
For me you left fire, mother, ſiſter, all, 
Pleas'd every tender name with mine to blend. 
Far from your country, friends, to me you gave 
Your hand—alas the while —I led you to the grave. 
VII. In 
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VII. 


In + lov'd Gſter's ſpijd and laſt embrace, © ; 
When now you-left your native fields bakinds.- 
When now the leſſening hills we faintly trace. 
With ſmiles of fondneſs to my hopes reſign d, 
Friends, patents, country, race, adieu! you . 

| What bave I to regret ? my Haller's. by my {ide, 


vn: 

Sad Memory, recall the nuptia hour, : 
Which yet with tranſient pleaſure blends my teat; 

Where rapture ſtill exerts a gloomy power, 5 
While ſwells the wounded breaſt with love ſincere: 

For me thy heart, wealth, beauty, birth deſpis'd, 


And lighting fortune's gifts, alone my paſſion pria d. 
IX, 


The pleaſures of the world, the pride of youth, 
For me abandon'd, thou wert all my own, 

Mirror of conſtancy, of fondneſs, trith,  _—- 

Thy matchleſs beauties bloom'd for me alone "7 

To pleaſe thy faithful mate thy ſole employ, 

His grief thy only care, his ſmile thy only joy. 


& will eſtrang d from earth, to heaven reſign d, 

Th' unruffled calm of ſweet tranquillity, 

Fill'd with maternal love the gentleſt mind, 

The tendereſt heart, and yet from weakneſs free, 
That heart employ'd to ſoothe my every care; 
Theſe once my fondeſt joy, theſe now my deep deſpait. 

Gas: XI. And 
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And [ have lov'd thee more than words could tell, 
More than th' unfeeling million can conceive— 

My conſcious boſom hardly knows how well.— 
How oft in ſilent forrow would I grieve, 

Even when I claſp'd thee to my throbbing heart, 

To think this hour k come, to think we e er muſt 

part 


-& 
* 


XII. 


The ſource of tears may dry, but ſorrow deep 
Can never, never quit my tortur d foul. 
The broken heart too ſure ſhall ceaſeleſs weep, 
Tho? down the cheek no more the currents roll; 
The fond remembrance of my earlieſt flame, 
Virtue and ſpotleſs truth, eternal ſorrow claim. 


XII. 


Deep in the boſom of the foreſt glade, 
The beech high waving o'er the Hoary waſte, 
pour'd my ſorrows to the ſilent ſhade, 
While waking dreams thy ſhadowy image trac 'd, 
I ſaw thy form, thy mein, the ſoft concern 
My abſence gave, the ſmiles that — my return. 


XIV. + 


When midnight ſpreads her fable curtains round, 
I lift my eyes to heaven's empyreal ſeat, 

Purſue thy image thro' the vaſt profound, 
Beyond the ſtars that roll beneath thy feet. 

Thy virtues there with beam celeſtial ſhine, 

Allume ſuperior charms, and luſtre all divine, 

Err XV. There 
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XV. 


There mid the fountain of perennial joys, 
Reading the councils of th* Eternal mind, _ 
Mix'd with the angel hoſt, thy gentle voice © 
Breathes one fond prayer for him now left behind. 
In Fate's dread page, unfolded there you ſee 
The cauſe that broke our bands, and Heaven's ſevere de- 


Cree. 


* LY 
XVI. 
9 
4 * 


O perfect ſoul! whom, loving to exceſs, 

I lov'd not yet half equal to thy worth, 

How bright thy form in heaven's ethereal dreſs le 
Hope's vivid pinions lift me from the earth: 

Accept my vows, for to thy arms I ſoar, 

Where ſorrow ne'er ſhall come, nor death diride us more. 


” 
w * 
* 
| * 0 
4 4 
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EXPLANATION OF THE. FAC SIMILE, - 
Tur manuſcripts of. Pope' 8 1 of the 
Inad and Odyſſey are preſerved in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum in three volumes, the gift of 
David Mallet. They are written chiefly on 
the backs of letters, amongſt which are ſe- 
veral from Addifon, Steele, Jervaiſe, Rowe, 
Voung, Caryl, Walſh, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
F enton, Craggs, Congreve, Hughes, his 
mother Editha, and Lintot and Tonſon the 
bockſellers. 

From theſe letters no non can be 

gathered, which merits public communi- 
cation; they relate generally to the common 
civilities and common affairs of life. What 
little could be done, has already been given 
in the additions to Pope's works. 
"I has been obſerved, that Pope taught 
himſelf to write by copying printed books ; 
of this ſingularity we have in this collection 
a remarkable inſtance ; ſeveral parts are writ- 
ten in Roman and Italic characters, and 
which for ſome time I miſtook for print: 
no imitation can be more correct. 


What 
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What appears on this Fac Simile I have 
printed, to aſſiſt the curious in decyphering 
it ; and I-have alſo ſubjoined the paſſage as 
it was given to the public for immediate re- 
ference. The manuſcript from whence this 
page is taken conſiſts of the firſt rude 
ſketches; an intermediate copy having been 
employed for the preſs ; fo that the corrected 
verſes of this Pac Simile occaſionally vary 
from thoſe publiſhed. 

This paſſage has been ſelected, becauſe 
the parting of Hector and Andromache is 
perhaps the moſt pleaſing epiſode in the 
Iliad, while it is confeſſedly one of the moſt 
finiſhed paſſages. 

The lover of poetry will not be a little 
gratified, when he contemplates the variety 
of epithets, the imperfect idea, the gradual 
embelliſhment, and the critical raſures 
which are diſcoverable in this Fac Smile *. 
The action of Hector, in lifting his infant in 
his arms, occaſioned Pope much trouble; 


* Dr. Johnſon, in noticing the MSS of Milton, pre- 
ſerved at Cambridge, has made, with his uſual force of 
language, the following obſervation : Such reliques 
ſhew how excellence is acquired ; what we hope ever 
to do with eaſe, we may learn firſt to do with diligence.” 


904 and 
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and at length the printed copy has a diffe- 
rent reading. 

J muſt not omit noticing, that the whole 
is on the back of a letter franked by Addi- 


ſon; which cover I have given at one cor- 
ner of the plate. 


The | parts diſtinguiſhed by Italics Were 
rejected. 


Thus having ſpoke, the illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Extends his . to embrace his boy, 


lovely 
| Stretch'd his fond arms to ſeize the beauteous boy z 


babe 
The boy clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 


Scar d at the dazzling helm and nodding creſt. 


each kind 
With ſilent pleaſure the fond parent fmil'd, 


And HeRor haſten'd to relieve his child. 


The glittering terrors 2 unbound, 
Eis r helmet from his braws wnbrac'd, 


on the graund he 
And on the ground the glittering terror plac'd, 


beamy 
And plac'd the radiant helmet on the ground, 


Then ſeiz'd the boy, and raiſſi ng him in air, 


liftin 
Then fondling in his arms his infant heir, 
dancing Fi 


Thus to the gods addrgſt a father's-prayer, 


O thou, 
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glory fills _ | 
O thou, whoſe thunder ſhakes th* ethereal throne, 
deathleſs 


And all ye other powers, protect my ſon! 
Like mine, this war, blooming youth with every virtue bleſs, 


grace 


The ſhield and glory of the Trojan race; 

Lite mine his valour, and his juſt renown, 
Like mine his labours to defend the crown. 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renowny 


the Trojans 
To guard my country, to defend the crown : 


In arms, like me, his country's war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age! 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age 


| ſucceſsful 
So when, triumphant from the glorious toils 


Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 


Whole hoſts may 
All Troy ſball hail him, with deſerv'd acclaim, 


own the fon _ 
And cry, This chief tranſcends his father's fame; 6 


While pleas'd, amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 


fondly on her 
He ſaid, and gazing oer his conſart's — 


Reſtor'd his infant to her longing arms. 


on 


Soft in her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Preſt to her heart, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd ; 


to repoſe 
Huſh'd him to ret, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 


5 But 
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paſſin 
But ſoon the troubled pleaſure mixt with riſing fears, 
daſh'd with fear, 


The tender pleaſure ſoon, chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear, 


The paſſage appears thus in the printed 
work. I have mark'd in Italics the varia- 
tians. 5 


Thus having ſpoke, the illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 

The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 

Scar'd at the dazzling helm and nodding creſt. 
With /ecret pleaſure ® each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child, 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiſe'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer. 


© thou, whoſe glory fills th' ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathleſs powers, protect my ſon ! 
Grant him like me to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown; 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age 
So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 
Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 


* Silent, 3 in the MS, (obſerves a critical friend) is greatly ſuperior 
to ſeeret, as it appears in the printed work. 


Whole 
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Whole hoſts may hail him, with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame; 
While pleas'd amidft the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflaws with joy. 


He ſpole; and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms : 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear, 


ADDENDA. 


A DDE N D A. 


ILITERARYfFOLLIEZSs, p. I. 


N ingenious friend has communi- 
cated to me the following article: 
LrrTIETON, the author of the Latin and 
Engliſh Dictionary, was notoriouſly addicted 
to punning, and he has been ſo abſurd as to 
indulge his favourite propenſity ſo far, as 
even to introduce a pun in the grave and ela- 
borate work of a Lexicon. Dr. Mods E v, late 
of Chelſea College, whoſe wit and excen- 
tricities were well known, mentioned this 
paſſage to the late DuRE of Leeps, who, 
believing the circumſtance to be impoſſible, 
offered to bet any ſum with the Doctor, 
notwithſtanding the latter poſitively aſſerted 
that he had read it. A trifling wager was 
the conſequence; and the Duke uſed after 
to advert to the matter as an egregious in- 
ſtance of literary folly. The following is 
the article alluded to. ConcuRRo, to run 
with others; to run together; to come to- 
gether; to fall foul on one another ; t to 
Concur, to Condog.” 

I cannot, omit noticing the poetical whim 


" one Cretin, a you Poet in his day; he 
| died 
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died in 1 325. He brought into faſhion, 


punning or equivocal rhimes ; ſuch as theſe 
which Marot addreſſed him, which, indulg- 
ing the fame rhiming folly as his own, 
are ſuperior for a glimpſe of ſenſe, though 
very unworthy of their author. 


L'homme ſotart, et non ſravant 
Comme un Rotiſſeur, qui laue oye, 
La faute d'autrui, nonce avant * 


Qu'il la cognoille, ou gu il la voye, &c. 


I give one more inſtance in the follow- 
ing nonſenſical lines of Du Bartas, in which 
this poet imagined that he imitated the 


harmonious notes of the lark. 


La gentille aloiette, avec ſon tirelire, 
Tirelre 2 lire, et tireliran tire, 

Vers la voute du ciel, puis ſon vol vers ce lieu, 
Vire et deſire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu. 


LITERARY BLUN D ERS, p. 29. 


THE abridgers of Geſner's Bibliotheca 
have done much the ſame thing as Mr. Fa- 


A learned friend obſerves, This nance comes from the 
latin word annunciat, he announces, and not from auntius 
or nuncio, envoy, which is ſtill in ute. ED 
N 14Dl. 
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biani. They aſcribe the Romance of Ama+ 
dis to one Acuerdo Olvido; Remembrance, 
Oblivion. Not knowing that theſe two 
words which are on the title page of the 
French verſion of that book formed the 
tranſlator's Spaniſh Motto. 


— — 


LITERARY WIFE, p. 37. 


I pip not mention the celebrated Mrs. 
Dacier, as a literary wife, being too notoriqui 


2 lady. 


LITERARY CONTROVERSY, p. 15. 


Warr, in his Iriſh writers, informs us 


of one Henry Fitzſermon, an Iriſh Jeſuit, 


who was impriſoned for his papiſtical de- 
ſigns, and ſeditious preaching. During his 
confinement he proved himſelf to have 
been a great amateur of controverſy. He 
ſaid he was like a bear tied to a ſtake, and 
wanted ſomebody to bait bim. This kind 
office was zealouſly undertaken by the 
learned Uſher, then a young man. He en- 


© oo! 
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gaged to diſpute with him once @ week, on the 
ſubject of Anti-Chrift / They met ſeveral 
times. It appears that our bear was out- 
worried, and declined any further dog- Gait 
ing. This ſpread an univerſal joy through 
all the Proteſtants in Dublin. Such was the 
ſpirit of thoſe times ! 


 PAMPHLETS, p. 64. 


I Au favoured by Mr Pinkerton, with 
the following curious notice concerning 
Pamphlets : 
Of the etymon of pamphlet I know no- 
thing; but that the word is far more an- 
cient than is commonly believed take the 
following proof from the celebrated Philo- 
_ biblion, aſcribed to Richard de Buri, Biſhop 
of Durham, but really written by Robert 
Holkot, at his deſire, about the year 1344, 
(Fabr. Bibl. Medii zvi, Vol. 1.) ; it is in the 
eighth chapter. 

* Sed revera libros non libras maluimus ; 
codiceſque plus dileximus quam florenos : 
ac PANFLETOS exiguos phaleratis pretu- 


mus paleſcedis. 


« But 
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But indeed we prefer books to pounds 3 
and we love manuſcripts better than flo- 
rins; and we prefer ſmall pamphlets to war- 


horſes *. 


ARIOSTO AND T Asso, p. 132. 


© 


AN ingenious though anonymous gentle- 
man, has greatly obliged me with an ac- 
count of the recitation of theſe two poets, 
by the gondoliers at Venice. I underſtand 
it to be an original communication, and ex- 


tracted from his travelling pocket book. 


VENICE. 


IT is well known that in Venice the 
gondoliers know by heart long paſſages 
from Arioſto and Taſſo, and are wont to 
ſing them in their own melody. But this 
talent ſeems at preſent on the decline; at 
leaſt, after taking ſome pains, I could find 
no more than two perſons who delivered to 
me in this way a paſſage from Taſſo. | 

There are always two concerned, who 
alternately ſing the ſtrophes. We know 


7 The laſt word is corrupted, and aningeBigidle. 
TIER, the 
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the melody eventually by Rouſſeau, to whoſe 
ſongs it is printed; it has properly no me- 
lodious movement, and is a ſort of medium 
between the canto fermo and the canto fi- 
gurato; it approaches to the former by re- 
citativical declamation, and to the latter by 
paſſages and courſe, by which one ſyllable 
is detained and embelliſhed. 

I entered a gondola by moonlight ; one 
ſinger placed himſelf forwards and the other 
aft, and thus proceeded to St. Georgio. 
One began the ſong ; when he had ended 
his ſtrophe, the other took up the lay, and 
ſo continued the ſong alternately. Through- 
out the whole of it, the ſame notes inva riably 
returned, but according to the ſubject mat- 
ter of the ſtrophe, they laid a greater or a 
ſmaller ſtreſs, ſometimes on one and ſome- 
times on another note, and indeed changed 

the enunciation of the whole ſtrophe, as 
the object of the poem altered. 

On the whole, however, their ſounds 
were hoarſe and ſcreaming, they ſeemed, 
in the manner of all rude uncivilized men, 
to make the excellency of their ſinging in 
force of voice; one ſeemed deſirous of con- 
quering the other by the ſtrength of his 
lun gs, and fo far from receiving delight, ſhut 

Ver. II. P p up 
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up as I was in the box of the gondola, from 
this ſcene, that I found myſelf in a very 
unpleaſant ſituation. 

My companion, to whom I communi- 
cated this circumſtance, being very deſirous 
to keep up the credit of his countrymen, 
aſſured me, that this ſinging was very de- 
lightful when heard at a diſtance. Accord- 
ingly we got out upon the ſhore, kaving one 
of the ſingers in the gondola, while the 

other went to the diſtance of ſome hundred 
paces. . They now began to ſing againſt 
one another, and I kept walking up and 
down between them both, ſo as always to 
leave him who was to begin his part. I 
frequently ſtood {till and hearkened to the 
one and to the other. 

Here the ſcene was properly introduced. 
The ſtrong declamatory and as it were 
ſhrieking ſound met the ear from far, and 
called forth the attention ; the quickly ſuc- 
ceeding tranſitions, which neceſſarily re- 
quired to be ſang in a lower tone, ſeemed 
like plaintive ſtrains ſucceeding the vocifer- 
ations of emotion or of pain. The other, 
who liſtened attentively, immediately began 

where the former left off, anſwering him in 
milder or more vehement notes, according 
AS 
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as the purport of the ſtrophe required. The 
fleepy canals, the lofty buildings, the ſplen- 
dor of the moon, the deep ſhadows of the 
few gondolas that moved like ſpirits hither 
and thither, increaſed the ſtriking peculia- 
rity of the ſcene, and amidſt all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it was eaſy to confeſs the cha- 
racter of this wonderful harmony. 

It ſuits perfectly well with an idle ſolitary 
mariner, lying at length in his veſſel at reſt on 
one of theſe canals, waiting for his company 
or for a fare, the tireſomeneſs of which fi- 
tuation is ſome what alleviated by the ſongs 
and poetical ſtories he has in memory, He 
often raiſes his voice as loud as he can, 
which extends itſelf to a vaſt diſtance over 
the tranquil mirror, and as all is ſtill around, 
he is as it were in a ſolitude in the midſt of 
2 large and populous town. Here is no 
rattling of carriages, no noiſe of foot paſſen- 
gers, a ſilent gondola glides now and then by 
him, of which the ſplaſhing of the oars are 
ſcarcely to be heard. 

At a diſtance he hears 'another, perhaps 
utterly unknown to him. Melody and verſe 
immediately attach the two ftrangers ; he 
becomes the reſponſive echo to the former, 


and exerts himſelf to be heard as he had 
P P 2 heard 
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Heard the other. By a tacit convention 
they alternate verſe for verſe; though the 
- "Jon g ſhould laſt the whole night through, 
they entertain themſelves without fatigue ; 
| the hearers, who are paſſing between the 
two, take part in the amuſement. 
| his vocal performance ſounds beſt at a 
great diſtance, and is then inexpreſſibly 
charming, as it only fulfils its deſign in the 
ſentiment of remoteneſs. It is plaintive, 
but not diſmal in its ſound, and at times it 
is ſcarcely poſſible to refrain from tears. My 
companion, who otherwiſe was not a very de- 
licately organized perſon, ſaid quite unexpect- 
edly : e ſingolare come quel canto inteneriſe, 
e molto piu quando lo cantano meglio. 

I was told that the women of Libo, the 
long row of iſlands that divides the Adriatic 
from the Lagouns, particularly the women 
of the extreme diſtricts of Malamocca and 
Paleſtrina, ſing in like manner the works of 
Taſſo to theſe and finfilar tunes. 

They have the cuſtom, when their 1 
bands are fiſhing out at ſea, to ſit along the 
ſhore in the evenings and vociferate theſe 
ſongs, and continue to do ſo with great vi- 
olence, till each of them can diſtinguiſh the 
reſponſes of her own huſband at a diſtance. 

Ha 


— 
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How much more delightful and more ap 
propriate does this ſong ſhew itſelf here, 
than the call of a folitary perſon uttered far 
and wide, till another equally diſpoſed ſhall 
hear and anſwer him ! It is the expreſſion 
of a vehement and hearty longing; which yet 


is every moment nearer to the happineſs of 
ſatisfaction. 


eee, ee mm. 


"— a * 


RoMAncrs, p. 216. 


THE marvellous power of romance over 
the human mind is exemplified in this cu- 
Tious anecdote of oriental hterature. 
Mahomet found they had ſuch an influence 
over the imaginations of his followers, that 
he has expreſsly forbidden them ir his Al- 
coran. The following anecdote has been 
recorded for the reaſon. An Arabian mer- 
chant, having long reſided in Perſia, re- 
turned to his own country, while the pro- 
phet was publiſhing his Alcoran. The 
merchant, among his other riches, had a 

treaſure of Romances relating to the Per- 
ſian heroes. Theſe he related to his de- 
lighted countrymen, who conſidered them 
to be ſa excellent, that the legends of the 
Alcoran were neglected, and they plainly 
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told the prophet that the Perſian Tales 
were ſuperior to his. This alarmed him, 
and he immediately had a vifitation from 
the angel Gabriel, declaring them im- 
pious and pernicious, hateful to God and 
Mahomet. This checked their currency; 
and all true believers yielded the exquiſite 
delight of poetic fictions, for the holy in- 
ſipidity of religious viſions. 


— — 


MAGIC, p. 368... 


In Arnot's Scottiſh Trials, p. 392. will 
be found a curious account of the expences 
of burning a witch, in the year 1649, to 
which I refer the reader. They amount 
to £.92. 14. Scots; which I believe are 
about four pounds fterling. There are 
charges for the purchaſe of tuo trees, and 
cutting them into faggots; for wine and 
meat for the perſons who boarded her, paid 
out of her own private property ; and a 
confiderable charge . for two men who 
watched ber all day and night, for the ſpace 
of 30 days; and for two horſes to carry 
her to the place of execution. This un- 
happy old woman, appears to have been a 
ſervant of the family in which ſhe lived. 

Q a The 
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The following additional information re- 
ſpeting © The Poetical Garland of Julia, p. 
531, will be grateful to the reader: 

The garland exiſts at preſent. At the ſale 
of the library of the Duke de la Valliere, 

among its numerous literary curioſities 
the moſt remarkable was this garland. It 
was actually ſold for the extravagant ſum 
of 14,510 livres ! It is deſcribed in his ca- 
talogue as a quarto volume, compoſed of 
twenty - nine flowers painted by one Ro- 
bert, under which are inſerted madrigals 
of various authors. But theſe madrigals, 


obſerves a critic, are alike indifferent. 
The prime coſt of this garland was only 


700 livres! The Abbe Rives, who was 
the ſuperintendant of this celebrated libra- 
ry, publiſhed, in 1779, an exact and curious 
notice of this garland; of which however 
the beſt madrigal is inſerted in the article 
in this volume, p. 533. 
It is alſo embelliſhed by a frontiſpiece, in 
which is repreſented a garland compoſed of 
theſe twenty-nine flowers ; and in the fol- 
lowing page a. Cupid is painted. 

Pp 4 
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A BRIDGERS, origin of, 158. 


— —, Bayle? s advice to, 161. 

Aae, the French, account of the viſit of the 2 of Se- 

den there, 207. | 

Academicians, French, very idle, 21 3. Ts 

, anecdotes relative to, 216. | n 

Actor, Tragic, their inconveniences, 533. | 

Adventurers, Modern, account of two heroic ones, 38: I. 

| Aereal Ship, deſcription of an, 497. wy 

A, Grave occaſions a furious controverſy between two Irerary 

u giliſts, 24. n 

e Latin Dit: anecdote of its origin, 1917. 

Alba, Lake of, curious 7 reſpecting, 

ion, a name derived not from the ke but keight of the 
mountains, 51 

Alps, Huet's etymon of the, 518. 

Ambroſe, Saint, curious ſpecimens of his works, 195. 

Anathema, curious, of a political curate, 450. 

Ancients, ſome of their popular errors, 5 10. 

Anecdotes from manuſcripts, 190. 

Angelo, Michael, ſtratagem practiſed on the connoiſſeurs, p $5. 

Antipathies, a collection of | San i 479- 

 Antiquarians are no friends to poets, 272. 

Ants, their prudent foreſight not true, 811. 

2 4 burning-glafſes verified by an experiment of Buf. 
on's, 49 

Ariofto preferred by the Della Cruſca Academy to Taſſo, 132. 

— com by an inge nious cenceit with his rival, 134. 

Arnauld defends the uſe of an abuſive ſtyle in a a fin gular man- 
ner, 19. 


8 Atta, 


END 


Area, 2 critical account of this paſtoral and allegorical ro- 
| mance, _ | * „ 
Atrabilari ription of an extrao ry one, | 
Authors Bl os —_— above 6 a * 0 one favou- 

rite ſubject, . 

—— the beſt, to be cid. 180. . | 
——anecdotes of, who were too ſenſible to criticiſm, 181. 


— 


Bailles, a he refuted an author never er quoted his name, bur 
always did when he commended bim, 20. 

Balloons, Air, appear to have been invented by Father Lank; 4907. 
Baron's elevated notion of ates, 536. 
Barratier, how rewarded by the King of Pruſſia, — 
Bayle, his obſervation on literary wars, 20 
remarkable compliment paid to, 141. 3 
——anccdote of his death, —_— — 
hz irritabtlity of genius, 137. 123 A A 
reads by his fingers, 138. 2. 
—— his amuſements wondered at by an eee 8 eas) . 
2 Biſhop, his juſt obſervations on religi 18. 

2 Milton, once more held up for — 100. K 
Fe wer, a fine poetical deſcription of, . 257 * bn 
Befniex, account of his flying, 497. IE GUNN vo 
D, anecdotes reſpecting ns prohibition, 410. 
——anſwer of biſhop to r N 

Fu pan — Dowel: modal, op; 
Y what they were, 513. 
B ade of painters, ſingular ones, with obſervations doe Mr. 
Jackſon, 501. 

Bobadil's literary, curious anecdotes of, 23. 
Books, anecdates concerning foe celebrated, 192. 
— ef, not to be read, 57. N 
Books, little, their advantages, 72. 
1 Garde, criticiſm on this poem, $8. 
Bourbon; Prince of, fancies himſelf dead, 477. 
Bourdalme, his manner of . 
Breeches fuffed out to an enormous ſize in Elena re 


Ballen, Anne, . curious particular relative to her decapi 


C. 


Calvin, ſpecimen of his controverfial ſtyle, 17. 
Cemekon, the, does not exift on air, 510. 


* 


N 


— 


E 


Cardinal, 
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Cardinal, a, becoming Pope, beſtows a cardinal's hat on a menia] 


3 A the care of his monkey, 376. 
ly 12 


ligion, its miſſals, ſervice-books, 
to the purpoſes of he on? 
Carle 4, a, Refutation, or a Catalogue of Heretics, 76. 


enfors of books in France, a ſpecimen of their manner of © 
ing MSS. 118. 


Ceremonies, Amicable, of various nations, 388. 
Cervantes hindered from making his book more entertaining * 
the Inquiſition, 143. 
to have ridiculed the force of the imagina-· 


tion, 478. 
CharaFers, written, obſervation on, 412. 
Charles I. intereſting anecdotes relative to, 192. 
———intereſtiny circumſtances of his trial, 336. 
: curious particulars of his romantic Spaniſh excur.. - 
ON, 32 
TI his character from an old publication, 315. ES 
IX. of France, minute deſcription of this monarch an 
his death-bed, 3 50. 
Chartreux, why they. were nat troubled with bugs, 359. 
Chaucer, his portrait on a natural production, 487. 
Cheſs, the game of, prohibited, 449. 
2 Ke covers the world was created on Frigay, och Septem- 


— two ridiculous effects of the impginatian, 483. 

Chineſe, ſome of their ceremonial affectations, 393. 

Clark, Samuel, Dr. why he did not chuſe to write againſt Mr. 
Collins's * Grounds and Reaſons,” 190. 3 

Cres, Le, coarſe raillery of poets, 273. 

| Colonna, Francis, account of his erm] work, The 
Dream of Poliphilus, “ 4. 

Cammire, a Latin Fable of his inſerted by .Wolkus, in kis.odition | 
of Phædrus, $60. 

Corneille compoles a 44 with incidents and adventures, ſuft- 
cient for a romance of ten volumes, 262. 

verſi fies the Imitation of Chriſt, with abſervations e. 


ous poetry, 263. 
bb... his x wk perſonal and literary, 266. 
— by himſelf, 268. 
Coſtume, painters ſtrangely inattentive to, 505. 
Cranmer, deſcribed by a catholic writer, 199. 
Critics may be Ro though execrable writers, 175. 


D. D 
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Hann miſtakes the title of an- l for the name af 
ſcarce author, 29. 
Death, not always. encountered : by philoſophen philoſaphi 
cally, 321. 2 4 4 \n' þ 
ez, Reaurnur's deſcription of, g12. _ 
Deaths, anecdotes of, poetic, grammatical, and mathemanicak 
243+ | fl 
Dedications, curious anecdotes reſpecting, 10. 3 
Defmarais compoſes an ode, which is taken for a production af 
Fetrarch, 559. © 4 + 
D'Urfe, intereiting anecdotes of this family, 238. WER 
Duelling, Modern, ſketch of its hiſtory, 465. EN 
Duelliſt, character of a ſingular, 462. | ; 
Drancoms, intereſting accident of love of one, 529, ATI WE 
Dutch Tags, anecdotes of, 167. | 


E. ö N 
Haben, Nee, ori gie letter from her to her fiſter Queen 


Mary, 305. 
Engliſh Soldiers, Commine's deſcription of, 443. 
225 . and France, obſervation on their union, 447. 

Engl N Nation, Lord Orrery's obſervation on, 201. 

deſcribed by an old Spaniſh writer, 442. 
— the excellent, foully abuſed by Scaliger, 2. 
Excommunications, dreadful wg of, 407. 


1 | 
Fabiani takes part of a title pa page | 1 the author s name, 29. 


Feltham, Owen, the author of Reſolves, writes a ſatirical ode 
©" againſt Ben Jonſon, 125. 


Fenelm, his character by a Janſenift, 10). 

Feftival of Madmen and Apes, account of the, 447- 

Fire and Fireworks, hiſtorical notices of, 399. 

artificial, decorated account, 403. 

Flying, why it is not poſſible to be effected by man, 517. 

Femainet, Des, anecdote of his malicious ingenuity, 9. NY 

Fontenelle ingeniouſly compared to Glaſtonbury's thorn, 205. 

Fountain, a, petrified in twenty-four hours, 490. 

Frederic, the father of the great monarch of Pruſſia, anecdotes 
of his literary perſecution, 277. 


Fulgentius compoſes a work in a moſt ridiculous manner, 2 
5 G. 


i 


Gamaliex, wht they are, 360. 
Garland, thr goetical, of Julia, ries of, 531. 
Grammarians, 
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Crammarians, ancient, account of, with an aneedete of one, 155. 

Germans, litzrary anecdotes concerning, 167. 

Gefticulations of Puets, ingeniouſly defended by Charpentier, 2 7x. 

- illuſtrated by a — Apr xg 556. * * 

Glover's lady revenges herſelf on the poet's inattention to her 
while compoſing Leonidas, 40. | 

Government, Religious, always deſpotic, 433. 

Greeks had ſeveral ingenious automata, 499. | 

Grzarin?'s * Faithful Shepherd” taken for a divine poem, by ag 
honeſt Friar, 31. | 


H. 


Haller, Baron, inſpires his family with a taſte for Iiterary pur- 
ſuits, 40. 


— — a poetical verſion of his elegy on his wife, 561. 

Henry L. III. magnificent faſhions of his reign, 455. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, deſcription of, 413. 

Homer, a dinner given on the occaſion of the celebra ed con- 
troverſy, 25. pd Wor 

Hours of refection, ſingularly changed ſince two centuries, 452. 

Hughes, the poet, retort courteous to an impertineat counct, 
190. 


— 4 


— 


J. 


James I. his character from an old publication, 312. 
— anecdotes of, 316. 
Janſeniſt Dictionary, an example of the mode of writing of a fas 


tion, 106. : 
Icon Libellorum, analyſis of this book, 64. 
Ferom, St. curious anecdote reſpecting his impartiality, 138. 
Tmaginations, ſingular, a collection of various, 472. 
Intelligence, ſecret, reſpecting a relic, 427. 
Jonſon, compared with Shakeſpeare, by Fuller, 119. 
— writes a ſingular magiſterial ode, 121. 
Fohnſon's Dificnary, obſervation on, 204. Bey 
Fournals, literaty, a curious work propoſed by Proſper Mar- 
* chand, 55. F FE | 
Ir:h Nation, Lord Orrery's account of its gradual improvemertt, 
203. | HE ' 
trreligion, its growth complained of, even in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 194. | 3 
K. 2 
Kain's, Le, retort on a reflection on actors, 537. 
 Kifing hands, hiſtorical notices of this cuſtom, 434 1» 
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IN DP EX. 


E 


L. 


, perperical of che ancients — for, 483. 


Leti, Gregorio, two extrava literary fancies of this author 8. 
1 E. melanc hof accident of a N . 5 


Leer, the 
Literary ellies, a copious collection of, r 
— Controverſy, curiens ſpecimens &f re” 
am—_—— landen, ſingular examples of, —_— 
., anecdotes of, 37. | a 
— Profec is, ſeveral, 52. g 
— — Sinner, good advice from, 76. 
Product lans, not. ſeizable by creditors, 173, 
prefers the Antiquities of Homer to the Poetry, 254. 
, Martin, ſpecim ens of his virulent ſtyle, 15. 


crided by a furious catholic, 110. 
- M. 


Magic, anecdotes of, 3 353: 

Magtliabeehi, bis mode of life deſcribed, 144. 
Mallard, curious extracts from his ſcarce fermons, $4 . 
* Ffalherbe, dies a pure linguiſt, 243. 


- tho' a grout poet, thinks little of the art, and why, 


291. 


Man, why 23 an 


Aer not natural to him, 575. 
Mandrake, a * poetic ription of the, 49. 
Aamers in Europe, curious anecdotes of at various Periods; 


Mamſeripts and Boot, rata concerning, 111. 

Hlununated, obſervation on, 460. 

Margaret of Auſtria, when e in a ſtorm, writes her epi- 
taph, 230. 

Narquis, anecdote of two Spaniſh ones, jealous of equality, 


att 
Mary, Queen, nk relative to, 324 


abſurd faſhions of her reign, 457. 

Maſfllon, his manner of preaching deſcribed, ; 54. 

| Mechoniſar, ingenious pieces of, 490. 

Mebneth's Pliny, Lord Orrery's obſervation on, 206. 

| Mernr, ſeveral beautiful paſſages from his ſcarce ſermons, 548. 

Me, ard, invents an ingenious deception, by which be obliges 
the connoiſſeurs and his rival to compare him to Guido, 5 56. 

Milton, ſpecimen of his forcibte proſaic ſtyle 2gauift monarchs, 
130. 


3 anecdotes. of their Promotion, 377- 


Minful, 


N. —_— Dutcheſs of, her c 


IND EX. 
Miaſiul, Randal, juſt obſervation concerning men of rarning 
179- 
13 anecdotes of, who have patroniſed poets, 27 
Honaftic c "Friffctations, origin of, 367. " 
their great benefit to literature, 369. 
Me her, painted frequently with horns, and why, 0 
Mutilations, puniſhments formerly inflited by abbots, 446. 
Myfteries, riſe of ; with curious 6 of theſe rude com- 
poſitions, 12 


N. 


Natural P, n reſembling artificial compoſitions, 486. 


er as deſcribed by herſelf, 


- Duke of, ſketch of his domeſtic life, 458. 
Nane, anecdotes of their humikation by various monarchs, 


379. 


O. 
Os ſcurity in literature, anecdotes of a ſchool that profeſſed, 166. 


Orrery, earl of, his character, with extracts from ſore MS. le- 


ters, 195. 

p. 
3 us, Marcellus, Stellatus, curious literary arif ce of, 58. 
Painters, modern, deficient in colouring, and god. 
Pamphlets, ſome curious information concerning, 6. 
Paſcal decides falſely on poetry, 294. 
invents a curious arithmetical machine, 492. 
Petrifactiont, ſeveral ſingular, 489. 
Philelphus travels for a Grecian wife, who proves a ſcold, 40. 
Philip and Mary, various particulars relative to, 324. 
—— on his death-bed writes a ſingular note to his outs 


327- 
epitaph on, b a Spaniſh ndee, 328. 

Philoſophical deſeriptive Ps caters Kor ſeveral, 6. 
Pigmies and Cranes, what they were, 510 
Plagiariſm, profeſſor of, anecdotes of a, 162. 8 
Plato, a great poet, at the head of the anti-pootical, op 6. 
Poetry, conſidered as a fin, 232. 
Poets, anecdotes of, who died reciting verſes; 237. 
——— frequently know nothing but poetry, 1 
— — their foibles, apology for, 284. 
——— = anecdote of their reveries, 277. | EY 
—— their extravagant affection for their verſes, = * 
— veteran, ſhould know when to quit the Muſes, . 


Poets 


IN D E X. 


Pects, ſhoùld never compoſe religious poems, 288. 
—— ſtrange taſte in the choice of their miſtreſſes, 288. 


their female favourites often chimerical, 289. 


—— change their ſentiments, reſpecting their own * 290. 

— — Laureat, hiſtory of, 293. 

— FE. ſes On, 303. 

* Palighitus; Dream of,” account of this ſingular work, 4. 

Politian, Angelo, character of, with the ingenious dedication of 
his epiftles, 148. 


Popes, origin of their 1 406. 
P 


Preachers, entertaining, ſeveral ſpecimens of a fin gular race, 540. 


R. 


Randolph, the adopted ſon of Ben Jonſon, defends his maſter 
againſt Owen Feltham, 127. 

Relics of Saints, ſeveral curious anecdotes reſpecting, 421. 

Religious government impolitical and oppreſſive, 431. 

Richmond, Dutcheſs of, her deſign on James I. 52 5 

Romances, ſłk etch of their hiſtory, 216. 

origin of their fictions, 444. 

Royal Promotions, curious anecdotes relative to, 375. 

Riders George, Sir, writes a letter with his own blood to the 

Dutcheſs of Richmond, and dies of his wound, 526. 


Ree, La, 9 in his preaching an inſpired prophet, 554. 


8. 


Satirifts may eſcape the Jaw, but have to dread the cane of the 
fatiriſed, 290. 

Salutations of 5 holy members of the Virgin ſpecimens of this ſin- 
gular compoſition, 95. 

der of, in Various nations, hiſtorical notices of, 388. 

Scaliger's obſervation on the art of abuſe, 20. 

Scarren deſcribes his deformities very jocoſely, 247. 

——— dedicates to lords and his dog, 253, 355 

tries his works as a taylor tries a coat, 2 4. 

extracts and obſervations on his works, © 

Scott's, Reginald, diſcoverie of witchcraft, obſervations ON, 364. 

Scudery, De. a literary Bobadil; who challenges his critics, 23. 


_ Selder's ſtrange ſentiment on poetry, 2 


Shakeſpear ingeniouſly compared with Jouba, by Fuller, 121. 
Shells were anciently ſuppoſed to be changed into ſea birds, 514. 
Sorcery has produced real crimes, 356. 


Severeigns, titles of, a collection of fingular ones, 373. 
— their favours obtained by contemptible arts, 377. 


Spaniſh 


E 


Spanift Courtezanc, their artifice to ſave Madrid from the Por- 
tugueſe, 397- 
Spenſer the poet, his works i in his own day not very /aleab/e, 
1819. 
Strada Faminius, his compoſitions mi ight have paſſed as remains 
of antiquity, 568. 
 Stuckley, Thomas, an adventurer, with the fpirit of an Alexander, 
... 
Fuperſtitiont, Magical, account of, 353. 
Summer-houſe, a cryſtal, deſcribed, 514 
Suſannah, a virgin, her looſe . how puniſhed by St. Am- 
broſe, 189. 
Swift, Dean, anecdote relative to Pope's Letters, 194. 
Swimming, why not natural to man, 55. 


T. 


Taliſmans, account of, 358. 

Taſſo, Boileau's ample „ of his celebrated a of, 
134. 

Tamayo, Martin, a brave ſoldier, his ſingular adventure, 384. 

Thomer contrives a curious chair, by which he nearly loſt his 
life, 491. 

Tragedy, droll lamentations reſpecting, 534. 

Trellon, Claude, a poetical ſoldier, offers to fight his critics, 24. 

Tranſlators, ſeveral blunders of, 35. 

Turkiſh Spy, Boſwell's account of, corrected, with curious jus 

ticulars concerning, 115. 


L. 


Utopia, Sir Thomas More's, occaſions a pleaſant miſtake a- 
mongſt the learned of the time, 27. 


V. 


Faucanſon, account of his curious automata, 493. 

Payer, La Mothe le, dies like a politician, 244. | 

Vega, 2 de, writes five novels without employing a gertaut 
vowel, 2. 

Perſe and Proſe, eſſential difference betwixt, 293. 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, anecdotes of, 34. 

 Firginity, curious particulars relative to this profeſſion, 187. 

Vondel, the great Dutch poet, his character, and anecdotes of, 
169. 


Women, the four penfact, 366. 


INDE X. 


War, fin ties relating to, _ * 
— Orrery's on, 203. 
illiam III. anecdote oi, 193. 

Wroes, literary, curious anecdotes of, 48. 


Woman, a, delivered of a child whoſe body wag diflocated n 
a criminal broken on the wheel, 474. 


T 


Ferdi, Magical, on their virtues, 362. 
Writing, origin of the materials of, 415. 


Z. 


Zodiacus Iitæ, a curious icular concerning this work un. 
noticed by Warton, 3. NE - 


FINIS. 


D the Boat binder. 
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4 DISSERTATION ON ANECDOTES, 


DIVIDED UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADS, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH INTEGESTING ANECDOTES, 
. x 


Anecdotes ſeldom read with 2 moſt agreeable parts 


of hiſtory conſiſt in its anecdotes They ſerve as materials for 
the hiſtory of manners—Hiſtories compared with Memoirs. An 
anecdote reveals a charater—By anecdotes we became acquainted 


with human nature—Anecdotes lead the mind into reflection On 


literary anecdotes—Anecdotes illuftrating literary topics Collections 
of anecdotes ſerve as an excellent ſubſtitute for the converſations of 


eminent men Obſervations on the delight of literary hiſtory 


Literary biography cannot be accompliſhed without a copious uſe 
of anecdotes—Anecdotes conſidered as a ſource of literary amuſe- 
ment ſuperior to romances The inſtructions which an artiſt may 
derive from anecdotes—Anecdotes of various uſe to writers—Anec- 


dotes of an author ſerve as comments on his works—Anecdotes of 


their works— 
writer of talents 


hiſtorical writers very neceſſary for the” reader, 4 4 
Addiſon's obſervation on anecdotes illuſtrated . 
ſees relations in anecdotes not perceived by others—A model of 
an et dot ĩcal compoſition—Of frivolous anecdotes—Trifling anec- 


votes ſometimes to be excuſed-=Charater of a writer of anee- 


date:. 
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